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NOTICE. 



In December 1851, a First Conference was held at Bir- 
mingham, for the purpose of consulting on the means of 
establishing preventive and reformatory schools for those 
classes of children which have come, with an appalling sort 
of propriety, to be distinguished as the " perishing and 
dangerous." On that occasion the chairman, M. D. Hill, 
Esq., announced to the meeting that he was authorized, 
anonymously, to oflFer a prize of 200/. for the best Essay 
on the subject then under consideration. 

That oflFer is now acknowledged to have originated with 
Lady Noel Byron, who will have the satisfaction of pre- 
senting some of the fruits of it at the Second Conference, 
to be held at the same place, the 20th December 1853. 

The objects specifically to be kept in view were set 
forth with the utmost precision in the following advertise- 
ment : — 

PRIZE ESSAY. 

Objects : — I. To prove that it is the duty of society — 1. To save the 
young, as far as possible, from the commission of sin. 2. To save them, 
as far as possible, from becoming worse after its commission. 



IV NOTICE. 

II. To show that public opinion requires to be elevated and enlightened, 
until it shall be considered utterly unworthy of a civilized and Christian 
people to view these questions merely, or even principally, in an economical 
light ; and until it shall be generally recognized as a barbarism and dis- 
grace that any child should be allowed to form habits of begging and 
stealing, or be left exposed to the danger of corruption in the haunts of 
vice and schools of crime. 

m. To state in detail the means whereby the objects above-named (I.) 
may be obtained ; and to consider the consequences likely to follow from 
the adoption of those means to — 1. The children intended to be benefited 
— 2. Their parents and families — 3. Their parishes, neighbourhood, the 
Government, and the Christian community. 

Conditions : — The prize to be 2002. ; to be paid as soon after Christmas 
1852, as the award can be made. 

The essays to be sent by the 1st of November, 1852, addressed to the 
care of Alfred Hill, Esq., 44, Chancery -lane, London, post or carriage free* 

Adjudicators. 
The Very Bev. the Dean of Salisbury. 
John Shaw Lefevre, M.A. 

Matthew Davenport HiU, Becorder of Birmingham. 
The Author • of ^ Beformatoiy Schools." 
Each essay to have a motto affixed, and to be accompanied by a sealed 
letter containing the name and address of the Author ; which letters are 
not to be opened until after the abjudication is made. 

In case of difference of opinion amongst the adjudicators, reference will 
be made to the donor of the prize. 



The donor substituted her own name for that of Mr. 
M. D. Hill's, on account of that gentleman's absence from 

Twenly-eight writers competed for the prize, with essays 
which were, many of them, in different respects, of con- 
aideraUe value ; but four were plainly distinguishable 
from the rest, especially as more strictly answering to 
the tests by which they were to be tried — sound principles 
and practicable measures, as well as literary excellence and 
ddUiil development of the subject. 

• Miss Mary Carpenter. 



NOTICE. Y 

Of the four thus selected firom the others for further 
consideratioii, the merits of the two best appeared to the 
adjudicators to be too nearly balanced to justify their 
awarding the prize exdusively to either, and inconsequence 
of this difficulty of decision, the donor augmented the 
amount of the prize, and assigned 150/. to each of the 
successful competitors. 

These two Essays occupy the volume now published. 

It had been intended, with the kind permission of the 
writers, to append considerable extracts firom the other 
two Essays which were distinguished from the mass; but 
that intention is abandoned, or, at least, deferred to 
some fdture occasion. They seemed likely to make the 
volume too bulky, and the necessity for publication 
before the Birmingham Conference would not admit of 
the delay required for selection. 



December 2, 1853. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 



BT 



MICAIAH HILL, Esq. 




In glancing at the following work, the reader will find the 
subject of Juvenile Delinquency treated in connection with 
the present state and sources of depravity, the duty of so- 
ciety to care for neglected youth, the means by which ac- 
ceasions to the ranks of the vicious may be prevented, and 
the already abandoned may be reclaimed ; and lastly, the 
various objectiona to the schemes proposed, or in existence, 
and the arguments that are urged in favour of them. 

The aim of the First Chapter is to furnish the reader 
with the means of arriving at a correct conclusion on the 
present state and aspects of juvenile depravity. By a 
comparison of conflictii^ theories, and an attempt to 
reconcile counter statements with one another, it is hoped 
the reader will be convinced that juvenile depravity is 
neither on the increase, so as to occasion alarm ; nor on 
the decrease, so as to juatiiy indiflference. The anomalous 
state of children in our large towns is, by admissions on 
all hands, shown to be the natural result of simple, but 
wide-spread neglect on the part of the classes above. 

For the greater part of the information in the Second 
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Cliapter the author is indebted to the carious and ela- 
borate work of Mr. Mayhew on '^ London Labonr and ^ 
London Poor;'' which^ in two massive and crowded 
Yolnmes^ printed in double columns, forms a complete 
cyclopaedia of the habits, resources, and sufferings of the 
n^lected classes. For reasons which need not here 
be specified, it was thought advisable to accept no state- 
ment that cannot be corroborated by the testimony 
of other writers, or of individuals conversant with the 
lower grades of the metropolitan or provincial populace. 
The scenes related in that work are so buried under a mass 
of miscellaneous, interesting, and uninteresting matter, 
that its value to the firiends of outcast children is com- 
pletely destroyed.. It is hoped that the form in which 
those statements are now given, in connection with confir- 
matory evidence derived from various sources, will rouse . 
society to its danger and its duty. Intemperance, like 
some other particulars, is lightly touched upon, simply be- 
cause in its bearing upon the welfare of children, the sub- 
ject has been so recently and so completely exhausted in Mr. 
Worsley's Prize Essay. It is not pretended, therefore, that 
every source of deterioration is fully discussed or even enu- 
merated in this chapter. That this was simply impracticable 
needs no assertion. Those who would hear more on the 
subject should acquaint themselves with the work entitled 
"Social Evils,'' and others of a similar character. Some 
of the accounts furnished in this chapter expose scenes of 
vice so revolting that the writer anticipates censure frCm 
certain quarters. Indeed, he had erased and reinserted the ' 
paragraphs to which reference is made. Vice exists. To 
be known — ^to be felt — ^it must be fearlessly though oau- 
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tioiifily exposed. In remoTing physical nuisanceSy tem- 
porary inconyenieiice, though under a^ravated ciicam- 
stances, cannot always be avoided. It is a question 
worthy of serious consideration, whether one great caoae 
of juvenile depravity is not the complete seclusion and 
almost inconceivable isolation courted and enjoyed by the 
dr^s of the population? Kthis be undeniable, are we to 
assist in throwing an impenetrable veil over poUution? 
Will not the privacy sought by the vicious be conceded by 
the virtuous, if contact with filth and squalor is shunned, 
or the &ce is turned away from scenes that disgust and 
pam ? The fear of offence which led the author to erase, 
was at length r^arded as arising from fidse delicacy. 
The sense of duty which induced the reinsertion will, it is 
hoped, be appreciated by considerate readers. 

In the Third Chapter the claims of destitute children 
are presented to the hearts and consciences of the reader. 
K the matter be regarded as not entirely new^ it is hoped 
that the manner in which this important subject is 
handled will have a freshness about it that will revive and 
deepen impression. 

The Fourth and Sixth Chapters will be considered, 
perhaps, too difiuse, as too full of minor details. But that 
practical results may be thus secured is an opinion in 
which others have concurred. The following extract from 
the prospectus inviting competition will be our best ex- 
planation of this peculiar feature of the above portions of 
the Essay : — " State in detail the means whereby the 
objects above named may be obtained, and consider the 
consequences likely to follow from the adoption of these 
means to, (1) the children intended to be benefited ; (2) 
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Hieir parents and their fiuniliea ; (3) tlieir parishes^ neigh- 
bonriiood, the Ooyemment, and the Christian oommnnity/' 

The desire to cany oonyiction along with so important a 
proposal as the total abandonment of jnyenile imprison. 
m6nt has suggested the propriety of oonyeying not only 
the sentiments but also the words of official personages. 
Hence the numerous quotations that chequer the Fifth 
Chapter. Some of the opinions are not for the first time 
ma^ public. Neyertheless^ reiteration, though not always 
to be condemned, has been ayoided whereyer practicable. 
Indiyiduals desirous of further inyestigation will be gratified 
by a perusal of the work entitled " Reformatory Schools/' 
which abounds in authentic statements on this subject. 

In the closing Chapter the reader is introduced to the 
principal objections that are urged against the yarious 
schemes that haye been proposed, or are in operation, as 
parts of the great crusade of modem times against crime ; 
and also to the ai^uments that are or may be employed 
to encounter the lukewarmness of friends, and the nn. 
feigned or masked hostility of interested parties. 

M. H. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT STATE OF JUVENILE 

DEPRAVITY. 

*' Bead not to contradict and confute, but to weigh and consider. Some 
works are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
digested — ^that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others to be 
read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with dili- 
gence and attention." — Lobd Bacon. 

§ 1: Notwithstanding the multiplicity of subjects occu- sigrns of the 

Tint OB 

pying the public mind, it is highly gratifying to find a 
growing interest in all that affects the welfare of our race. 
In this phase of our social history we discern the signs of 
the times — signs we cannot but regard as auguring well 
for our coimtry, and consequently, for the world at large. 
The age is peculiarly restless ; a spirit of investigation has 
hurst forth upon the world. Things that have for cen- 
turies been lymg in peaceful obscurity, are unceremo- 
niously drawn out of their retreats and thrust upon the 
public gaze. While the men and things of the remotest 

B 
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Spirit of in- 
vtittigtttion. 



Effects 



ages are exhumed and brouglit ont from the rubbish of 
successively ruined cities, the men and manners of the 
present age are subjected to a scrutiny and sifdng pro- 
cess, peculiar to the nineteenth century. In this feature 
of our social and national history are perceptible the safe- 
guards of our future prosperity. 

The immediate consequences of this prying spirit of 
the age are, inconvenience to some and alarm to others. 
Those who have Uved in seclusion by prescriptive right, 
and those who have firom their humble position in society 
escaped public notice, naturally enough shrink firom the 
disagreeable and unwonted exposure to universal ob- 
servation. The class, by no means restricted to a par- 
ticular age or locality, who have, or wish to feel they 
have, an immunity fix)m suspicions of danger, are alarmed 
at revelations of £Eu;ts, the existence of which otherwise 
would never have interrupted their peaceful slimibers. 
According to a natural law, their fears are great in pro- 
portion to their former unconsciousness of danger. The 
slumberer of yesterday on the brink of a volcano is 
the alarmist of to-day on the broad and lasting plains 
that lie smiling in a secure distance from the seat of 
danger. 

Temporary pain, even of a distressing nature, seems 
always to usher in some great good to mankind. That 
pain has been endured* The ^^good'^ is coming. Say 
not that slow is its progress. Glance at Ihe literature at 
the day. It teems with works on Hie welfare of the 
industrial classes — ^long overlooked, and when first brought 
into notice,, despised. The lowest hovel sufficed for the 
honest labourer. But that time has passed away. When 
the people of every reahn were crowding to witness the 
magnificent spectacle of a world's fair, they saw two 
model cottages for the poor, exhibited by the consort 
of the highest and worthiest potentate on earth. Time 
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waft when education was withheld from the labouring 
dasses from prudential motives. Educate! educate! is 
the cry of the day, or England^s flag may be struck, and 
her sun set for ever in a sea of blood. We have caught 
the spirit of prophecy; ^'wisdom and knowledge shall be 
the stability of thy times/^ Our nobles are now the pre- 
sidents of Ea^ed School Unions. Letters are now read 
by men of aristocratic blood from prosperous settlers in 
the remote fields of emigration who were ra^ed ur- 
chins or reputed thieves and prostitutes, thanking their 
noble friends for deliverance from something worse tiian 
death. 

If we turn to the parliamentary Uterature of the dayg^fS^' 
we find, in the diversified papers and ponderous reports 
in the blue books, volumes of fiicts collected from prisons 
and poor-houses laid before the legislature of the land. 
H^re we see the immense pains taken to effect something 
far the dangerous or helpless classes. From such public 
documents and private publications we are made ac- 
quainted with the fact,' that our highest judicial function- 
aries, some of the wisest and best of the clergy of Ihe 
Established Church, are making the jail their enthusiastic 
study, and bringing their vast professional experience and 
hallowed sentiments of religion to bear upon the destiny 
of the most abandoned of mankind. 

We say not these things in boast. They are stated to urgency oi 
show the current that haa set in in favour of attempts 
made by the philanthropist to dbvate the degraded, and 
to save from prostitution the yet innocent of our fellow- 
ereatures. Nor has too much been said on the platform, 
or written in our daily papers and periodicals, on such 
subjects. Still less has the silent and imobtrusive effort 
of the practical philanthropist been either ofScious or 
misdirected. " The poor can by no means, prudence, or 
foresight on their part, avoid the dreadful evils to which 
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they are exposed. The circumstances that surround 
ihem inevitably produce sickness^ improvidence^ and 
recklessness.''* You must raise them, help the willing 
to rise, and create a feeling of self-respect and proper 
self-interest in the breast of the voluntary outcast from 
society. If there be truth in these views, of how much 
greater importance is it to lend a helping hand to the 
friendless, homeless, abandoned child? It will be our 
object to lay before the reader in the ensuing pages the 
perilous and anomalous position occupied by the great 
bulk of the juvenile population of the country ; the danger 
of contamination to the innocent and uninitiated, and the 
forlorn and desperate condition of those who have fallen 
into vice. The various plans adopted to nurture our 
youth, to reform our juvenile delinquents, to provide for 
the orphan and the pauper child, will be considered. 
Their failure or success, their excellencies or defects, wiQ 
occupy our mind in connection with those remedial 
measures that are suggested by the very nature of the 
circumstances considered, or are proposed by the bene- 
volent. 
Times rj^Q work bcforc US — difficult as it is — ^is not what it 

ravonreDic. 

would have been had the attempt been made some fifty 
years ago. The spirit of benevolent investigation has ac- 
cumulated an amoimt of material which could have been 
produced by no isolated agency. For years the philo- 
sopher, the political economist, the statesman, and the 
Christian have, from diversified motives, been labouring in 
^ widely different spheres, to contribute to our stock of in- 

formation. The numerous authorities appealed to in the 
course of the work, the various writers quoted, and the 
remarkable institutions referred to, will demonstrate the 
nature of our task. To a few some things may wear the 

* Dr. Sonthwood Smith. 
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appearance of startling novelty ; to those possessed with 
an ordinary share of general knowledge^ we have to pre- 
sent but little that is entirely beyond their own observa- 
tion. Onr object is to collect, digest, and construct from 
materials, in some measure, prepared for us; that those 
who have the least doubt as to the necessity of systematic 
and strenuous efforts pressing upon society to provide for 
the juvenile portion of the community, may be deprived of 
the plea of ignorance ; and that those who are benevo- 
lently disposed may be encouraged, by observing what has 
already been successfully attempted, to devote themselves 
to more comprehensive undertakings on behalf of neg- 
lected children. Our fervent desire is, that the purest 
motives may animate, and that the most enlightened and 
liberal views may direct us, in the successive stages of our 
undertaking. 

It may be of importance to the inquiry before us to obecmtioiis. 
make some preliminary observations on the age of the 
class we shall denominate the juvenile portion of society ; 
to glance at the interesting questions, — ^is juvenile crime 
on the increase or decrease ? — ^is the great social revolution 
b^un and continually carried on by the introduction of 
the manu£EuH;uring system of the day favourable, or un- 
unfftvourable, to juvenile morality? We shall then en- 
lai^ upon the sources of juvenile depravity ; the duty of 
society to prevent the prostitution of children to ruinous 
and sinful purposes ; the more solemn duty of seeking the 
reformation and restoration to happiness of the vicious and 
criminal classes of children ; to suggest the various plans 
by which such ends may be attained ; and lastly, to en- 
deavour to rouse the community to a sense of the danger 
to our national existence, and our guilt in the sight of 
Crod, involved in indifference to the children of our gene- 
ration. 

§ 2. The age of the class that forms the subject of our ^^^' 
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inquiry. " The natnral epochs of human life are six : viz., 
the period of infancy, childhood, boyhood or girlhood, 
adolescence, manhood or womanhood, and old age"^ 
The first four epochs will be found to include the ages ol 
the class that are usually denominated the juvenile popula- 
tion. 
infimcy. The pcriod of infancy, extending from birth to the end 

of the second year, is not too tender an age for our consi- 
deration. Melancholy evidence will be given to show that 
the seeds of fiiture irregularities, and even a vicious course, 
are laid partly in this, and partly in the subsequent period 
of life. More, generally speaking, is acquired during the 
second eighteen months of a child^s existence than in any 

equal period subsequent to it. This, true of the children 
of all, is peculiarly true of those of the poorer classes ; less 
time is at the disposal of their children than that of those 
in easier circumstances. Trainii^ must commence earlier. 
We mean a judicious training ; for a vicious education 
begins with such surprisingly early. Not only must they 
be rescued from that to which they are inevitably exposed ; 
but to their case a rapid system of moral and intellectual 
culture must be applied. Their future prospects, the cir- 
cumstances of their parents, require an early training to 
toil ; short is therefore the period when they can be spared 
to the pursuits of a literary character. To make any 
effectual stand against the increase of crime, or to regain 
the ground already lost to morality and reli^on, we must 
b^in with ihe earliest practicable age. '^ There is 
nothing," it has been observed, '* so beautiful as the mind 
of a child. Could the whole infant race of our country be 
thus initiated, we cannot doubt to what a climax education 
might be conducted. We should lay up for our country 
the treasures of a wdl-trained youtli ; and when it is re- 

• Penny Cydopsdia, art. ** Age.'* 
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membered fhat the children of Hie poor must be very 
soon required to earn tiieir breads how inestimable is this 
prime! How much useful information may be secured. 
What a formatiye influence may be exercised. This season 
lost there is none other that may be substituted. Every 
following one may be interrupted, broken, mixed with im- 
congenial pursuits.'' * 

'^ The period of childhood, commencing at the dose of chudhood 
tiie second year, extends to the termination of the seventh 
or eighth year. The period of boyhood or girlhood extends 
from the seventh or eighth year to the twelfth or fourteenth . 
year in the female, and from the fourteenth to sixteenth 
in the malc'^f Future investigations will show that within 
these two periods of life lie the great majorily of cases re- 
quiring our consideration. 

With respect to the next period of life, denominated Adolescent 
" adolescence,'' and extending from boyhood to twenty or 
twenty-four, but little will be required from a work whose 
43ubject is the duty of society to children. While incidental 
notice will be taken of this class of the juv^iile population^ 
it is scarcely necessary to state, that if a child has been 
judiciously and devoutly trained up to the termination of 
the sixteenth year, no extraordinary means will be required 
to complete Ids education for life. At certain stages of 
our remarks, however, we shall have to pay a more parti- 
cular attention to the period of adolescence, while tiie plans 
juroposed for the benefit of the earlier periods of life will in 
the generality of instances have, at least, an indirect bear- 
ing upon the class. 

In discussing the subject of juvenile delinquency and ^ <^ ^' 
reformatory schools, it will be foimd to be of service to 
have considered ^^ age" as viewed by the eye of English 
law. A pexson under the age of twenty-one is regarded 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education, 
f Penny Cydopsdia. 
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as '^ an infant^ whose acts are in many cases either yoid or 
voidable/^ He is thus incapacitated from making a wil^ 
nor can he act as sole executor. At the age of twelve he 
may take the oath of allegiance ; at fourteen he may choose 
a guardian^ and act as a witness in courts of justice; at 
this age also he is liable to prosecution and punishment. 
Under seven he is not considered responsible^ although 
between seven and fourteen he may be tried and punished 
if proved to be conscious of the nature of crime. Thus the 
common law of England has fixed upon certain specific 
times in life at which a himian being is brought under the 
sphere of its operation. There is nothings therefore, to 
prevent the Supreme Court of L^islature from reconsider- 
ing the subject in a moral and social, as well as in a 
political point of view, to meet the case of juvenile of- 
fenders. 
Age of At a meeting, called together by a gentleman to whose 

deunquency. work uumcrous references will be made in our next chapter, 
the ages of the juvenile thieves, &c., present, were as fol- 
lows : — " The yoimgest boy present was six years old ; he 
styled himself ' a cadger,^ and said that his mother, who is 
a widow and sufiering from ill health, sends him into the 
streets to beg. There were several of 10 years of age ; 3 
of 12; 3 of 13; 10 of 14; 10 of 15 ; 11 of 16; 20 of 17; 
26 of 18 ; and 45 of 19.^^ About a third of this number 
were therefore in boyhood, and the remainder in the eyes 
of the law, in " infancy.'' With the exception of tiie first 
named, the whole of this number were liable to prose- 
cution. 

In the report of Parkhurst Prison for 1850, 196 is stated 
as the total number of prisoners in the junior wards on 
the 81st of December, 1849. "Their respective ages 
varied from twelve to sixteen." We shall, therefore, not 
materially err if, in the terms "children,'' "juvenile" 
population, delinquents, &c., we embrace chiefly or only 
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those irho come under the periods of life denominated 
" childhood and boyhood/^ 

Implicit reliance^ however^ cannot be placed upon the Precocity. 
mere age of a child^ nor can we be expected to abide too 
jstrictlj by legal distinctions or accurate definitions. Our 
notions of the age of a child taken from the middle 6^ 
upper classes will be utterly inapplicable to that of a 
chfld brought up to vagrant habits, or that has received 
a street education. " The education of the costermon- 
gers^ children is only such as the streets afford, and the 
streets teach them for the most part, and in greater or 
less degrees, acuteness, a precocious acuteness, in all that 
concerns their immediate wants, business, or gratifica- 
tions ; a patient endurance of cold and hunger ; a desire 
to obtain money without working for it; a craving for 
the excitement of gambling ; an inordinate love of amuse- 
ment; an irrepressible repugnance to any settled in-door 
industry. To use the words of one of the class — " These 
yomig ones are as sharp as terriers, and learns every 
dodge of business in less than half no time. There's one 
I knows about three feet high, that's up to business as 
clever as a man of thirty. Though he's only twelve 
years old, he'll chaff down a peeler so uncommon severe, 
that the only way to stop him is to take him in charge."* 
In every attempt to deal with this class of children, it is 
obvious, to be successfrd, we must regard them as diminu- 
tive men. The following graphic, but melancholy, descrip- 
tion by the same writer wiU place this matter beyond all 
doubt. In reference to a girl but eight years old, heAuttiegirii 
states — " I did not know how to talk with her. At first 
I treated her as a child, speaking on childish subjects ; I 
asked her about her toys and her games, but the look of 
amazement that met me soon put an end to any attempt 

* ^' London Labour and London Poor.** 
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&t fiin on my part. ' The Parks ?' she repHed in 
wonder, ^ where are they ? Would they let sudi as me 
go there just to look ? ' All her knowledge seemed to b^in 
and end with watercresses and what they fetched: she 
would often sigh. When some hot dinner was offered to 
her, she would not touch it, because, if she ate too much, 
' it made her sick,' she said, ' and she wasn't used to 
meat only on a Sunday/ Talking of Farringdon Market 
she said, ' We children never play down there, 'cos we're 
thinking of our living. No people never pities me in 
the streets excepting one gentleman, and he says, says 
he, " What do you do out so soon in the morning ?" but 
he gave me nothink, he only walked away.' AnoHier said, 
^ 1 ain't a child, and 1 shan't be a woman till I'm twenty, 
but I'm past eight, 1 am. 1 don't know nothing about 
what I earns during the year, I only know how many 
pennies goes to a shilling, and two ha'pence goes to a 
penny, four fardens goes to a penny ; I knows, too, how 
many fardens goes to tuppence — eight : that's as much as 
I wants to know for the markets.' " 
^iJcnSe § ^* Another preliminary question of great interest is, 

depravity. ' js juvciiile Clime ou the increase or the decrease?' 
Here we can give simply our impresdons on the sub}ect^ 
for conflicting are the opinions advanced and defended by 
writers ranged on each side of the question ; and yet it is 
A question that wiU seriously affect the great majority of 
those whom we would enlist in a holy crusade against the 
fearful ^vils that beset the path of the children of our 
country. If juvenile depravity continues to increase, not- 
withstanding existing institutions designed to root it out 
of the soil, then there are some who will be discouraged 
jGrom further attempts. Few will be persuaded to regard 
that increase as the result, either of extraordinary circum^ 
stances, or of the wofiil inadequacy of the means hitherto 
employed. Very few, we fear, will be of the order at 
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nundy or be possessed of that strength of principle which 
will rouse them to more strenuous efforts to grapple with 
the monster eviL But if it be shown that it is gradually 
yielding to the ameliorating influence of Christian men 
who have abeady entered the field, then, while a few may, 
with guilty indolence, withhold the help still ui^ently 
demanded, we have faith enough in the patriotism and 
Qiristianity of our eoimtrymen to think that the en- 
couragement thus afforded will dissipate the fears of some 
and redouble the energy of all. But neither the dread of 
incurring the former evils, nor the hope of realizing the 
latter favourable results, must lead us to hide &om our- 
selves the real state of things. 

On consulting the opinions of various writers on the conflicting 
subject, we shall find that contending theories might be'^""'" 
somewhat reconciled with one another. Too great stress 
has been laid by a writer of a highly accomplished mind 
and a heart under the influence of Christian principles,^ 
on the statistics of juvenile crime. Others have over- 
looked the essential difference between juvenile depravity 
and juvenile crime. The increase of the former, if ad- 
mitted, would awaken the deepest feelings of sorrow and 
alarm, unless it can be shown, first, that the term is un- 
fairly and harshly used : secondly, that the cause of that 
increase is of easy explanation; and thirdly, that it is 
owing to culpable neglect on the part of society at large. 
On the other hand, the increase of juvenile crime may be 
viewed, when the real circumstances of the case are under- 
stood, with little necessary alarm. 

In an elaborate work on juvenile crime, abounding vaiue of 
with statistics, accompanied with powerful reasoning, we 
find the following sensible remarks on the subject, viewed 
rimply as a question of statistics :-" Eespect for life and 

• The Rev. H. Worsely, M. A. See Ms work on " Juvenile Depravity ; 
a Prize Essay." 
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Criminal 
calendar 



property is so essential to the well-being and almost the 
existence of a commimity^ that the degree in which the 
criminal calendar of any coimtry measures that respect, is 
r^arded as a principal and important criterion by which 
to estimate its civilization and morality. It may admit, 
however, of grave doubt, whether the criterion by itself is 
of much value. To judge of a nation's morality by its 
criminal calendar alone, is to judge of it by the small 
auduaTionai fractiou of what is bad, and to throw out of the scale the 
^' great mass of what is good. It is only another form of 
the old fallacy of judging a whole by a small part." The 
social and industrial condition of the community has been 
within the last half century completely revolutionized. 
Mr. Worsley has entered lai^ely on this important subject. 
That change, it must be observed, is precisely of that 
^^ kind which has rendered more active all the temptations 
and facilities to crime.'' Had it not been for some re- 
tarding influence, crime must have been accelerated at an 
appalling rate. But that we have reason to persevere will 
be evident from glancing at the following tables :* — 



Crime 
retarded. 



Progreuof 
education 



compared 
with that 
of crime. 



Years. 


Scholars. 


Population. 


Proportion of Daily 
Scholars to Popula- 
tion. 


1803 
1818 
1833 
1846 


524,241 

674,883 
1,276,847 
2,000,000 


9,128,597 
11,398,167 
14,417,110 
17,026,024 


One in 17^ 
„ 17 

„ m 

8i 



By comparing the above table with the one that follows, 
it will be manifest, that as education has increased, so the 
progress of crime has been retarded : — 



Criminals in 100,000. 


Increase in the ratio of crime relatively to 
population from 1801 to 1845. 


1801 64 

1821 115 

1831 146 

1845 156 


1801 to 1821 112 per cent. 

1821 „ 1831 26-9 „ 

1831 „ 1845 6-9 „ 



• Drawn up by Mr. Thomas Flint. 
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new. 



" The whole structure of society has tended to multiply Ajfavourabie 
the seductions which assaQ the middle and upper classes^ 
and the good things which tempt the honesty of the more 
dependent operative classes. The resort of the vicious 
classes to the secluded lanes and courts of the large towns 
has multiplied the corrupting influences^ always rife in the 
midst of wealth and luxury^ whilst the isolation of the 
operative classes in great masses from the other ranks of 
society has tended to weaken those good moral influences^ 
which, descending from the upper strata of society, pene- 
trate all helow '/^ yet crime has not progressed at the rate 
that might have been anticipated without the counteracting 
influence of education. 

With special reference to juvenile crime, the foUoAving 
tables will be regarded with interest : — 



Couuties. 


1843. 

Juvenile 

Crime. 


1846. 
Crime, pro- 
portionate 
ratio tol842 


1846.' 
Actual 
Crime. 


1846. 
Decrease. 


Cheshire 

Lancashire .... 
Staffordshire .. 
Warwickshire . . 
Yorkshire .... 


288 
1200 
354 
334 
594 


308 
1310 
384 
359 
634 


229 
864 
265 
318 
459 


26 
34 
31 
12 

28 



Interesting 
* statistics. 



" The demonstration/' says the compiler, " is again 
complete that juvenile crime has not increased since 1842, Encourage- 
but, on the contrary, has decreased, the decrease being 
greatest in the manufacturing coimties. As it is clear 
that if in these the decrease is greater than on the average 
of all England, the remaining counties must fall below the 
average decrease of aU England. 

From the next table, which is of peculiar interest, we 
may infer the disastrous extent to which juvenile crime 
would have proceeded but for some salutary influence 
exerted simultaneously with the development of a system 
£aYOurable to the increase of juvenile crime. 



■l 
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Javenile and 
adult crime. 



Jttvenile Cbdce durino the Teabs 1836 and 1846. 



Favourable 
contrast. 



A. caution. 



A possible 
mistake!. 



Counties. 


Total Offences.. IKatio to Pofmlatn* 


Ratio to bH Crime. 


1836 


1845 


1836 . 


1845 


1886 


1846 


6 Manufacturing counties . . 
22 Agricultural „ 
3 Mining „ 
5 Other „ 
Gloucester and Worcester 
Middlesex ....•.••..•• 


2214 

2680 
151 
266 
420 

1250 
378 

7359 


2191 

2448 
188 
260 
525 

1549 
319 

7480 


One in 


One in 


36-5 
33-0 
28-0 
32-0 
35-0 
37-3 
38-5 
34*4 


30-1 
28-0 
24-0 
27-3 
34-8 
35-6 
33-7 
30'4 


1981 
1992 
4809 
3603 
1504 
1174 
1414 
1908 


2356 
2367 
4570 
4040 
1322 
1083 
1972 
2121 


SlllTGV ...........■> a. 


All Ensland 









In commentiiig on the above, Mr. Hint observes : — 
^'The decrease in tlie one class^ simultaneously ^th an 
increase in the other, indicates the specific action of some 
mora] influence on the juvenile population^ and, whatever 
that influence may be, the fact that after all the dete- 
riorating and demoralizing process of suffering betwixt 
1839 and 1843, juvenile crime in 1845 was less by 13 per 
cent, than in 1836, implies that the influence is one of 
great power, and is as permanent as it is powerful.^' 

This aspect is favourable, but favourable only to that 
extent which renders the duty to persevere of greater 
obligation. But it is of great importance to remember 
that, though statistical tables subserve some general pur- 
poses, they must not form the basis of our actions. The 
&cility with which contending theorists contrive to alter 
the appearance of crime should lead U8 to act in some 
measure in independence of them. Could it be proved 
that there is but one hapless child exposed to danger, oiur 
duty would be to shield it. Could it be stated that Ihere 
is but one vicious youth prowling our streets^ we should 
run to rescue him from his degradatioxu 

Our criminal returns, mc^eover, may easily mislead uft 
in such calculations as the above. Grenerally the returns 
made are in reference to the number of committals, and 
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not of Ae nnmlier of ofEenden. Thus the increase of 
adroitness in a few^ and that few gradnaDy diminiahing in 
mnnber^ may be taken bjr the incaatioas as the indica- 
tkm of a fearfiodly vitiating process among the juYenile 
popnlatian. The reoomniitment of some to the in- 
credible number of a hundred times, does not show the 
increase of jurenile depravity, but exhiUts the folly and 
the cruelty of the system on which juvenile offisnces are 
treated l^ the law» The ^ect, again, of the power of 
summary oonvicticm vested in the hands of men, scarcely 
two of wh(Hn would coincide in a view of different cases^ 
is of a very unequal chracter.* A change in the pro- 
cedure of our law courts will create a remarkable revo- 
lution in the superficial appearance of crime. The M- 
lowing will illustrate this point. 

In the year 1837 there were 67 youths committed to 
the Westminster House of Correction and the Coldbath 
Fields Prison. At the next decennial period, 1846-1847, 
the number tried by jury rose to 277, and that of the 
summarily convicted to 621. In the subsequent year, 
whem the ragged schools had come into active operation, 
while the number tried by jury was only 181, that of the 
summarily convicted was no less than 1,129. Taking 
the totals into consideration, ilie increase will be thus 
exhibited: — 

Boys committed in 1836-7 were in number 67 

„ „ „ lo4o-7 „ „ „ oyo 

„ „ „ lo4o „ „ „ l,^oO 

* In the ''Tactics for the Tunes*' Mr. J. E. Symons mentions the case 
of two lads, the one of respectahle connections, the other ^ a poor half- 
starved and half-dothed lad," younger than the other, whose age was 16. 
The ** retpeetahle ** was tried for obtaining goods nnder false pretences, the 
ragged diild for stealing three pocket-handkerchiefs. YiThile the former 
was imprisoned for three weeks without labour, the latter was transported 
for ten years. ** The first was a case for severity, the second for compas- 
sion ; the treatment they received precisely the reverse :** because, ** of two 
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Erroneous 
inference. 



Gilded sins. 



Some were not slow to attribute^ in their alarm^ others 
in their ill-foiinded prejudices^ this rapid increase of 
crime^ as it appeared to be^ to the operation of the ragged 
schools. An explanation was m^ehtly demanded. That 
explanation came from yarions and respectable quarters. 
It appeared that in 1837 the rage for summary convictions 
was at its height. Several police magistrates recom- 
mended the plan in their evidence before a parliamentary 
committee sitting in that year. But in time " the old 
constitutional tribunal was resorted to^ and the conse-> 
quence was, that in the last year before the Larceny Act 
was passed (1846-47), though the number of committals 
had decreased by 200 on the committals of 1837, the 
trials by jury had quadrupled the number of trials that 
year. The Larceny Act has brought summary convic- 
tions again into action in another form, and the conse- 
quence has been that the committals of the first year of 
its operation (1847-48), exceeded the committals of 1837 
by 162.^'^ 

But there is another view of the matter. It is possible 
that while wealth adds lustre to vice in the upper grades 
of society, poverty may deepen the shade of guilt in the 
lower. It is found that that is overlooked or even ap- 
plauded in the wealthier classes, which is viewed with 
affected alarm and indignation should it be discovered in 
the habits of the dependent orders of society. The poor 
man knows that '^ his master, with less temptation, drinks 
as much, and without the same cause for it ; but Ae can 
afford it, and no one complains. A poor man, unin- 
structed, and consequently gross in his views and feelings. 



offences, that of fraud is one bespeaking far more moral turpitude than 
that of simple theft : to the dishonesty of the thief must be added the 
knavery of the liar. It is per se a moral offence of much deeper tur- 
pitude." 
* The charge to the grand jury, 1849. 
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in the heat of passion, transgresses, but marries the woman 
who has been the partner of his wrong doing; a large 
famfly ensues, and he is without work ; and when he asks 
for relief he is sent to the workhouse, where he is separated 
from his wonted companions, and drags on his hours 
wearily and discontentedly. Does he not recollect that 
the " gentlemen^^ at the board of guardians have, perhaps, 
many of them so transgressed, and have rwt married the 
woman thus injured ? that they have merely paid for, not 
repented of their sins? But if those who thus brood over 
the wrongs they have received from society be dangerous, 
is it not also dangerous to have a class above them who 
show by their example that respectability — the " unspi- 
ritual god '' of the English — does not depend on purity 
and benevolence of heart and manners, but on a sufficient 
portion of wealth to supply selfish indulgences without 
trenching on the general appearance to the eyes of the 
world/'* 

In the same spirit, our '' class legislation^' is made to Poor cbiidr 
bear with harshness and severity upon our juvenile popu- t^tei 
lation, if made up of the children of the poor. Many a 
child that is seen to figure in our criminal calendar has 
been " subjected to a niunber of petty restrictions and pu- 
nishment for triffing oflfences, which would never be com- 
mitted by adults. Flying kites and playing at marbles in 
forbidden places, taking a toy from a basket temptingly 
exposed, or a penny tart from an open window, would not 
be likely offences to bring a man before the magistrates, 
but for such the young child is to be familiarized with the 
paraphernalia of ^^ justice.'' ^' I have sometimes cases 
tried before me," says Serjeant Adams, '^for stealing 
penny tarts, oranges, two or three apples, and articles of 
that kind. In one case, about two months ago (March 

* " Philosophy of Bagged Schools." 
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1847), a child nine years of age, who was totally unknown 
to the police, was tried before me for taking a little toy 
hammer, value Id., firom a basketful which was placed at a 
shop door/^* 

sm inezeiu. In dismissing, however, the snbgect of statistics as con- 
nected with popnlar views of juvenile crime, we need 
scarcely express the opinion that the existence of vice in 
the upper ranks cannot lessen our abhorrence of the same 
vice in men who occupy a lower position. With equal 
anxiety should we avoid the fisttal error of r^arding the 
petty offences committed by children as too insignificant 
for our attention. Cruel may be their being summoned 
before a magistrate, but equally unkind would it be to take 
no steps to save the child firom early accustoming itself to 
a course of conduct which would end in vice of any charac- 
ter. But avoiding the fallacies that have betrayed some, 
by not distinguishiQg the difference between juvenile de- 
pravity and juvenile crime — ^between the return of com- 
mitments and the number of the criminal classes — ^we shall 
still find enough to awaken the deepest commiseration on 
behalf of the children of the mjusses of our country, whe- 
ther initiated or uninitiated iu vice. 

Twrn vernu ^ 4. But wc havc uot yct entirely escaped firom those 
false views of existing evils which may obstruct our fotore 
course. A needless dispute, conducted with a spirit, some- 
times repulsive, seldom beneficial, has arisen between the 
rural and suburban authors of the day. Fedings of a 
political nature have been allowed too prominent a place in 
the discussion. Whoever would wish to create a whol&- 

PrejudicM. gome State of opinion, with a view to engage the public 
mind on behalf of the young, must endeavour to stand 
aloof firom all contracted and party views. Yet it is of 
importance to ascertain the truth : not to decry the manu- 

• " Beformatoiy Schools." 
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fiMstaring system, should the greater eiH be firand to exist 
in its Tunnage ; not to condemn mnl oocnpations^ should 
an equal or greater amount of e¥il be proTed to result 
from them ; but to point out the source of the danger to 
the child in either, aooovding to the xiew taken of than 
respectively. In laying before the reader the opinions ad* 
Yanced on both sides, the fi^ct will dedare itself, that th^re 
is sufBcient in the occupations of both town and country to 
exert an un&Fourable influence on the morality of juTenile 
operatiyes and labourers wiikaui salutary supervision on 
liie part of their employers. 

If we take a glance at statistics we shall find " that in iimDQfactttr. 
r^ard to juveoile crime. North Lancashire is very greatly ^^ 
surpassed by twenty-two counties, most of which are agri* 
cultural, and that in female criminality it is surpassed by 
nineteen counties, almost all of which also are agricul- 
turaL'' But i^ judging firom particular localities, a de- 
cision against the town or the &ctory is m^ed, the follow- 
ing is the kind of argument raised to nullify the charge. 
There is less and less effective machinery employed for 
detectbg crime and bringing it under magisterial notice. 
Here exists a strong feeling of reluctance to prosecute an pandty or 
offender, firom a dread of incurring the odium into which expiainoS! 
such a step often plunges the prosecutor where every one is 
known, as in a village ; or there exists the analc^us re- 
pugnance to disgrace the transgressor, who may be either 
personally known to the injured party, or be a relative of 
JWrniliftT acquaintances. The absence of temptation to 
petty offences is another strong and obvious aipmient. If 
boys steal firuit because of the facility afforded to pecula- 
tion, such chances to criminate oneself are afforded to the 
country lad dunng but a few weeks in the year ; but to 
boys in our great cities they are not only tenfold in 
amount, but are afforded during every day in the year, 
owing to the great number and variety of trifling articles 
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Boralpiir- 
suits; infla- 
enceoD 
character. 



Urban and 
raral crime 
compared. 



exposed for sale. In the philosophy of crime it is well 
known that the hope of concealment affcer sinning is one of 
the most powerful inducements to yield to temptation. 
The village thief is a maxked character : suspicion deprives 
him not only of numerous opportunities of theft, but in- 
disposes him to indulge his vicious propensities, except 
when extraordinary circumstances inspire the hope of es- 
caping detection. In the city the thief is one of a gang, 
marked by the police ; he passes under false colours before 
the strangers of his own locality. Careless of the dis- 
esteem of the better disposed, which would render life 
intolerable, if possible, in a village, he falls back upon the 
companionship of crimiuals. Such a combiaation of cir- 
cumstances, it is urged, is the cause of the preponderance 
of crime in the town. 

The very character of factory employment is regarded 
by some as an inducing cause of immorality. It is true 
that agriculture may be studied as a science : but it is 
asked, does the ploughboy share in its ameliorating in- 
fluence ? Nature affects the poetic, and its study exercises 
a refining influence upon the admirer of open fields and a 
smokeless sky. But is the English shepherd a poet? 
" The annual drama awakens the poet and the moralist, 
but it can little raise the soul of the hind. He toils on, 
and in his round of humble errands there is little call for 
mental effort. His implements are scanty and are not 
imaginative. The manufacturing labourer is always in 
sight of suggestions to thought and research. His motive 
power is a fairy charm and a giant force, combining the 
grace of the altar incense with the heaving of the volcano's 
fury.^'^ 

If we take the amount of crime as shown in Mr. Wet- 
Cher's reports into consideration, our estimate of the ifc..- • 



* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Edncation. 
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nicipal will not be low as compared with that of the 
rural population. " It is not mann&ctming Manchester^ 
bat mnltitadinons Manchester^ which gives birth to what* 
ever criminality may be imputed to it. It is the large 
town to which both idle and jurofligate and practised 
villains resort^ as a likely field for the indulgence of sen- 
suality, or the prosecution of schemes of plunder.*'* To 
the same effect is the result of Mr. Fletcher's investigations 
as shown in his shaded maps. " The migration of the dis- 
honest into the more wealthy, populous, and instructed 
localities, proves the influence of the denser populations 
rather to assemble the demoralized than to breed an excess 
of demoralization.''t But the nature of the crimes will be 
found to weigh in favour of the country. As to the em- 
ployment of men, women, and children in the same mill, 
ilie objection is in some degree met by reference to field 
labour, which, according to unobjectionable witnesses, is 
productive, in most instances, of serious immorality. Bas- 
tardy, as of greater prevalence in rural than other districts, 
is the result of serious demoralization among villagers. 
^'Pield work isavery bad thing for girls— forty-nine out 
of the fifty are seduced by it.'' J Were the artizan of tem- 
perate habits, and his wife properly trained to ideas of 
domestic economy, there can be no doubt but that children 
of the manufacturing districts might be fitvoured with the 
advantages of an education as much superior to that with- 
in the power of the rustic to bestow, as the wages, houses, 
food, and clothing of the former are superior to those of 
the latter. Placing together the statements and counter opposiBg 
statements on the much vexed question before us, we shall noondied. 
arrive at the conclusion that neglect in general, and indif- 

* Bev. J. Clay, Chaplain to Preston House of Correction. 

f Edacation, National, Voluntary, and Free. 

{ Reports of Special Poor Law Commissioners, <fec. 
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ference to the moral welfare of the dependent classes^ are 

the root of the evil in town and country. K, therefore, 

NpRiect the that cvil preponderate in the mannfacturing district, evi- 

SiltT^d ^^^^^ ^ produced in proof of more wide-spread neglect on 

country. the part of the manu&cturer, and vice versa. If the rural 

population of any given locality be found possessed of a 

high tone of moral feeling, it wiU be invariably found that 

that healthful state is not the result of the inherent purity 

of rural pursuits, but commendable interest shown in the 

industrial classes by the country squire, or the clergyman 

of the parish. And that the same beneficial influence may 

be exerted over a factory population, may be illustrated by 

the following extract from the report of the Preston GbxA 

Clerical for 1849, by the worthy chaplain, the Rev. J. Clay: — 

testimony. >.^-rxr liii t* i -n • t» 

" We can now imderstand the reason of the small ratio of 
crime to population in Preston. No committal for any 
offence^ no summons to the Town Hall of Messrs. Hor- 
rocks and Miller's hands, numbering about 2,000; or of 
Messrs. Catterals', numbering about 800, has taken place 
for two years : how strongly do these facts negative the 
assumption which imputes crime to the manufacturing 
system. The cotton factory permits fewer opportunities 
for the growth and practice of dishonesty, and in the hands 
of good and wise masters, not only provides regular and 
remunerative labour, but also promotes the mental and 
spiritual cultivation of the labourers with a regularity and 
success unattainable where employment is less systematic, 
and workmen more scattered.^^ In further confirmation of 
this view we extract the following firom Mr. Wilson's re- 
port of the Belmont Factory Schools, of which we shall 
have to give a more extended notice hereafter. Referring 
to the eagerness manifested by boys to attend the schools 
connected with the candle works, Mr. Wilson remarks : — 
''The fact of his having at his disposal so great a prize for 
good conduct, as the sending a boy down to work, gives to 
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die mastor much greater power over them than that pos- 
sessed in an ordinary school. A friend^ when looking into 
this one day^ remarked that, with such power in our hands, 
we might, if we pleased, get up the finest school in Eng- 
land; that if we chose to start a school for 1,000 boys we 
could always keep it fiiU. I think it is possible that if we 
get all things to work well in the £Etctory, we may hereafter 
get up an entirely self-supporting school outside, from 
which to promote the oldest and the best boys into the 
£Eictory free-school, and from thence, as opportunity offers, 
into the work, so that the batch of boys annually taken into 
the £Etctory should be the cream, so to speak, of a very 
much lai^r collection.^' 

Were there no such pleasing instances of the effect of 
a benign Christianizing influence over circumstances so 
loudly decried, as the cause of all the juvenile depravity 
of the age, one or other of the following disastrous con- 
sequences to the great object before us would have to be 
endured. Mistaking the symptoms of the disease for the 
evil itself, our efforts would be misdirected altogether ; or, 
on the other hand, regarding the introduction of machinery 
as the prime cause of the increased corruption of our youth, 
we should at once and for ever renoimce all hope of staying 
the progress of juvenile depravity, under the well founded 
suspicion, that no human power is able to cope with the 
rapidly increasing cause of that evil — ^the manufactures of 
the land. 

We trust that the review of this unfriendly controversy summary. 
will materially assist the cause we are advocating — ^the 
pious care of the yoimg — ^by showing that both in town 
and country there exists a serious amount of crime, and 
that that crime is the result of no necessarily deteriorating 
influence inherent in either the manufacturing or agri- 
cultural pursuits of our country, but in the grievous neg- 
lect of the employed by the employers. " Assaults made 
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upon the character of the manufactaring districts have 
awakened a reprisal of argument^ and perhaps of invective^ 
very prejudicial to cool discussion/^ We are, we sincerely 
trusty animated with no party motive. We have one 
grand aim — ^the salvation of the young. We would enlist 
statesmen of every political creed. We would invoke the 
zeal of every sect of religionists to hasten to the rescue of 
the child. 
ciaBon. jjay He who suffers us not to approach Him without 
the use of an expression calculated to awaken the tenderest 
feelings of filial regard towards Himself^ and an universal 
sympathy of our common brotherhood to all of human 
Wnd — " Our Father^' — ^grant " that His work may appear 
unto His servants^ and His glory unto their childreny and 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us^ and estab- 
lish Thou the work of our hands upon us ; yea, the work 
of our hands establish Thou it.'' 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE SOURCES OF JUVENILE DEFRAVITT CONSIDERED. 

** The nurse needs to learn 

That it is dangerons sporting with the world, 
With things so sacred as a nation's trust, 
The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge." 

CowpER, Time Piece. 



§ 1. In the previous chapter our attention was directed to Gon«ct 
'' the inquiry into the present state of juvenile depravity/' porunee of 
as essential to all calm and sanguine efforts on behalf of 
children. A knowledge of the sources of that depravity is 
of primary importance to those who engage in the work of 
prevention and reformation. It is possible to mistake the 
symptom for the disease. An error at the outset^ will 
vitiate our purpose^ and render abortive every philanthropic 
undertaking. It wiU be difficulty indeed^ to decide^ whether 
more evil results firom our neglect^ or firom our unwise in« 
terference in the matter. It wiU, we trusty be apparent^ 
that there exists as great a necessity for retracing our 
steps in some respects^ as for proposing and prosecuting 
more enlightened and liberal measures. 

Happily for our country^ there is no lack of information infonntuoii 
on the subject of our investigation. If the knowledge of 
an evil be a part of the curative process^ we have no barren 
field to explore as pioneers. If some aq[>erience is neces- 
sary to practical measures and certain results^ we have the 
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consolation of knowing that both failure and success^ are 
the valuable stores we inherit from noble-minded and self- 
denying predecessors. The former reminds us of the ne- 
cessity of reconsideration and reconstruction. The latter 
urges us on to more comprehensive and diversified plans. 
Experience warns and suggests. The axe may now be laid 
to the root, 
rbe cause of The great enormity and extent of luvenile depravity are 

juvenile °_ _ ix i. i ii o n^- 

deprayity. apparently the result oi an unhealthy state of feeung. 
Two classes of individuals participate in creating and per- 
petuating that evil. An unhealthy state of feeling in the 
parent and in society at lai^^ is the primary cause of the 
present extent and character of immorality in the rising 
generation. The natural depravity of hnman nature is not 
ignored in this view. That " foolishness is bound in the 
heart of a child/^ is a feet accredited by the highest of 
authorities. But if ^' the rod of correction shall drive it 
far from him/'*^ the continuance and development of that 

Parental, f' fooUshness^' is chargeable not on the original taint, but 
the unnatural neglect of the principle^ '^ TVain up a child 
in the way he should go."t 

The neglect of children by their parents is not invari- 
ably to be censured^ but oftener to be pitied. Can aa 
much be said in favour of society? We fear not. The 
dereliction of parental duty will be found associated with 
(1) ignorance ; (2) helplessness ; (3) too early exposure of 
children to the hardships and temptations of life; (4) 

s«cmi. cruelty ; (5) depravity. So fer as the corruption of the 
large portion of the children of the nation depends upon 
society^ it may be traced to (1) selfish indifference to the 
condition of the dependent classes; and (2) injudioious 
and harsh interference. 

Much has been said on the philosophy of crime. A 
tendency to mystify matters has thrown an air of hopeless- 

* ProT. xxii. 15. f FroY. xzii 6. 
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ness over the appearance of evil. The existence of some 
&Lta]iij, the influence of some presiding genius of evil^ or 
in &ct anything^ is the cause of javenile depravity, pro- 
vided you can make it intangible, invisible, or alto- 
gether undefinable to the practical mind. Affecting to 
have no privileges beyond those common to man, we 
would leave such abstruse subjects, as the origin of evil, 
to perplex the metaphysically disposed. But Ve assume 
that, whatever be the source and nature of the evil prin- 
ciple, the cause of its growth into juvenile delinquency is 
to be sought in the conduct of parents and society. The 
following facts in elucidation of this doctrine are offered 
to the consideration of the reader, in the earnest hope that 
they may disarm prejudice and prepare for the adoption 
of the plans that are to be detailed in the subsequent 
portions of this work. To enter vigorously upon reme- 
dial measures for the prevention and repression of crime, 
we must be fully persuaded, that the present race of evil- 
doers is in a great measure the result of past neglect, and 
that whether the character of our foture adult population 
is to be moral or immoral wiU depend, under the blessing 
of God, upon the nature and extent of the attention paid to 
the spiritual condition of the children of this generation. 

Among the best informed classes it is not an uncommon PanntAi 
sight to meet with parents utterly destitute of all sense of "^***'*^ ^' 
parental responsibilities. This is seen in the absence of 
due restraint; the granting of license to an extent ruinous 
to childhood, when least wayward; the absence of reproof; 
the want of inculcating and enforcing sound moral and 
religious principles. In the middle and upper classes such 
cases are comparatively rare, and the evil is in some mea- 
sure counteracted by circumstances not enjoyed by the 
children of the poor. The boarding school, we have no 
doubt, supplies in some measure that discipline which 
should be practised at home. But the children of the 
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great masses of the nation snfifer from the want of proper 
feeling and information on the part of their parent on 
the necessity of restraint without the means that would 
mitigate the evil. The habits and gross amusements 
of the people are indicative of ignorance as to what would 
enhance their own happiness and comfort. How can 
they care for the yet distant wants of the child? The 
present mental condition is^ alas ! in the majority of cases^ 
but a little removed from that of the beasts of burden. It 
r^'and ^ *^® growing conviction of those who most sincerely long 
the lower for the clcvatiou of the lowest classes^ that though the toil 
to which multitudes are subjected is excessively severe, yet 
it is very questionable whether relief in the amount of 
physical exertion would be conducive to greater enjoyment 
without a simultaneous revolution in their mental and 
moral condition. ^^ Unable, for the most part, to read 
books of instruction or amusement, with understanding or 
profit, ignoraat of all the sciences even in their very rudi- 
ments, uninstructed in any art that has relation to their 
higher faxnilties, with the imagination and the fancy and all 
the other ministers of taste unawakened from their sleep, 
unacquainted even with most of the little arts having a 
relation to their own domestic state, nay, unskilled in the 
very games which might innocently fill up a vacant hour, 
what could they do with more leisure ? Alas ! I fear we 
have an answer in what we all see aroimd us, in the pro- 
ceedings whi(di too generally characterize the haunts most 
frequented by them during the intervals of their weekly 
labour by day, in their evenings, and even in their Sunday 
and other holidays.^' * 
Cue of Can this description be gainsaid ? If not, what must be 

aneient'uid the uaturc of the training given to children by persons who 
" *™' are not fit to enjoy a leisure hour ? Plutarch states of the 

* J. Forbes, M.D., Lecture on Happiness. 
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Laoedaemonians^ what may make us blush for our Chris- 
tianized country. ^^ If they had no particular orders^ they 
employed themselves in inspecting the boys and teaching 
them something useAil^ or in learning of those that were 
older than themselves/^ But if the English labourer or 
artizan knows of no other use of vacant time than for gross 
indulgences or idleness^ how can he be expected to under- 
stand or care for the mental culture or moral training of 
his children? The effect of utter neglect by those who are 
the natural instructors of youth must be of an aggravated 
character^ and must be regarded as at the root of a variety 
of evils, which, though they may be developed and matured 
by other influences, originate here, in the lamentable igno- 
rance of the parents. The Eev. F. Bishop, long employed 
in Liverpool in visiting the haunts of misery, states that he 
found in four unselected courts in one street, 126 children, 
and that out of this number only 22 attended a school, 
though all were of an age capable of instruction. 

This neglect of available advantages is not the only 
result of ignorance. Positive evil ensues from the habits 
formed by children while thus ranging about our filthy 
courts and alleys. It cannot, therefore, be a debateable 
point that ignorance on the part of the parents, the effects 
of which are never counteracted by means such as the chil- 
dren of the higher classes enjoy, is a principal cause of the 
evil of juvenile depravity. 

§ 2. Helplessness and destitution. Under this aspect Poverty a 
of the condition of the people of England will be found ^^ ^ " ' 
a variety of deteriorating processes. The poverty of the 
parent is a necessarily inducing cause of serious evUs. 
The trials to which the poor are exposed affect not only 
their physical health and comfort: moral evils of a 
serious nature accompany the hardships of life. The 
poor parent is too often a harsh and bad parent. The 
poor child by a natural process becomes a vicious boy 
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and a juyenile delinquent. " Poverty is not only a 
serious ill in itself — ^it is the aggravation of every other, 
and of its own nature it must be very widely diflftised. 
We cannot hope that it will altogether cease. We can 
scarcely hope that, with all possible correction and re- 
lief, it will cease to press upon multitudes with extreme 
severity. We, as Christians, need not lay our account 
for any other state of society. Our Bible is fiill of refer- 
ences to it as to a permanent condition of things. It makes 
plain our duty towards it. If it prophetically denote its 
subversion, it encourages the hope, it strengthens the 
assurance, as the result only of religious influence. We 
must study their case. We must sound their misery. 
We must render ourselves conversant with their affairs, 
their prejudices, their physical sufferings, their spiritual 
privations."* Penury by itself is productive of many 
evils. But in crowded cities it assumes a character both 
repulsive and heart-rending. Its present effects on juve- 
nile poor should awaken compassion. Its influence on 
their moral character is productive of lawless and vagrant 
Oar back habits. The streets are crowded with roaming ragged 
children, while the school is scantily attended, or alto- 
gether deserted. ^^ I speak with deliberation, when I 
say that I know of no spectacle so degrading as the back 
streets and suburbs of English towns with their crowds of 
half-clad, filthy, and degraded children playing in the 
dirty kennels." t Foreigners have recorded the fact, and 
published our national disgrace. The danger of unpitied 
and unmitigated poverty in the masses of the people is 
obvious. If the foreigner adopts such views of that con- 
dition as the following extract contains, we cannot feel 
surprise if the suffering poor, who feel what others observe, 
should cherish the views of the chartist and the socialist. 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
•h Joseph Kay. 
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'^ The concdtioii of the lower classes at the present mo- a foreign 
ment is a moumfdl comment on English institutions and "'''' 
ciTilization. The multitude are depressed in that country 
to a degree of ignorance, want, and misery, which must 
touch every heart not made of stone. In the civilized 
world there are few sadder spectacles than the present 
contrast in Great Britain of unbounded wealth and luxury 
with the starvation of thousands — crowded into cellars and 
dens— without ventilation or light, compared with which 
the wigwam of the Indian is a palace. It is a striking 
fact that the charities of England, though almost in- 
credible, make little impression on this mass of misery. 
Thus teaching the rich and titled to be just before they are 
generous, and not to look to private munificence as a 
remedy for selfish institutions.^^* 

The most repulsive aspect of poverty is the condition Hoveu. 
of the homes of the poor. The effects of an injurious 
character from this one source upon poor children cannot 
be too deeply pondered. Some have lightly spoken of the 
connection of sanitary with moral reform. *' Neither,^' Moral and 
says Flint, ''does the criminal class originate in the want Kform^ 
of propel" sanitary r^ulations or the crowded or pro- 
miscuous condition of the bye-lanes and courts of the 
great towns. The action of these conditions on the 
morals of the unhappy class who are subjected to them 
is unquestionably most deteriorating, but the conditions 
themselves are concomitants, not causes of the moral 
debasement of that dass.'^ But we are inclined to think 
that, in the language of the North American Review 
(April 1852), '' Virtue and vice are as dependent upon 
physical conditions as health and disease. There is a 
fixed relation between comfort and morality, and there 
is a terrible positive connection between physical and 

* Channing. 
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PromiBcnoiiB 
sleeping. 



spiritual degradation.^^ That there is fearful truth in 
this view will he seen in the following facts : — '^ In these 
wretched dwellings/^ remarks Joseph Kay, " all ages and 
all sexes, fathers and daughters, mothers and sons, grown- 
up brothers and sisters, stranger adult males and females^ 
and swarms of children, the sick, the dying and the dead, 
are huddled together unth aprowimity and mutual pressuire 
which brutes would resist ; where it is physically impossible 
to preserve the ordinary decencies of life, where all sense 
of propriety and self-respect must be lost, to be replaced 
only by a recklessness of demeanour, which necessarily 
results from vitiated minds.'^ Speaking of the number 
and character of the low lodging-houses in London, 
Captain Hay, chief superintendent of the metropoUtan 
police, observes, ^^ that the labours of parties well inclined 
to promote the well-being of society will be of little avail 

while there are such causes in operation whilst 

large masses of the population grow up so immersed in 
ignorance and vice as to look on them with complacency, 
and to live in them without disgust.^^ 

In illustration of the above remarks we have compiled 
the following table* of low lodging-houses in Manchester, 
showing at a glance the wretched character of some of the 
abodes of the poor — ^the manner in which they herd toge- 
ther, and the process of moral deterioration that must 
result from promiscuous sleeping : — 



Year. 


T/OW lodg- 
ing houses. 


Inhabited 
cellars. 


No. of 
nightly 
lodgers. 


No. of houses 
where the 
sexes sleep 
indiscrimi- 
nately. 


No. of houses where there 
sleep. 


From 2 
to 4. 


From 4 
to 10. 


FromlO 
to 16. 


1950 
1851 
1852 


313 
345 
354 


45 
51 
50 


3,544 
4,500 
3,941 


210 
260 
231 


100 
128 
116 


228 
232 
256 


30 
36 
32 



Taken from Capt. Willis's Police Reports. 
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The following will be found in Mayheufs London Labour 
find London Poor. Some of the statements are given in 

• the writer's own words: — ^The children employed by the 
London costermonger have lodgings fomid for them but 

\ rarely. The majority of these precocious lads sleep in the 

* same room with their master and mistress. Deserted or 
fugitive children — ^whose number in London is firightfiil — 

^ orphans^ the children of vagrants and thieves, resort to low 
- lodging-houses, whose conventional names are said to be 
too disgusting for the eye or the ear. Here may be seen 
. huddled together, without the least regard to age, sex, or Haunts of 
decency — ^men, women, children of all ages and propensi- ""^' 
ties, not unfrequently as many as eighteen to twenty in 
one small room. In some houses families are accommo- 
1 4 dated, — ^where husband, wife, brother and sister (sometimes 
: eighteen years of age), sleep together, while the younger 
members from seven to fourteen years old have been dis- 
:■ covered asleep on the floor. Some of these lodging-houses 
ore in truth brothels — and others may be described as bro- 
thels for children. 
k^ The owners, or conductresses of these nocturnal haunts, "Fences." 
f ..are 'called ''fences,'^ and are known not only to pamper 
every immoral tendency, but to train wretched children, 
uncared for by others, to habits of peculation. Thieving 
expeditions are planned by them, and the proceeds of these 
. juvenile depredations are taken in return for the board and 
lodging provided. The more expert little thief has an 
allowance of pocket money. 

The licentiousness of those who resort to such places, 
" more especially of the juvenile frequenters*^ is stated to 
be alinoctt incredible. Li some, men, women, and children, 
herd together promiscuously, " but perhaps in no case, or 
in very rare cases, unless they are themselves consenting 
parties. Boys have boastfiilly carried on loud conversa- 
tions^ and firom distant parts of the room, of their triumphs 

D 
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over the virtue of girls^ and girls have laughed at and en- 
couraged the recital. Three, four, five, six, and even more,^ 
boys and girls have been packed head and feet into one 
small bed ; some of them, perhaps, never met before. On 
such occasions any clothing seems, often enough, to be re- 
garded as merely an incumbrance. Sometimes there are 
loud quarrellings and revilings from the jealousy of the 
boys and girls, and'' but we forbear, for no work in- 
tended for general circulation may be polluted by what 
may be found in the extraordinary work whence the above 
sufficiently disgusting particulars axe derived. 
An unfortu- Quc ffirl, about fifteen or sixteen, leading this vicious 

luftte creature. , , ' o 

kind of life for nearly three years, had been repeatedly in 
prison, and twice in hospitals. Weary of sin and its con- 
sequences, she entertained a strong desire to escape from 
her associates by emigration. " Whatever that's bad and 
wicked,'' was her confession, "that any one could fancy 
could be done in such places among boys and girls, that's 
never been taught, or won't be taught better, is done — ^and 
night after night." 

In the rooms thus occupied there are seldom to be found 
persons above the age of twenty. They all live by theft, 
pocket-picking, or prostitution. 

Not quite The following, a narrative of sad experience, will excite 

a painful interest in the reader's mind : — " If," said one, 
" an innocent boy or a girl gets into a lodging-house, he'll 
not be innocent long — ^he can't. I know three boys who 
have nm away, and are in the lodging-houses still ; but I 
hope their father has caught them. Last night a little boy 
came to the lodging-house where I was. We all thought 
he had run away by the way he spoke. I wanted to get 
him back home, or he'll be as bad as I am in time, though 
he is nothing to me ; but I couldn't find him this morning, 
but I'll get him home yet perhaps." 

pSSir * " During this time," said a good-looking girl about six- 
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teen, '' I used to see boys and girls from ten to twelve 
years old sleeping together, but understood nothing wrong. 
I never heard of snch places before I ran away. If a de- 
cent girl goes there (to a low coffee-house) to get a ha'purth 
of coffee, seeing the board over the door, she is always 
shocked. Many a poor girl has been ruined in this house 
since I was, and boys have boasted of it. I never knew a 
boy or girl do good, once get used there. Once get used 
there indeed, and you are life ruined. I was an only child, 
and havenH a friend in the world. I have heard several 
girls say how they would like to get out of the life, and 
out of the place. From those I know I think that cruel 
parents and mistresses causes many to be driven there.^^ 

Such is the description of the lowest class of London a itarUinc 
youth. The sceptical may be satisfied by personal investi- ^ 
gation. Can these be children ? We ask not whether 
such a state of juvenile depravity can possibly exist in the 
metropolis of Christendom, the fountain of bibles and tracts 
which circulate in the remote comers of the earth, the 
[datform on which are found the patriotic denizens of the 
world, and where rear their noble heads the mimificent 
palaces of charity? But we ask with incredulous grief, 
can these be children ? It would afford some relief to our 
sorrow, and mitigate the shame that bums on the cheek, London 
could we feel but the melancholy satisfaction of knowing iXenM im 
that London is an exception, that juvenile depravity from * **^"^* 
the destitution of the poor, which compels a resort to such 
filthy abodes of vice, will not be found elsewhere. The 
delusion will be dispelled by inquiry into any first-rate 
provincial town in the kingdom. Were there no analogous 
predisposing causes, the immigration of vagrants, the 
itinerancy of that roaming and abandoned class, is con- 
tinually circulating and diffusing the seeds that are pro- 
duced in the hotbeds of depravity in the metropolis. To 
this source of juvenile depravity attention will be presently 
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directed. But before leaving the subject^ a glance at the 
i^vvrpooL condition of the poor in liyerpool (as afforded by the pen 
of the Rev. F. Bishop)^ will show how extensive a source 
of juvenile corruption are the lodging-houses and abodes of 
the poor. ''The injury to the physical man is not the 
most lamentable effect of this state of things. The moral 
aspects of the question are of still graver import. The 
repulsive abodes in which large numbers of our population 
are compelled to dwell^ are alike destructive of health and 
morality. When you penetrate their homes in our dingy 
and foetid courts, you will find in many a three-roomed 
house twenty or thirty persons, and sometimes more, of all 
ages and both sexes, Uving together without the power of 
attending, I will not say, to the refinements of civilized 
society — ^the use of such a term would sound something 
like burlesque — ^but to the commonest decencies of life, 
which even savages respect. In such a soil, how can reli- 
gion take root ? From such experiences, what can there 
be to link the soul to virtue and goodness ? For the most 
part, these poor creatures are, I believe, strictly and to the 
full extent, as far as their own consciousness is concerned^ 
living without Gtod in the world. How could it be other- 
wise? What have they to tell them of His love? or 
awaken within them a consciousness of their spiritual na- 
ture? Not only are they cut off from the refining agencies 
of civilized and Christian life — ^they are shut out even from 
the benign ministers of nature. Neither bright sunshine 
nor purifying breeze invites them to look upward. Na- 
ture's temple is closed against them, and the only one that 
opens before them is that in which misery sits, reeking in 
rags, as the presiding deity, and crime stands by as the 
ministering high priest.'^ 
The inference. We trust that the imprcssiou on the mind of the reader 
fix>m the foregoing statements will be kindred to our own. 
The study of the subject cannot £Bdl, we think, to convince 
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an unprejudiced observer tliat the abodes of tbe poor are 
not oolj " concomitants/' bnt also the *' causes of the 
moral debasement^' of the juvenile poor. The particular 
vices to which children are exposed — or which are rather 
thrust upon them from promiscuous sleeping — are painfully 
indicated in what we have advanced. Children are not na- 
turally prone to lasciviousness. While the animal passions 
are yet undeveloped^ the instinct of shame and the noble sen- 
timent of modesty are almost the predominant^ if not the 
only principles that sway the mind in childhood and youth. 
The barrier that the Creator has placed against the illicit 
intercourse of the sexes is thus broken down^ even before 
the unhappy victim is alive to any propensity. With the 
adult the case may be otherwise. His sin results from 
unrestrained conduct. The child in these dens of infamy 
is a lost character before he is conscious of any inclination 
to indulge his lower and sensual passions^ or aware of 
either the sin or injury that will result. A tangible fact^ 
the beneficial result of model lodging-houses upon the 
adult poor^ is conclusive on the pointy that the character 
of the dwellings of the lower classes^ and especially of the 
lodging-houses^ is a fearfriUy inducing cause of juvenile 
depravity. 

§ 3. Next to the discomfort arising from the abodes Precanoiw 
of poverty, the precarious employment of multitudes of Hjourocof 
our countrymen is an exciting cause of crime. '^The 
destruction of the poor is their poverty."* The temp- 
tations to which thousands are exposed are necessarily of a 
trying description. It was the prayer of one who was not 
without that knowledge of human nature which the poor 
are made daily acquainted with, though himself in circum- 
stances of royal opulence, " Give me not poverty, lest I be 
poor and steal, and take the name of my Grod in vain.''t 

* Prov. X. 16. ♦ Prov. xxx. 9. 
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It has been proved beyond all donbt^ by statistics^ that 
there is a positive connection between the ratio of the 
price of food and the number of commitments. The abmi- 
dance of employment and the cheapness of food are in- 
variably followed by a decrease of crime. Nay, if not 
biassed by class feelings, the prejudices of caste, we shall 
discern in the difference between the means of obtaining 
food possessed by the upper and lower classes of a com- 
munity, the great difference between the criminal propen- 
sities of the various orders of society. Under the influence 
of huager man is at the mercy of every temptation that 
promises relief. Persons of a precarious calling are con- 

jjrec wet stantly liable to sin. " Three wet days, I was told,'* says 
Mayhew, " by ff clergyman, who is now engaged in selling 
stenographic cards in the streets, will bring the greater 
part of 30,000 street people to the brink of starvation. 
This statement, terrible as it is, is not exaggerated.*^ 
Such is the exposure to crime when men are engaged in 
legitimate attempts to ward off the influence of hunger. 
Vagrancy and mendicancy, which multiply the chances of 
occasional extreme want, deprive the mind of that honest 
independence which removes the criminal act to that 
critical point when to steal, or not to steal, is a question 
of life and death. In juvenile delinquency numerous in- 
stances are presented of children being driven to theft ; to. 

Difference at Icast, the first act of peculation. That the great differ* 

between rich i»» , ,i .• tj_/»»i 

end poor cuce oi circumstanccs, the great mequauty oi social posi* 
"** ' tion, are not to a greater extent the disposing cause of 
crime, is ground for respect for the sons of toil and the 
victims of the multitudinous emergencies and casualties of 
life. '^ The absence of envy characterizes, in a very sin- 
gular manner, our poor fellow-countrymen. It can only 
astonish us that they acquiesce in arrangements of society 
which do not seem to meditate their good. It might, 
perhaps, be proved that their interest is consulted, but the 
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argument would be slow and abstract. They wait not for 
it; it may be that they could not appreciate it. They 
have abeady bowed to their lot.^^* Their patience^ their 
" hourly submission'^ to irremediable sufferings^ their self- 
control^ when seductions are not wanting^ when impulses 
from within are neither few nor powerless^ bespeak the 
poor as worthy of sympathy and generous aid. " Verily, 
the acted philosophy of the poor is a thing to make those 
who write and preach about it hide their heads.'' f The 
question, however, is more in the province of the states- 
man and the political economist. It is enough for us to 
have pointed it out, if indeed it was necessary at all, as 
connected with juvenile depravity. In our subsequent 
remarks we shall have to notice the bearing of certain in- 
stitutions which will materially affect the circumstances of 
destitute children, and thus indirectly benefit the poverty- 
stricken of our fellow-creatures. 

§ 4. Among the many revolting features of savage life, Empioyme 
the employment of females in masculine labour always 
excites the indignation of the reader of travels. But the 
withdrawal of woman's attention fix)m the care of her 
of&pring, and fix)m domestic duties, is a stigma upon the 
social state. In a multitude of instances this is as much 
the result of a short-sighted policy, and the worthless cha- 
racter of the husband, as unavoidable stringency of circum- 
stances. It is, to say the least that may be advanced, an 
unnatural arrangement. 

It usually aggravates instead of mitigating the evils of injurious 
penury. On the future history of the child its effects are practice. 
unquestionably injurious. With the rural population it is 
not a prevalent practice. During certain seasons of the 
year it is perhaps unavoidable. The consequences are then 
not of Hiat serious character which requires philanthropic 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education, 
t '* London Labour and London Poor.** 
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interference. In maniifactimng districts the evil is a^ra- 
vated^ because of more constant recurrence. In our large 
towns and cities^ however, the habit of employing mothers 
in street-selling rises to a revolting degree. The following 
account of a costermonger^s life in the streets of London, 
will furnish deeply melancholy evidence of the frightM 
mothCT*** ®^^ ^^ *^® custom : — ^The tap-room is the resort of the 
£a.ther, while the mother may be said to frequent, rather 
than to inhabit her house. Standing at a stall or pacing 
the streets with her humble wares, the day is spent away 
from her children, who play in the court or alley, "picking 
•ndher np their morals out of the gutter .^^ The parents have no 
chiidien. solicitudc about them provided their limbs acquire their 
natural form and strength. Their notions of right and 
wrong are derived from police interference. The history of 
one of those girls is the history of all, and may be thus 
summed up. During the earliest days of its life, the 
infant is nursed by some neighbour, the mother, if a fond 
one, visiting it at stated intervals, or having it brought to 
her at certain appointed places, to be fed. As soon as able 
to go alone, the court becomes her play-ground, and the 
" gutter her school-room,^* and the day is spent under the 
care of an elder sister, among children similarly abandoned 
by their parents. At the age of seven she enters upon the 
occupation of her life, never daring to return home in the 
evening if unfortunate in her sales, but passing the night 
under a dry arch or by the entrance of some market-place, 
until the morroVs gains ensure her a safe reception and 
shelter under the paternal roof. Once inured to the hard- 
ships of a street life, the coster girl acquires so strong a 
relish for it, that nothing short of absolute compulsion will 
cause her to adopt another. It is by the aid of these little 
precocious creatures, that many a family is kept from 
starvation or the workhouse. A little girFs own statement 
is a sad exhibition of the hardships of this class. Speaking 
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of her mother^ she said^ ''she used to be at work from six 
in the morning till ten o^dock at nighty which was a long 
time for a child^s beUy to hold out again^ and when it was 
dark, we would go and he down on the bed and try and 
sleep until she came home with the food. I was eight 
years old then.'^ 

The above extracts need no comment. This indirect 
source of juvenile depravity is as obvious as that the evil is 
not confined to one great city. . Multitudes have sickened 
and died^ and multitudes have survived such hardships 
only to enter but too early upon a course of vagrancy and 
dime. 

The following table,* showing the number of lost chil- 
dren in one city only, in the course of a year, exhibits the 
amount of parental neglect, and the dangers to which poor 
diildren are hourly exposed. 

Table SHOwiNa the Numbeb of Ghildben Lost Annually in 

Manchesteb. 



Tear. 


Number lost. 


No. restored by 


No. found by 






police. 


parents. 


1845 


4064 


1702 


2362 


1846 


4265 


2099 


2166 


1847 


4348 


2064 


2284 


1848 


4715 


1681 


3034 


1849 


4400 


1799 


2601 


1850 


3757 


2032 


1725 


1851 


4188 


2179 


2009 


1852 


4191 


2220 


1971 



§ 5. Vagrancy. The history of the coster girl, and the vagrancy 
lost children of one town in this country, will prepare us 
to account in some measure for the existence of vagrancy. 
The connection between it and mendicancy and theft will 
be palpable after the study of the characteristics of the 
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class. It will be of importance to observe that these 
nomads amongst us may be divided into two classes : the 
one takes to it £rom love of roaming and idle habits^ the 
other resorts to it .from the force of destitution. The 
latter class ought to be known as mendicants rather than 
as vagrants properly so called. The mendicant^ unless a 
professional beggar (in which case he belongs to the va- 
grant orders)^ returns to his wonted occupation with the 
return of prosperous times. But the vagrant, whether so 
by disposition, or early training, is seldom induced to earn 
his livelihood by the sweat of his brow. The various 
causes inducing a tramping life, will be briefly presented by 
the following statistics. At the meeting already alluded to 
(at page 8), consisting of thieves of the juvenile class^ the 
following facts were elicited by Mr. Mayhew. It was 
found that twenty-two had nm away from their homes^ 
owing to the ill-treatment they had received from their 
parents ; eighteen attributed their ruin to the habits they 
acquired and the associations they had formed while run- 
ning wild in the streets ; fifteen confessed that they had first 
learned to steal in lodging-houses. 

Tramping Qf the 150 who wcrc cougrcgatcd together on the 

occasion, it was found that ^venty-eight had their stated ' 
rounds through the country every year ; sixty-five of them 
were in the regular habit of sleeping in the casual wards of 
the unions, and fifty-two usually passed the night in the 
lodging-houses for the class of '^ travellers^' which are 
scattered over the length and breadth of the land. 

statiitics. On the same authority we find the number of tramps 

and beggars throughout England and Wales to be on the 
lowest computation about 22,000. The average of com- 
mitments from this class amounts annually to 19,621. 
Many of them never see the interior of a prison, whOst 
others escape with about a dozen incarcerations during 
life-time. 
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These moral pests and nuisances to ciyilized society have vagruraf 
certain prominent features requiring the most serious con- '*'*™^**' 
sideration of the nation. The following is a miniature 
taken from a portrait of this order hy- a clei^yman^ who, 
as the reader scarcely requires to be informed^ has paid 
great attention to the subject. They are able-bodied men, 
j^ysically stout and healthy, full of mischief, restless, 
volatile, stubborn, doggedly self-willed : impatient of the 
least control, and delighting in nothing so much as in 
''diwarting the authorities.'^ They freely indulge in every 
amusement vdthin their power, but are by no means given 
to intoxication, though strongly distinguished by their 
" libidinous propensities." Beading is not one of their 
pleasures, but they take great delight in the intercourse of 
the casual ward. Ignorance certainly is not a marked 
feature, most of them displaying a strong, shrewd inteUect, 
bve of enterprise, contempt of danger, eagerness to engage 
in feats of strength and peril. Of quick perceptive powers, 
they are totally deficient in patience and perseverance. 
They possess a keen sense of the ridiculous, and betray at 
times the deepest pathos. A constitutional antipathy to 
all continued exertion, and passionate attachment to a 
roving life, induce them to make, during the summer 
months, annual rounds of the country, contriving to vary 
the route so as to be continually visiting strange places. 
They are so perfectly oi^anized^ that whatever affects their 
liberties or their comforts, is communicated to the whole 
fraternity in an incredibly short space of time.* 

The character above sketched is sufficiently disgusting vagrancy tud 
and alarming. The contaminating influence of this 
ging nlfir people visiting every nook and comer of the 
landy must be incalculably great. The total suppression 
of vagrancy would, indeed, be the disappearance of one 

* ^ London Labour and London Poor.** 
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kind of the crime coining under the denomination of 
summary convictions. The alternation of the periods of 
gluttony and starvation^ idleness and of spasmodic physical 
exertion^ must lead to a debasement of mind. The intervals^ 
frequently long, of their desultory occupation, must be 
filled up of necessity by habits of mendicancy and pecula- 
tion. *^ To my mind,'' says Mayhew, '' vagrancy is the 
physical cause of crime.'* Many of the reputed thieves in 
London are nocturnal marauders in winter and vagabonds 
in summer. 
?S& S^g^g ^^ declared years ago, and may be reiterated 

with undiminished emphasis, in the present day, to be 
practised more in London than in any other city in 
Europe. In one of the reports presented to the House 
of Commons, '^ it was stated in evidence that two houses 
in St. Giles (which is the principal resort of beggars), are 
frequented by considerably more than 200 persons, who 
hold in them a kind of club from which all who are not of 
their profession are excluded ; that children are let out by 
the day, and that the hire paid for deformed chidren is 
sometimes as high as 4^. per day, and that a regular school 
is kept in the same district where children are instructed in 
the arts necessary to their success as beggars. It has been 
stated that the number of professional beggars in and about 
London amounts to 15,000, more than two-thirds of whom 
are Irish." * 

Now, when it is remembered that the professed vagrant 
is a vagabond and thief, out of sheer necessity at certain 
times, and always a part of the dangerous classes in society, 
and that children are carried about by their parents, or 
those who hire them, and are thus early habituated to the 
pleasures, the hardships, and the vices of a roaming life ; 
nay, that children are essential to success in a vagrant 
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career^ then it will be easily admitted, that yagrancy, 
which is closely allied to mendicancy and theft, is a pri- 
mary cause of juvenile depravity. 

"How/' asks a county magistrate,* "does juvenile The me of 
delinquency arise ? Soon after birth the child is carried deunqaeac 
into the street with some slender, filthy covering of rags, 
exposed to the cold and damp blast of our shifting tem- 
perature, that his shrill cry of agony may the better wring 
the pittance from the passer-by. A cry it has been more 
than once established made the more agonizing by the 
application of human agency. So soon as the little 
urchin can lisp the cry "puir wean,'' or its tiny Umbs 
carry its stinted body, it is thrown out of its dirty den 
into the streets, to beset the doors of the more blessed, or 
to interrupt the passengers on their busy thoroughfares, 
with importunate appeals to charity in a tone of whining 
from which he can never afterwards divest himself. If 
he returns to the cellarage without the expected amount 
of prey, a sound beating, interspersed with curses, may be 
his welcome. He never hears of a God, except as a 
name of imprecation. He seldom has heard of Heaven, 
but often of its opposite, as the place to which any out- 
break of paternal ire summarily consigns him. A Bible 
he never saw ia the house, and though it were put into 
his hands, he could not spell its simplest text. The Sab- 
bath he knows only as a day when the shops are shut, 
and all business arrested save that of the whiskey shop. 
The church bells are rung, and he observes a portion of 
the people better dressed than on other days, but in his 
sphere it is a day noted only as one of greater idleness and 
sensuality than other days. What can be expected from 
such a childhood? — ^from such a culture in the spring-day 
of life?" 

* " JuYenile Delinquency," by a County Magistrate. 
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The following will illustrate the oi^anized system pur- 
sued^ and suggest the necessity of the stringent measures 
required for the suppression of this social evil and national 
stigma. The table is compiled from the First Report of 
the Constabulary Force Commissioners : — 



Mendicant 
lodging- 
houses, 
1837. 



in 



Names. 

London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Bath 

Hull 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne 



Number. 


Average No. 


241 


11 


167 


6 


69 


7 


14 


9 


11 


3 


3 


3 



Daily 
lodgers in 
each house. 



According to the same report, there were in Chelmsford 
several lodging-houses, where it was estimated that about 
2,000 vagrants resorted. In Chester there were ftam 
150 to 200 of these receptacles. " Though the houses in 
Chelmsford are small, yet as many as thirty travellers, or 
even thirty-five, have been found in one house; fifteen 
have been found sleeping in one room, three or four in a 
bed, men, women, and children, promiscuously; beds 
have been found occupied in a cellar. The lodging- 
houses at Chelmsford are made the centre of a kind of 

Ubiquity of circuit, which the people make almost periodically.*' 
Grenerally speaking, they are the " flash-house " of the 
small district; the receiving-house for stolen goods, the 
most extensively established school for juvenile delin- 
quency, and commonly the most infamous of houses in 
the locality. No one can refuse assent to the opinion 
expressed by the Commissioners — " That it is manifest 
that in any efficient arrangement for the prevention of 
crime within the rural districts, the means of suppressing 
or controlling the common lodging-houses must have a 
prominent place." 

oiphanage. § 6. Orphanage must be next specified as one of the ae- 
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cessory causes of juvenile depravity. This source of desti- 
tution and fountain of crime is^ perhaps^ the only one in 
idiich parents are not chargeable with guilt. But the 
calamity is retrievable^ and its tributary character to sin is 
owing entirely to our selfish indifference. Many of the 
frequenters of low lodging-houses are orphans in the 
largest acceptation of that term. Some are fatherless — 
others have lost their mother ; some have practically lost 
the only parent death has spared by a second marriage of 
either father or mother ; many have progenitors who are 
not parents — as cruel desertion demonstrates. Others, 
again, have fathers and mothers, whose ignorance, destitu- 
tion, or vicious habits render them totally incapable of dis- 
charging their parental responsibilities. 

The absence of so many from home while engaged on 
sea,, as sailors, or the protracted absence of fishermen, vir- 
tually place many, with both parents living, in the list of 
those who have lost a father or a mother. Of late, too, 
the extensive practice of husbands emigrating and leaving 
their families, frequently with no other means than those in 
prospect, is a fruitful source of a kind of orphanage. How 
complicated, indeed, is this matter ! Death is busy at its 
fearful game everywhere. An epidemic, an explosion in 
the collieries, or in the steamboat, the loss of a fishing 
smack, or a wreck, will suddenly become the occasion of 
destitution to scores and hundreds of children. The an- 
nexed statistics will show the number of children who 
are annually thrown upon the world firom one particular 
cause. From returns made last year, it appears that 
within the short period of a single month 148 persons 
lost life by explosions in the collieries. The result was, 
66 widows, 1,217 orphans. Such a disastrous catalogue 
is not a rare exception. Turn whichever way you will, 
and official reports from prisons, or penal reformatory 
achoolsj will combine with the ragged school statistics 
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to point to orphanage as an indirect cause of juvenile 
delinquency. 
J^ojl^of '^It has been calculated that there are 700 orphans 
committed to the prisons of our country every year; that 
there are 2,000 committed of those who are deprived of 
one of their parents, so that there are nearly 3,000 an- 
nually left without their natural guardians to guide th^n 
into the paths of duty and to instil into them the practice 
of virtue/^* 

At the meeting of thieves before referred to, nineteen 
had both parents living, thirty-nine had lost one, and 
eighty both father and mother. 

Among the inmates of Redhill Farm, Beigate, are the 
following proportions :— 

In 1850, there were in the institution twenty-seven who 
had lost both parents, nineteen their father, and twelve 
their mother. 

In 1852, there were in the same institution twenty-nine 
who had lost both parents, twenty-five their father, thirty- 
eight their mother, and seven were illegitimate. 

In Aberdeen, there were in the Industrial Feeding 
Schools, in the three years ending 1846, eight orphaned, 
thirteen motherless, fourteen deserted, and ninety-eight 
fatherless children. 

To avoid prolixity, we may refer the inquirer to the 
statistics of ragged schools in any part of the country to 
learn the extent to which orphanage prevails in the land, 
iiwiriad It is heart-rending to know that the child, suddenly de- 

prived of his natural protectors, wanders in our streets 
begging and crying, till becoming acquainted with persons 
of his own age who are professed b^gars, or reputed 
^ thieveSy he is led to the lodging-houses resorted to by these 
^wretched children, and there victimized and initiated into 

* Beport of Conference. 
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the mysteries of crime. *' To the gang of yomig thieves, a 
new hoj, who is not known to the police, is often (as a 
smart young pickpocket, then known as the ' cocksparrow,' 
described it to me*) a godsend" 

The fate awaiting the female orphan in great cities needs 
no specification. Her course of crime, awful as it is, is too 
much a matter of notoriety to need another word. While 
disinterested friends to the orphan child are scarce, there 
are multitudes of those who are alive to the profitable but 
vicious uses to which the destitute little one may be ap- 
pUed. In London, for example, the orphans of coster- 
mongers " are countenanced and employed^^ by some who 
" set them up " in life, and introduce them to their favour- 
ite beer-shops and lodging-houses. The career thus com- 
menced will close under circumstances already described. 
That orphanage is a source of destitution, and conse- 
quently, through our mglect, a fruitful cause of juvenile 
delinquency, has, we trust, been demonstrated in our fore- 
going disclosures. The many orphan asylums studded 
over our land, are not sufficient to meet the evil. They 
are oflten restricted by regulations which prevent their 
being universally a house of refuge. Too often an amount 
of patronage is required to gain admission which, when 
within a child's reach, is a presumptive proof that that 
child is not an orphan, so far as destitution is implied in 
the term. Happily a class of asylums is rising up daily to 
meet the case of the really destitute. 

§ 7. Too early exposure to the hardships and tempta- Early 
tions of life must be added to the above list of deteriorating "^^"^** 
causes. The vagrant leads his child about with him ; the 
beggar converts his ofi^ring into a source of profit ; the 
orphan is thrown into the society of thieves ; thus a multi- 
fiirious process of depravation is perpetually in operation. 

• Mr. Majhew. 

E 
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These, alas! do not complete the catalognc. The cv^ 
minate not with the worthlessness of particular parents. 
In the present section a further oomplicadcm of the vitiat- 
ing S3rstem is to be pointed out. Our references will be 
chiefly to the London costermonger and the unfortunate 
people who, though not educated to a street life, are driyeni 
to the employment of children, either to eke out a scanly 
subsistexice, or to support themsdves on the in&mous 
gains of their unhappy ofGspring. That it is an unnatural 
practice, reversing the economy of nature, is indisputable. 
" The children ought not to lay up for the parents, but the 
parents for the children/^ Parental claims may not be 
pressed to the ruin of youth. ScHue of the &cts about to 
be advanced will prove that to both parents and children 
the cessation of the practice of juvenile street-selling will 
'be equially beneficiaL It would rdieve an important dastf 
from the injurious pressure of competition ; it would shield 
a numerous section of the juvenile poor from many of those 
dangers that we proceed to exhibit. 

«rect.foik Among the street-folk of London are found the following 
orders: — 1, street-sellers; 2, street-buyers; 3, finders; 4^ 
street-performers, artists, and showmen; 5, street-artizans, 
or working pedlars; and 6, 8treet-labourers.t The de- 
scription given of these classes respectively, is repulsive to 
our better feelings, and a standing reproach to our civiliza- 
tion. But what are we to think of the condition and cha- 
racteristics of the young people who are denominated 
" street-finders ?" With some reluctance we here transcribe 

the sad delineation. ^' After these we have those 

who, as I said before, literally ^pick up' their living in the 

Engiand'i public thoroughfarcs. They are the 'pure' pickers, or 

those who live by gathering ; the dgar-end 

finders, or 'hard-ups,' as they are called, who collect the 

• 2 Cor. xii 14. 

•f ^ London Labour and London Poor." 
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fefose pieces of smoked cigars from the gutters^ and having 
dried thein> sell them as tobacco to the very poor; the 
dredgemen, or coal-finders ; the mnd-hurks, the .bone- 
grabbers^ and the sewer-hnnters/' That the great number 
^diildren thus employed should be allowed to remain in 
such d^radation can neither be consistent with our Chris- 
tianity^ nor co-exist with the safety of our institutions. 

The class of costermongers^ or street-sellers^ has been stvfet rap- 
compnted as amounting to about 30^000. Their children reo^iu. 
are invariably educated to a street life. Laboiurers out 
of employ are also periodically thrown upon such means 
of subsistence. While some return to their former avo- 
cations^ others^ becoming attached to the comparative 
independence of the order^ eventually establish them- 
selves in the calling of the costermonger. Irish immi- . 
'grants, '^taking to the coster's barrow/' are perpetually 
•swelling their ranks. From these different sources the 
number of street-sellers is annually increasing. Besides 
the children by birth '^ costers/' about 2,000 boys live in 
the employ of adult street-sellers, who receive half-price 
wages. The reason of this employment is obvious. They 
^re used as '^ agents " to a great extent. The parents of 
the lads, thus at lai^e, are either unable to support them, 
or/ if able, prefer putting their money to other uses (such 
as drinking), and so the lads have to look out for them- 
sdves, or, as they say, ^' pick up a few pence and a bit of 
grub as we can.'' Such lads, however, are the smallest 
class of costermongering youths, and are sometimes called 
'* cas'alty boys," or " nippers." One of Mayhew's inform- 
ants stated : — ^' They must learn slang to live, as they have 
to wait at markets every now and then, from one hour to 
six : they associate with one another, and carry on conver- 
sations in slang about the penny 'gafib' (theatres), criticis- 
ing the actors. The older ones may talk about their 
sweethearts, but they always speak of them by the name of 
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' nammow/ ''* From another informant the following was 
elicited: — "It is grievous to see children, as soon as 
they are able to speak, thrust into the streets to sell, and 
in many instances, I am sorry to state, to support their 
parents. Kind sir, picture to yourself a group of these 
children mixing together, indiscriminately, the good with 
the bad, aU uneducated, and without that parental care 
which is so essential for youth, and judge for yourself the 
result. The lads, in some instances, take to thieving (this 
being easier for a living), and the girls to prostitution — 
and so they pass the greater time in jail, or get transported. 
Even those who are honestly disposed cannot have a chance 
of bettering their condition, in consequence of their being 
uneducated, so that they often turn out brutal husbands 
and bad fathers. Surely, sir, Grovemment could abolish 
this juvenile trading so conducive to crime and so injurious 
to the shop-keeper, who is so highly rated. This juvenile 
trading I consider the root of the evil. After the removal 
of this, the costermongers might, by classifying and co- 
operation, render themselves comparatively happy in their 
condition, and become acknowledged members of society.^' 
Thehirtory The history of a coster lad may be thus briefly stated, 
taking the same work as our authority. When a lad has 
lungs sufficiently developed to enable him to shout " well 
and loudly,'^ he is taken into the streets by his father 
(who, perhaps, through exposure to cold and excessive ex- 
ertion in recommending his goods, has injured his own 
voice), to call the attention of street-buyers to the price 
and excellences of his wares. During this apprenticeship 
these precocious youths, some of whom are not seven years 
of age, acquire a knowledge of the mysteries of street- 
seUing. " A governor,'^ said a coster, " in our line leaves 
the knowledge of all his dodges to his son, jist as the rich 
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* That is, ^ woman," the order of the letters being reversed. 
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coyes do their tin/' In about seven years the coster lad 
has acquired skill in the routine of business^ and impudence 
and deception enough to act independently of his &ther; 
bat his conscience and heart have been left to develop ac- 
cording to circumstances. About thirteen, it " ordinarily'' 
happens that he becomes unmanageable, and, quarrelling 
niHi his fEither, is turned adrift. Money at an exorbitant 
rate of interest, or a barrow on similar conditions, is easily 
procured. In a short time an opposition is set up by a son 
against his fEither. If circumstances favour his independent 
life, '^ his next want is to get a girl to keep home for him. 
I was assured that it is not at all uncommon for a lad of 
fifteen to be living with a girl of the same age as man and 
wife." '^ It is curious to notice how perfisctiy unrestrained 
are the passions and appetites of these youths. The only 
thoughts that trouble them are for their girls, their eating, 
and their gambling; beyond the love of self they have no 
tie that binds them to existence." 

In addition to their vicious education, and the state of Frecarioiu 
their minds as rude and heathenish as those of the Kaffirs, 
the very uncertain nature of their calling exposes them to 
crime. ^' Now, of all modes of obtainiog subsistence, that 
of street-seUiDLg is the most precarious. Continued wet 
weather deprives those who depend for their bread upon 
the number of the people frequenting the public thorough- 
£Eure of all means of living, and it is painM to think of the 
hundreds belonging to this class in the metropolis who are 
reduced to starvation by three or four days' successive 

* • 39 

ram." 

Such is the life of even the trained and skilfrd street- wretciied- 
sdler. But the unfortunate men, women, and children, 
who betake themselves to the coster's barrow as the last 
resort are great sufferers. A professional salesman of this 
daas thus bemoaned the miseries of the occasional coster : — 
^^ If 8 awful to see some poor women, too, trying to pick 
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up a Uving in the Streets by selling nuts or oranges. Ifs 
awful to see them, for they canH set about it right ; be- 
sides that there is too many before they start. They don^t 
find a living; ifg only another way of starving " The life 
of a coster-boy is one of extreme hardship and suffering.. 
From four o'clock in the morning and six in the winter, he 
has to attend the barrow of an adult, and accompanies him 
to the tap-room of some public-house at night, where in- 
temperate habits are early acquired. 

We need not enlai^ upon the life of a coster-boy as a 
£raitfiil source of juvenile depravity. *' It is idle," says 
Mayhew, '' to imagme that these lads, possessed of mental 
acuteness almost wonderful, will not educate themselves in 
vice if we neglect to train them to virtue.^' The evils of 
street-selling, as practised by children in our laj^er towns^ 
are as numerous as they are ruinous in their tendencies. 
Childhood is preparatory to manhood, and the engagements 
of the former should invariably have a prospective reference 
to the necessities of the latter. But the nature of most of 
the occupations of the boy develops little, if aught, of 
those Acuities that will be serviceable to the man. His 
remuneration is uncertain ; his profits whatever he can 
extort ; and can it be wondered at that he is tempted 
occasionally to steal, and always to defraud ? Multitudes 
of them affix a value to the article in proportion to the 
respectable appearance of the person solicited to become a 
purchaser, trusting not to the value of the wares offered, 
but to the rags, filth, and emaciation displayed on ihe 
person of the vendor. That the child thus traiued should 
become a consummate begging impostor cannot be a 
matter of surprise. The whole system is essentially 
wrong, and without question i^ serious source of juvenile 
delinquency and adult destitution. Bering, impositioi^ 
and theft, are the natural fruits of which juvenile street- 
celling is the seed. 
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§ 8. Lamentable as are the results of too early ex- Pandera 
poenie to the hardships and temptations of life in thedepndi^ 
streets^ &cts more painfdl await us. Disgusting as 
the scenes in the lodging-houses may be^ there are 
phases of juyenile depravity yet more appalling — the 
more so, because we find adult miscreants obtaining a 
horrid livelihood by pandering to the vitiated tastes of 
these unhappy children. That too strong indignation 
cannot be Mt will be shown by glancing at ihe juvenile 
theatres, dancing-rooms, songs, gambling and intemper- 
ance, as found in the metropolis. The rapid increase of 
late years of d^raded characters, who find it profitable to 
cater to the tastes of the lowest class of children, is matter 
of extreme r^ret. The increased efficiency of the metro- 
politan police has rendered adult theft not only a matter 
^ of great difficulty, but of extreme hazard. It was found 
convenient to put forward children, while behind the 
sereen they safely directed the operations of the juvenile 
diief.* Farental depravity manifesting itself under avidotu 
varied aspect, often associated as we cannot but think with p*^'"* 
a besotted ignorance, has not only allowed, but systematic . 
cally trained the olBGspring to Hie worst habits possible to 
a diild. What can we anticipate from the training of 
children by such parents as practise in£Emticide, which we 
are assuredf extensively prevails, to escape the burden of 
sapport, or to meet the quarter-day payments, by the 
burial fees ? " It is generally believed that the property 
stolen by the criminal classes, or got by fraud and beg- 
ging, considerably exceeds per head the average wages of 
the working classes.'^ | The temptation to abandon the 

' It is well known that the rapid increase of crime daring the last few 
years, has chiefly consisted of petty thefts. The inference is unquestion- 
aiUe, that a greater number of children have been employed for the 
reasons above stated. 

f By Jos. Kay. \ Flint on Crime. 
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path of honourable industry is thus of no ordinary cha- 
racter. But when to it is superadded the knowledge^ that 
children are more successful supplicants^ and safer thievesy 
we can scarcely wonder that a vicious parent should be an 
effective trainer of an abandoned &mily^ to support by 
their crime his habits of wicked indulgence. ^'A little 
girl^ who looked stunted and wretched^ and who did not 
know her age (which might be eleven)^ told me she was 
sent out by her mother with six halfpenny worth of nuts, 
and she must carry back sixpence^ or she would be beat.'' 
Neither can it surprise^ that parents spending their leisure 
hour in the beer-shop should habituate their sons to early 
intemperance. 

intemper- ^' I am* oftcu amazed and sorrowful to my heart's core, 

when on looking back on a week or a month's experience, 
I bring up before me the various scenes of wretchedness I 
have witnessed, to see how overwhelming a proportion of 
the worst of them is owing to this one devouring and 
devastating sin. It is drunkenness that mainly fills our 
gaols with young transgressors; it is drunkenness which 
. more than aught else sends vagrants into our streets, and 
calls for the establishment of our Ragged Schools .... 
... it is drunkenness that produces the sluttish mother 
and brutal father, and drives forth so many sons and 
daughters to eat the bread of sin and sorrow." 

Drunken '^ I/' said ouc (to Mayhcw), " used to take my little boy 

when only five years old to the public-house, and make 
him drunk with whatever I drank myself." " I have 
seen," said another, " b. baby of five years old reeling 
drunk in a tap-room. His governor did it for the lark of 
the thing — ^to see him chuck his self about — sillyfied like." 
Another informant declared that he overheard a proposal 
'^ for a quartern and a two-out (glass) between a couple of 

• F. Bishop, 
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shoeless boys^ under nine years old. One little fellow of 
deven^ on being remonstrated with, said that it was the 
only pleasure in life that he had, and he werenH a-going to 
give that np/' 

'' In ' working the country' a few go ont and tempt 
cxmntry boys to gamble, and, as an ahnost inevitable eon- . 
sequence, to lose. ^ Some of the boys,' said one who had 
seen it often, ' wiU keep a number of countrymen in a 
beer-shop in a roar for the hour, while the countrymen 
ply them with beer, and some of the street lads can drink 
a good deaL I have known three bits of boys order a pot 
of beer each, one after the other, each paying his share, and 
a quartern of gin each after that, drunk neat, — ^they don't 
understand water. Drink doesn't seem to affect them as it 
does men. I don't know why." 

Habits of intemperance acquired late in life are suf- 
ficiently strong to demoralize, and eventually destroy the 
drunkard. The influence of this practice of insobriety on 
so tender an age, and upon a class so little subjected to 
foreign restraint or self-control, can scarcely be described 
in too stroDg language. But a sister vice is rife among 
them. Intemperance is not a passion with the youths. The 
greater part are forced to excess by example and a spirit 
of bravado. But, '^ it would be difficult to find in the 
whole of this numerous class a youngster who is not, 
what may be safely called, a desperate gambler. At the oambUns. 
Bge of fourteen this love of play first comes upon the lad, 
and firom that time till he is thirty or forty, not a Sunday 
passes but he is at his stand on the gambling ground. 
Even if he has no money to stake he will loll away the 
tune in looking on, and so borrow excitement fi<om the 
mooess of others. Every attempt made by the police to 
sheck this ruinous system has been unavailing, and has 
rather given a gloss of daring courage to the sport that 
^nds to render it doubly attractive. For the whole week 
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the boy will work iintiringly, spurred on by the thought 
of the money to be won on the Sunday." Much more 
of the same description is given in London Labour and 
London Poor, to which the curious should refer for mcHre 
ample details. 

Drunkenness and gamblings two coimected vices^ are 
not only twins but parents of other crimes. The 
drunkard feels an irresistible propensity to challenge the 
whole worlds and the gambler must fight in desperation. 

PagiiiBtt. Whilst the pugilist is the hero of his rank among street 
folk^ boxing is regarded by the low-minded parent as 
essential to a complete street education. ^^ Hence it is 
important for a lad and even a girl to know how to work 
their fists well.'' These youths are true to their educati(m. 
Some of them have been imprisoned more than a dozen, 
times for a trial of their skill on the bodies of the police. 
The act of attacking and assaulting an officer is a noble 
deed^ and the punishment of the offence is regarded as 
martyrdom. No sooner is the prisoner free than he is 
substantially welcomed by a '^ subscription'' raised on his 
behalf. ^' In their continual warfere with the force they 
resemble many savage nations for the cunning and treachery 
they use. The lads endeavour to take the unsuspecting 
^ crusher' by surprise^ and often crouch at the entrance of 
a court until a policeman passes^ when a stone or a brick is 
hurled at him^ and the youngster immediately disappears. 
Their love of revenge^ too^ is extreme; their hatred being 
in no way mitigated by time, they will wait for months^ 
following a policeman who has offended or wronged Ihem^ 
anxiously looking out for an opportunity of paying back 

the injury It is called plucky to bear pain with* 

out complaining.' " 

Arc these Thcrc was an age when to be " as children" was an 

children? ^ 

expression synonymous with the highest standard of mo- 
rality and gentleness. Were our acquaintance limited to 
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the youth of this dass^ how great a change would be 
necessary in our ideas and terms. To be a ^^ Corinthian'' 
was^ it is said, in centuries past, an expression significant 
of the lowest state of moral degradation. Yet, in writing 
to the church in that notorious city, Corinth, St. Paul thus 
refers to the known disposition of children : " Brethren, be 
not children in understanding; howbeit in malice be ye 
children, but in understanding be men.''*^ In London, 
the centre of Christian activity and Christian institu- 
tions, the precocity and depravity of children, num- 
bering hundreds and thousands, would render the use of 
such an exhortation of singular and melancholy impro- 
priety. But the growth and existence of this deplorable 
state of barbarity among a class said to embrace some 
80,000 souls, are assuredly evils of our own creation. 
While culpable neglect on the part of the better informed 
in society allows the continuance of such things in the 
heart of the great metropolis of a Christian country, there 
is not wanting, as we proceed to show, a systematic process 
of deepening and eidargiBg the stream of corruption that 
pollutes the lower walks of life, directly in the city — Godicsmes 
indirectly throughout the provinces. According to an 
intelligent and trustworthy informant, who had lately 
emerged from these lower strata of society, Mayhew 
computes that not three in one hundred costermong^rs 
had ever seen the interior of any place of worship, or even 
knew what was meant by Christianity. Not one in forty 
oould read. The City Missionary is listened to with some 
respect, although not always understood; but tract dis- 
tributors '^ bothered them,*' and are regarded with uncon- 
cealed dislike. The visits of the former to the sick, -and 
occasional presents of oranges and " such like things,*' 
ensure them a if elcome reception. WhHe to so great an 

• 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
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ertent uncared for by Ae Protestants^ there are circam- 
stanoes that concnr to throw them under Ae influence of 
Popery. The mingling with Irish, the visits from the 
sisters of charity, the attention of their priests to the sick 
and dying, create an influence in &your of that corrupt 
system. An informant expressing his opinion on the 
matter, said : '^ I am satisfied that if the costers had to 
profess themselyes of some religion to-morrow, they would 
all become Roman Catholics, every one of them.'' '^ If a 
missionary came among us with plenty of money,'' said 
another costermonger, '^ he might make us all Christians 
or Turks, or anything he liked." 

The state of the juvenile portion as to religion is, 
therefore, one without a principle to form and dispose the 
mind to good. Without religious instructors, they are not 
without numerous and wicked instigators to the indulgence 
of every vicious propensity. Let us turn our attention to 
their amusements. 

The costermonger's business is in the street, and his 
recreation in the public-house, the dancing-room, and the 
theatre. '' Even those who are influenced by fitmily ties 
and affection prefer to ' home ' — indeed that word is rarely 
mentioned among them — ^the conversation, warmth, and 
merriment of the beer-shop, where they can take their 
ease among their mates. Excitement and amusement 
are indispensable to uneducated men." Evidence also is 
given in proof of the £Eict that the juvenile portion are not 
very nice about the kind of excitement afforded. " If 
their amusement is bad," said one of themselves, '^ they 
don't care ; they only wants to langh, and this here kind" 
(described below) " of work does it." Their &vourite re- 
sort is to the " penny ga&," or the penny theatres; and 
the "twopenny hops," or the dancing-rooms. The former 
are^ to some extent, suppressed, and the latter are not so 
numerous as a few years ago. Their influence on the 
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growth of juyenile deprayily cannot for a moment be 
doubted. The best conducted theatre has its train of 
inunoral consequences. Let the following account be 
read hy even the advocates of such places of public re- 
creation, and his sentiment will be in accordance with 
our own in reference to the low juvenile theatres of the 
metroplis. '' On a Monday night as many as six per- 
formances will take place, each one having its 200 
visitors. The audience is usually composed of children 
so young that these dens become the school-rooms where 
the guiding morals of life are picked up; and so pre-£r?«sinuB 
oocious are the little things that the girl of nine will, 
from constant attendance at such places, have learned to 
understand the filthiest sayings, and laugh at them as 
loudly as the grown-up lads round her. What notions 
can the young female form of marriage and chastity, 
when the penny theatres ring with applause at the per- 
formance of a scene whose sole point turns upon the pan- 
tomimic imitation of the unrestrained indulgence of the 
most corrupt appetites of our nature ? How can the lad 
learn to check his hot passions, and think honesty and 
virtue admirable, when the shouts around him impart a 
glory to a descriptive song, so painfully corrupt, that it 
could only have been made tolerable by the most habitual 
excess? The show that will provide the most unre- 
strained debauchery will have the most crowded benches ; 
and to gain this poiut things are acted and spoken that it is 
criminal even to allude to ! " These penny theatres were 
jformed out of unoccupied shops, and were, therefore, 
neither stationary nor permanent centres of moral pollu- 
tion. But the following graphic description i^ in refer- 
ence to a building of a different order. The difference, 
however, is not such as to render it, or, we fear, any 
similar institution, free from the general imputation of 
being a hotbed of juvenile depravity: — "On a good 
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attractive night the rush of costers to the threepenny 
The "Vic." gallerjT of the Coburg (better known as the ^ Vic/) is 
* ^' peculiar and aknost awful. There are few grown-up 
men that go to the ^Vic/ gallery. The generality of 
visitors are lads from about twelve to twenty-three; and 
though a few black-fox^ sweeps, or whitey-brown dust- 
men may be among the throng, the gallery audience 
consists mainly of costermongers. Yoimg girls, too, are 
very plentifiil, only one-third of whom now take their 
babies, owing to the new regulation of charging half-price 
for infants. At the foot of the staircase stands a- group 
of boys, begging for the return checks, which they sell 
again for a penny or three balance, according to the 
lateness of the hour. The gallery at the 'Vic' is one 
of the largest in London. It will hold from 1,500 to 
2,000 people. When the gallery is well packed it is 
usual to see piles of boys on each others' shoulders at the 
back ; while on the partition boards, dividing off the slips, 
lads will pitch themselves, despite the spikes. As you 
look up the vast slanting mass of heads from the upper 
boxes, each one appears on the move. The huge black 
heap, dotted with faces, and spotted wijbh white shirt- 
sleeves, almost pains the eye to look at; and should a 
clapping of hands commence, the twinkling nearly blinds 
you. The gallery audience do not seem to be of a gentie 
nature. One poor lad shouted out in a crying tone that 
' he couldn't see,' and instantly a dozen voices demanded 
that he should be turned out." 
Effects. Comment would be supererogatory, if not an insult to 

the reader of these pages. A few fsicts, however, will show 
how soon and how surely the unhappy child who enters 
within the walls of such a place of amusement is a ruined 
character. Among the juvenile thieves present at the 
meeting heretofore referred to, was one who stated in his 
'^ speech" on the occasion, that after the death of his 
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&iher he entered upon a course of honest industry^ but the 
'^ play '' led him to be a thief; and that from that time 
to the present he had done nothing but b^ or steal. 
'^ Thirteen confessed that they had taken to thieving in 
order to go to these low theatres^ and one lad said that he 
had lost a good situation on the Birmingham Railway 
through his love of the play/' 

Sufficiently painful as are the above accounts^ there are Dandng. 
places akin to the theatres^ and of an equally demoralizing 
tendency. At a penny gaff near Smithfield^ " the visitors, 
with a few exceptions, were all boys and girls, whose ages 
seemed to vary from eight to twenty years. Some of the 
girls stood laughing and joking with the lads in an uncon- 
cerned and impudent manner that was almost appalling. 
Some of them, when tired of waiting, chose their partners 
and commenced dancing grotesquely, to the admiration of 
the lookers-on, who expressed their approbation in obscene 
terms, that, far from disgusting the poor little women, 
were received as compliments, and acknowledged with 
smiles and coarse repartees. As to the song singing, the songs. 
most obscene thoughts, the most disgusting scenes, were 
coolly described, making a poor child near me wipe away 
the tears that rolled down her cheeks with the enjoyment 
of the poison. It was absolutely awful to behold the relish 
with which the young ones jumped to the hideous meaning 
of the verses.*' 

It is painfrd, inexpressibly painful, to learn that the Marriage. 
'^dancing-rooms are the {daces where matches are made up. 
There the boys go to look out for ' mates,' and sometimes 
a match is struck up the first night of meeting, and the 
couple live together forthwith. The girls at these dances ' 
are all the daughters of costermongers, or of persons pur- 
suing some other course of street life. Unions take place 
when the lad is about fourteen. Two or three out of every 
hundred have their female helpmates at that early age, bu^ 
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• 

the female is generally a couple of years older thaii her 
partner. Nearly all the costermongers form such alliances^ 
when both parties are under twenty/' 

'^Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of these 
children is their extraordinary licentiousness. Nothing 
can exceed the extreme animal fondness for the opposite 
sex which prevails among them. Probably siich circum- 
stances as the promiscuous sleeping together of both sexes^ 
and the example of older persons indulging in the grossest 
immoralities in the presence of the youngs and the use of 
obscene expressions^ may tend to produce or force un- 
natural precocity — a precocity sure to undermine health 
and shorten life. Jealousy is another characteristic of 
these children^ and^ perhaps^ less among the girls than 
boys. Upon the most trivial offence in this respect, or on 
the suspicion of an offence, the former are sure to be beaten 
cruelly and savagely by the latter. This appears to be a 
very common case.'' 
Literature. The ouly othcr souTCC of juvenilc amusement we shall 
refer to is the light reading of poor children ; and we may 
premise, that though the majority of the costers' children 
are totally illiterate, yet they are not absolutely excluded 
from feasting upon the dainties of a corrupt literature. 
They eagerly listen to one who is capable of affording them 
gratification by reading the worst details of murders, rob- 
beries, &c., that can be published. And here, our remarks 
embrace a larger number of the juvenile population than 
that constituting the children of the professional coster. 
In the meeting of thieves, '^ 63 of the 1 50 present were ablif 
to read, and 50 of this number said they had read JadE^ 
Sheppard, and the lives of Dick Turpin, Claude du Vol, 
and all the other popular thieves' novels, as^Mirell as 
the Newgate Calendar, and lives of the robbers and 
pirates." The uninitiated in the art of reading had these 
works read to them in lodging-houses. Niunbers attri- 
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buted their commencement in a career of vice to the in- 
flnence of such works. An expression of JEipprobation from 
one of them of Jack Sheppard, ^^was ahnost universally 
concurred in by the deafening plaudits which followed.^' 
When asked if they would like to be " Jack Sheppards ! '^ 
they answered^ " Yes, if the times were the same now as 
they were then/' 

This is but the natural effect of reading such works on The popular 
the thief or burglar. The general tone of feeling, the 
popular juvenile taste, is not only low, but this state of 
things is fostered by the ignorant or injudicious friends of 
children. The following are stated to be the works most 
in demand in the streets : — Cinderella, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Baron Munchausen, Puss and the Seven-leagued 
Boots, The Sleeping Beauty, the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom, &c. &c. " There^s plenty of Henry and Emma>s,'^ 
said a penny bookseller, " and A Present for Christmas, 
and Pictorial Alphabets, a Good Book for Good Boys and 
Girls, but when people buys really for their children 
they buys the old stories — at least they does of me. 
Fve sold penny hymns (hymn books) sometimes; but 
when they are bought, or ^good books' is bought, it 
is for charity to a poor fellow like me, more than anything 
dse.'^ 

Such are the vices and the recreations of a majority a charge 
of the low juvenile population of the great city. Nor society. 
do these extracts seem to be over-coloured statements. 
From personal inquiry, from a gentleman intimately con- 
nected with a metropolitan ragged school, from a city mis- 
sionary, and from conversation with the ragged child in the 
street, we feel that the truth is not on the whole sacrificed 
to the love of exaggeration. Children driven to a street 
life ''have been either untaught, mistaught, maltreated, 
ni^lected, regularly trained to vice, or fairly turned into 
the streets to shift for themselves. The censure, then, is 

F 
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attributable to parents, or to those wbo shoxdd fill the 
place of parents — ^the state, or society/' 

From a perusal of the preceding painful account, culled 
principally from a work extraordinary in many respects, 
the impression on the mind of the reader will be that it is 
worse than idle to mystify the philosophy of juvenile de- 
pravity and consequent increase of juvenile deUnquency. 
That the corruption of the masses of the lower orders of 
society can be traced to the existence of such deteriorating 
influences as have been, with extreme reluctance, above de- 
tailed, is written with a sunbeam upon the sur£aoe pre- 
sented by the general character of the juvenile population 
m our large towns. 
London and § 9, If less extcudcd uoticcs of the children of provincial 

the provinces. * ^ ^ ^ 

towns has been taken, it is not because materials are 
wanting. References made to the experience of Francis 
Bishop in the purlieus of Liverpool; to the ''Rise of 
Juvenile Delinquency,'' by a county magistrate; to the 
appearance of the streets of Bristol, &c., show that the 
seeds of corruption are '^ broad-casf upon the &ce of this 
Christian country. Were there no analogy presented by 
our provincial towns to the metropolis, there are obvioiis 
and important reasons for giving the preference to the 
juvenile population of the great city. The summer excur- 
sions into the country, the systematic and stated rounds to 
every nook and comer of the land by vagrants and their 
wretched £Eunilies, which support the low lodgiog-houses in 
every town and village, and keep in perfect circulation the 
plans and vices of the most experienced thieves and 
vagrants to be found in the world — those of London — 
show, that the reclamation, reformation, or extirpation 
of the class in London would be to heal the waters at the 
fountain-head, or stop the stream that deluges the country 
with vice. The number of the costermongers, as we liave 
shown, is estimated at about thirty thousand. The 
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number of street diildr^a is stated to be about ten thou- 
aand — a number anmmlly increasing. Nor is tbe number 
of this class tbe only^ or tbe greatest reason for particular 
attention. The fearful power they would tbrow into tbe 
bands of discontented insurgents — ^for tb^ are all Cbar- 
tists — or tbe influence tbey would contribute to tbe Ro- 
loanist i>arty — for tbey are predisposed^ if at all inclined 
towards any religious sect^ to avow attacbment to Roman 
CikOiolicism — ^render tb^n a dangerous class to botb our 
political and religious institutions. Tbere is anotber view 
diat will affect tbe beart of tbe pbilantbropist. ^^ Of all 
the classes tbey should be tbe most honesty since tbe poor 
(who depend upon them for provisions) least of all can 
afford to be de&auded ; and yet it has been shown that tbe 
ocHiflciences of the London costermongers^ generally speak- 
bug, are as little developed as their intellect.'^ 

Adverting once more to their moral and physical con- wretched- 
dition, we shall b^ tbe reader to accompany us^ in tbe 
ensuing chapters^ to tbe more pleasing task of considering 
the duty of society to rescue these unhappy portions *of the 
community from their perilous position. " What little in- 
formation ' tbe street chUdren' receive is obtained from the 
worst class — ^from cheats^ vagabonds^ and rogues ; what 
little amusement tbey indulge in springs from sources the 
most poisonous^ tbe most fatal to happiness and welfare ; 
what little tbey know of a home is necessarily associated 
with much that is vile and base : their very means of exis- 
tence^ uncertain and precarious as it is^ is^ to a great extent, 
identified with petty chicanery, which is quickly commu- 
nicated by one to tbe other ; while their physical sufferings 
from cold, hunger, exposure to the weather, and other 
causes of a simflar nature, are constant, and at times ex- 
ceedingly Beveane. The fate of children brought up amid 
the influence of such scenes, with parents starving one 
week, and intoxicated all the rest — ^turned loose into tbe 



ness. 
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streets as soon as they are old enongli to run alone — sent 
out to sell in public-houses^ almost before they know how 
to put halQ[)ence together — ^their tastes trained to libid- 
inism^ long before puberty, at the penny concert, and 
their passions inflamed with unrestrained intercourse of 
the twopenny hops — ^the fate of the young, I say, aban- 
doned to the blight of such associations cannot well be 
otherwise than it is. If the child be father to the man, 
it assuredly does not require great effort of imagination to 
conceive the manhood that such a child must necessarily 
engender/^ 
BiTtoe " AJi, sinful nation ; a people laden with iniquity — a seed 

of evil-doers — children that are corruptors I .... The 

whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint Prom 

the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no sounds 
ness in it, but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores. 
They have not been closed, neither bound up, neither molli- 
fied with ointment"^ 

^* Have we not tracked the felon home, and found 
His birth-place and his dam ? The country mourns. 
Mourns because every plague that can infest 
Society, and that saps and worms the base 
Of the edifice that Policy has raised. 
Swarms in all quarters : meets the eye, the ear, 
And suffocates the breath at every turn. 
Profusion breeds them : and the cause itself 
Of that calamiUms mischief has been found ; 
So when the Jewish leader stretched his arm. 
And waved his rod divine, a race obscure. 
Spawned in the muddy beds of the Nile, came forth 
Polluting Egypt ; gardens, fields, and plains. 
Were covered with the pest ; the streets were filled ; 
The croaking nuisance lurked in every nook. 
Nor palaces, nor even chambers 'scaped : 
And the land stank — so numerous was the fry.*' 

CowpEB, The Task. 

* Isaiah i. 4-C. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHILDREN THEIB MORAL CLAIMS UPON THE 

COMMUNITY, 



" Tbonhast had pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast not laboured, 
neither madest it grow, which came up in a night, and perished in a night ; 
and should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than 
six score thousand persons that cannot discern between their right hand 
and their left?" — Jonah iv. 11. 

§ 1. The present state of juvenile depravity, and the introducto 
great number and vanety of indncing causes, nave > been 
passed under review. The important questions now are — 
" Ought anything to be attempted by society to anticipate 
the corrupters of our children ?'* '^ Can any effectual re- 
medy be pointed out to meet the fearful and growing evil ?'' 
It requires but little acquaintance with the world to know 
that there are some who are not troubled with the latter 
interrogatory because disposed to answer the former in the 
n^ative. Happily this class are daily numbering less. 
While, however, the theories that inculcated the contempt 
of the lower classes have gradually died away, a better 
state of feeling has not simultaneously arisen. The result 
}iBS been simple neglect. Jonah^s solicitude for the gourd, 
and strange oversight of the welfare of 120,000 infants, are 
unfortunately the precedents followed by the myriads that 
inhabit our great cities. Of the flgwer of the field Christ 
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truly said, ^^ that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of them/' But for the dirty, ragged, yet deeply 
interesting little flower-girl, from whom are purchased the. 
pride of our London windows, Christ did no less than die. 
Yet the £edr, the delicate lady, and it may be the tender- 
hearted woman, who spares neither time nor means to 
nourish the flower, has nothing more than sentimental 
words or sighs — ^if, indeed, these — for the poor little or- 
phan, heathen, thief, who disposes of them in the streets 
for a morsel of bread, or a night^s — I cannot say shelter or 
rest — ^but exposure to vermin and lawless lust. How pro- 
lific a source of evil is indifference to the condition of the 
masses, has been made manifest in the chapter we have 
just closed. On the very occasions when threatening dan- 
gers, or intolerable nuisances to society, have been forced 
before the notice of the public, the poor have met with 
cruelty and revenge, instead of compassion. On this point 
particular attention will be required in our next chapter. 
We may now consider the important question — ^Will not sin 
lie at our door if, knowing the character of the evil already 
described, we do not take stepd to prevent the continuance 
of such a state of things? 

Parental We prcsumc that there can be no difference of opinioii 

^^ as to the obligations of parents to train up their of&pring 

in the practices of morality and godliness. ** If any pro* 

vide not for his own, and especially for those of his own 

house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an in* 

and social, fidcl.'^* But there is a more oomprehensive aspect of ouf 
duty to children which some hold up to view as binding 
upon society, viE., that the children of persons who ard 
indeed " worse than infidels,'' have a general claim upon 
the community among whom Providence has cast their lot. 
To this question let us direct our inquiry. 

• 1 Tim. V. 8. 
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Abraham stands high in the rank of Scripture worthies. Abraham. 
It was no trifling honour to be called " faithful Abraham/'* 
He stands alone in the possesi^on of a title that no less 
authority than inspiration could have been justified in 
bestowin£^. " He was called the friend of God.'' It is by " The fn« 

of CrOd.** 

an easy process of deduction^ that we arrive at the opinion, 
tiiat these high honours were given to him chiefly because 
of the qualities which he, as a parent, master, and chief of 
a tribe, eminently possessed. Of him God designed to 
make a great and mighty nation to whom were to be com- 
mitted the sacred oracles. It is plainly intimated that 
what Grod had " spoken of" to him, viz., to "make of him 
a great and mighty nation," and that '^ all the nations of 
the earth should be blessed in him,"t was founded upon 
this reason : '^ Fob I know him that he will command his 
diildren and his household after him." This declaration 
is as important as it is interesting. The specification of 
ike reasons, for both personal conference with him and 
making of him a great and mighty nation, is strikingly 
significant. God's conduct towards one individual is thus 
studiously shown to have been infiuenced by the course he 
was likely to pursue with his children and his subjects. 
The pious exercise of parental authority and domestic influ- 
ence, was the ostensible ground for making him the head 
of a great nation. The inference is natural, that it is the 
duty of parents to train up in piety their o£&pring. But it 
should be remembered that a great portion in Abraham's 
household were persons related to him as servants are to 
their masters, or operatives are to manufacturers, or 
labourers to a &rmer, or shopmen to the " principal." 
The inference had been less clear, if the care of chil- 
dren alone had been a prominent feature in Abraham's important 
character. But '^ his household " is mentioned. Let the 

* Gal. iU. 9. f Gen. xviii. 18. 
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mulor divest himself of purely European ideas^ and tlie 
wonl " household '' will appear in a more extensive signifi- 
cation than before. With us '^a household '^ is simply the 
family and domestic assistants residing under a common 
roof. As a nomad his household was far more numerous 
than the labourers employed by the laigest fSsurm-holders. 
A» a chieftain, " his household '' was synonymous with a 
tnx^p of warriors.* And surely it is needless to reiterate, 
that the principle is clearly intimated that it is the duty of 
parents and employers to attend to the moral and spiritual 
gixnl of those naturally, or socially dependent upon them 
for their temporal wants. 
,f But we may not omit the notice of another interesting 
IJ^. fact connected with the passage before us. Abraham was 
a rixkI father and a good master; therefore Grod promotes 
him to the headship of a great nation. In that position he 
would exercise the same care and supervision as he did 
when in comparatively humbler circumstances. We see 
no wav of escaping from the conclusion that Grod has de- 
clared' it to be the duty of the superior to care for the spi- 
ritual wants of the inferior classes. 
^ In stating the qualifications of the bishops and deacons 
• of the primitive churches, the following particulars are 
invcu. The bishop must be " one that ruleth well his own 
house having his children in subjection with all gravity.'* 
Tlic reason given for this requirement is — " for if a man 
know not how to rule his own house, how shall he take 
i«i^ of the church of God? " t Of the deacons, the same 
.jjiings are specified, " ruling their children and their own 
booses well." J 

• nWhsnAbnUttbwnl that his brother was taken captive he armed 
m^ born in his own house, three hundred and eighteen, 
Blo Dtn*"— Oen. xiv. 14. 

lUnetionA of the same apostle to Titus (i. 6,) are to 
^il^ however, the words used in directing Timothy 
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' Here we have a comparison of the position in the fSEimily 
ind in the church of God^ to show that the qualifications 
required by the one are analogous to those which are 
caeential to the well-being of the other. If the qualifica- 
tions are the same in both positions^ it is plain that the 
regponsibUities of the positions are necessarily the same. 
The manner in which men discharge domestic obligations 
is the standard of their fitness or unfitness for a public 
or social position^ either in a secular (as in the case of 
Abraham), or sacred and religious community (as in the 
case of Christian bishops and deacons). There seems to 
us nothing plainer than that the neglect of children, or any 
of the dependent classes of the community, is strongly 
reprobated by divine authority, whether they sustain a filial, 
domestic, social, or religious relationship. 

Sentiments of a similar character have been aivowed by The famUj 
uninspired authorities. Doddridge quotes one of the sayings 
of Confucius, which is as follows : '^ It is impossible that he Confuciiu. 
who knows not how to govern and reform his own family, 
should rightly govern and reform a people.'^ " When one Ly<mrgu8. 
advised Lycurgus,^' says Plutarch, " to establish a popular 
gQfvemment in Lacedsemon, ' Go,^ said he, ^ and first make 
a trial of it in thine own family.^ *' 

The case of Eli and his sons is also instructive. Eli was eu and his 
a good man, like Abraham, save in that one point of im- 
portance before us. His '^ sons made themselves vile, and 
he restrained them not.'^ We have seen that because of 
die judicious care and pious interest shown by the former, 
with regard to his family, God enlarged and honoured his 
posterity. But how fearfully was Eli^s neglect visited. 
** I have told him that I will judge his house for ever, for 

point to the good and judicious conduct displayed by Abraham, those used 
in writing to Titus seem adapted to censure the manners permitted by Eli 
in his sons Hophni and Fhineas : ** Having faithful children not accused of 
riot (excess) or unruly (insubordinate or ungovemed)." 



sous. 
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the iniquity which he knoweth; because his sons made 
themselyes yile^ and he restrained them not/^ * In the 
one case we have the example of the exercise of parental 
authority and social influence to promote the interests of 
religion^ and in the other a laxity of parental discipline^ 
where not only was religion scandalized, but the morals 
of the people were imperilled. The posterity of the form^ 
is blessed and enlarged, the family of the latter disgraced 
and extirpated for the simple difference in their respectiye 
manner of treating those who were dependent upon them 
for their moral training. The testimony of Scripture is 
therefore strong in &YOur of the proposition, that it is the 
duty of parents and masters to preserve as much as possible 
their children, servants, or employes, from the commission 

chodien a of sui. But socicty is made up of families. The aggregate 
children of a community are the sacred trust of society; or 
in other words, of the aggregate parents and masters of a 
community. All great movements of a permanent and 
beneficial nature, must result from family influence. The 
head of every family, or *' household,^' owes it to God and 
his country, that those who look up to him for the supply 
of temporal and physical wants, shall not have their higher 
and spiritual necessities overlooked. " This God requires 
of you; his creatures they are whom you call your chil* 
dren ; they owe obedience to Him in the first place, and it 
is His authority which you exercise over them. If they 
perish for want of timely instruction and correction. He 
win require their souls at your hands.'^ t 

Tiie law of Thc inference drawn from the passages above considered 
are strengthened by the precepts of Moses : '^ And what 
nation is there so great, that hath statutes and judgments 
so righteous as all this law, which I set before you this 
day ? Only take hee^ to thyself and keep thy soul dili* 

* 1 Samaelf iii. 13. t Bishop Sh^look* 
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gesaiij, lest thon forget the things which thine eyes have 
seen, and lest they depart from lliy heart all the days of 
thy Efe^ but teach them thy sons^ and sons' sons/'* The 
care and solicitude for the religions welfeure of childrai was 
not only to be a national characteristic. It was to become 
a social feature of every section of the community. " Ye 
shall teach them your children, speaking of them when 
thon sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way^ when thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt write them upon the door-posts of 
dune house, and upon thy gates, that your days may 
be multiplied, and the days of your children, in the land 
which the Lord sware unto your fathers to give them, 
as the days of heayen upon earth.''t l^^ design of Moses 
in these enactments was the same as that which was in 
the mind of the Spartan lawgiver, although the means Sj^artan 
adopted were of a different kind. " Lycurgus left none of'' 
his laws in writing; it was ordained in one of the rhet^e 
that none should be written; for what he thought most 
condudYe to the virtue and happiness of a city, was prin- 
dples interwoven with the mSiiers and breeding of the 
people. These would remain immovable, as founded in in- 
dination and the strongest and most lasting tie^ and the 
habits which education produced in youth, would answer 
in each the purposes of a lawgiver.'^i^ The foregoing pas- 
sages in Deuteronomy are so explicit, that comment would 
but encumber the argument. The only point that might 
require consideration is the possible objection, that while 
flie duty of parents is thus broadly enunciated, we have no 
Evidence that it is the duty of society to be solicitous about 
the moral welfare of the children in a community. We 
think, however, that the obligation to nurture in morality 
any destitute child is not less binding than to provide for the 

• Deut lY, 8, d. + Deut xi. 19, 21, \ Plutarch. 
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spiritual wants of our own children. This might be simpfy 
inferred from the general spirit of all divine regulations, 
and it would be enough for the anxious friend of the juve- 
Dntyof nile population. But something more tangible than infer- 
care for chd- cuccs are required by some. That want may be supplied : 
** Gather the people together, men^ women, and children, 
and thy stranger that is rcithin thy gates, that thejr may 
hear^ and that they may learn and fear the Lord your Grod, 
and observe to do all the words of this law ; and that thy 
children who have not knotvn anything, may hear and learn 
to fear the Lord your Gk)d.^^ This reference to the 
'' stranger and his children'' as possessing a claim upon 
the people among whom they were sojourning, is pecu- 
liarly instructive. '^If a stranger sojourn with thee in 
your land, ye shall not vex him ; but the stranger that 
dweUeth with you shall be unto you as one bom among 
you, and thou shalt love him as thysell'^t ^'^ tithes 
of the third year thou shalt give to the ^'Levite, the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow "% 
Solemn obii- It will bc diflScult to find a reason for caring for the 
religious interests of the stranger and his child, which 
will not equally apply to the children of our own com- 
mimity. Thousands exist among us who are not in a 
better condition than that of the characters alluded to in 
the above precept*— of our own flesh and blood, but alien 
from the upper, middle, and portions of the lower classes, 
in all things else. So important was this matter, that 
'^ after Moses had made an end of speahmg," the mind of 
the Jewish lawgiver again reverts to the duty of a pious 
education, and thus sums up his oration : ^^for it is not a 
vain thing for you ; becatise it is yovr life ; and through 
this thing ye shall prolong your days in the land.'' || Surely 



* Deut. xxxi. 12, 13. + Lev. xix. 33, 34. 

j Dent. xxyi. 12. || Beat, xxxii. 47, 
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it was ''life" to Abraham's posterity, that he ''commanded 
Ids children and his household after him/' Surely the 
neglect of a proper control and supervision over the young 
was visited with no light thing ; '^ all the increase of thy 
honse shall die in the flower of their age/' and "their 
iniquity was not to be purged with sacrifice nor offering 
for ever." 

It should be observed that in an institution of con- General 
tracted and exclusive nature, such liberal measures to- M<wtdc']aws. 
wards the alien in blood and heretical in religion, are 
of peculiar significance. To the claims of the helpless 
stranger, the poor, and the young, the stem spirit of the 
Mosaic dispensation was made to give way. In these 
respects what an exalted tone of public feeling it was the 
object of that economy to create. The prohibition to take 
interest from their own countrymen ; the command to lend 
to the poor gratuitously under certain circumstances ; the 
septennial cancelling of debts ; the periodical restitution of 
landed property ; the protection which the hired labourer 
enjoyed ; the general law of pledges, which could provide 
for even the feelings of delicacy cherished by the honest 
poor ; the law respecting gleaning ; the respect required 
towards the aged, and tenderness towards the deformed ; 
and that which was thus expressed, '^ Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart ; thou shalt in any wise rebuke 
thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him ;"* these and 
others of a kindred nature, are the laws enacted by Moses, 
but the spirit and tone of each are such as imbue the pages 
of the New Testament. Taking these enlightened views of 
llie relation of man to man, and the precepts before con- 
sidered respecting the conduct of the adult to the child, it 
is dear that, according to both Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, it is the duty of society to save the young as 
much as possible from the commission of sin. 

• Lev. xix. 17, 
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The marrfagt Satisfactoiy 88 the above may appear^ we think that th^ 
a child case Is Capable of even stronger proof. We allude to the 
""***"• singular but striking question put by the prophet Malachi. 
Sring to the^aS^Less of L marriage cLpact-dt is 
asked^ ^' And did He (God) not make one ? . . . and where- 
fore one ? that he might seek a godly seed"* Moralists have 
enumerated many reasons for perpetuating the sanctity of 
the marriage vow. The effect on man and the effect on 
woman are shown to he of the hest character from its oh- 
servance^ and of the direst description from its yiola- 
tion.f The provision made for the care and educaticm of 
the of&pring have not heen overlooked. But we would 
here point out the design of divinely sanctioning tibe 
institution^ viz.^ the religious education of the duldreiL 
The happiness of man^ the greater comfort and respecta- 
bility of the woman, are doubtless thus secured. But the 
end here made prominent is, that he " might seek a godly 
seed.'^ 

The distribution of the race into families arises out of 
the divine knowledge of the wants of their offspring. The 
very form into which society is moulded, is condudye to 
the happiness and spiritual welfare of the young. I^ 
then, society exists for the express purpose, or, at least, if 
society depends upon an institution, whose primary aim is 
the welfare of children, there can be no doubt as to the 
Creator's wiU on the subject. Surely, the objection again 
will not be urged here, where it carries its own refutatioB, 
viz. : — ^That this shows only the obligation of parents to 
their own offspring, and not that of society generally to 
all the children in a community. Now if the oCngugal 
relationship is established for the moral welfare of cihil- 
daren, any view of it must be false that wUl narrow oar 
sympathies, and lead to indifference and neglect with f€- 
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• Mai. ii. 15. 



t See Paley's " Moral Philosophy." 
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spect to them; If death removes their natural guardians, 
or ignorance and poverty expose them to the danger of not 
growing into ^' a godly seed,'^ there can be no doubt but 
that it is the duty of society to step in and carry on the 
great purpose of God in instituting the sanctity of the 
maniage vow. For no other object that is of higher 
importance, can the great fEibric of society exist. K it 
accomplish this end, all others follow as results ; for what 
is wanting if a ^^ godly seed'' is secured? K it overlook, 
or selfishly disregard this great end of its existence, what 
can it attain to that can compensate the loss of a well- 
trained youth? All the parts are designed respectively 
far this purpose. Can the whole of such parts have any 
other aim ? ^' The whole population of this country is chiidirn 
this country's trust. No man has a home, above the*^* *^™' 
meanest hut, but that home is mortgaged for the support 
of his poorer compatriots. The whole law — not a parti- 
cular statute or enactment, both written and traditionary 
— the virtue of the entire code constitutes this benefit of 
property as much the right of the pauper, as the holding 
of that property is the right of its possessor." " No man 
can be an intruder in the world. His birth gives right 
of place and provision in it." If ^^ his entrance on this 
earth" be regarded as '^an encroachment, his mingling 
with its tribes an impertinence — one who came uninvited, 
and who departs undesired — such a temper is not drawn 
fipom revelation. When we pray to our Father, who is ow Father. 
in heaven, for our daily bread, we acknowledge all man- 
kind for our brethren, and include them in the prayer. 
Each man is the brother for whom Christ died. None 
may be indifferent nor displeasing to us. We are our 
hfother's keeper. The most distressed is proximately our 
neighbour. We are debtors to all. We owe to love one 
another."* 

* Dr. Hamilton's ^ Popular Education.'* 
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Children and Aiialc^iiB^ in Spirit^ to that in Malachi^ is a passage in 
diwec. ^j^^ ^^^ Testament, and to our mind its bearing upon 

the subject before us is peculiarly interesting. ^' The un- 
believing husband is sanctified by the wife, and the un- 
believing wife is sanctified by the husband.'** And why 
should this be the case ? Why should the Christian 
leave fEither and mother, and all former associaties, to be 
'' separate ;"f and yet the husband and wife continue to- 
gether as " sanctified ?*' Observe the remarkable reason 
assigned : " Else were your children unclean ; but now are 
they holy/' So indissoluble in the eye of Grod was the 
matrimonial alliance, and its violation so firaught with in- 
jurious consequences, that even a religious difference could 
not constitute a just ground for separation. For the sake 
of the children, the community of Christians must con- 
sider the unbelieving husband as sanctified by the wife. 
What solicitude is this? Let feelings be sacrificed — ^let 
even the otherwise justifiable prejudices of a community 
be held in suspense, if the contrary course should jeo- 
^^tS pardize the Christian privileges of children ! The aged 
apostle John, the last of the writers of the New Testament 
Scriptures, addressed the juvenile portion of the churches 
he wrote to — ^^ I have written unto you, children, because 
. ye have have known the Father.'' J The oldest apostle 
received, as one of his last directions firom his departing 
Lord, the injunction, " Feed my Igmbs." And no one 
rightly understanding his obligations to his God, his 
country, or himself, will hesitate to respond to the sen- 
timent of the Psalmist : " We will not hide them from 
their children, showing to the generation to come the 
' praises of the Lord, and his strength, and his wonderful 
works that he has done. For he established a testimony 
in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, which he com- 

♦ 1 Cor. vU. 14, + 2 Cor. vi. 17. • J 1 John ii. 13. 
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manded our fathers that they should make them known AUwin 

IsraeL 

to their children — ^that the generation to come might 
know them^ even the children who should be bom, 
who should rise and declare them to their children, that 
they might set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God^ but keep his commandments, and might 
not be as their fEithers, a stubborn and rebellious genera- 
tion/'* 

Such appears to us. the mind of Scripture on this im- Aretribntiv. 
portant question. But there is another court of appeal, ~^ ^^^ 
whose decision is loud and distinct, and whose meaning 
is sometimes rendered intelligible to the most obtuse, or 
most reluctant to understand. The divine retribution that 
fellows witji fearful severity upon the path of negligence or 
indifference in relation to the child, is an unmistakable 
intimation of displeasure in the God of Providence. The 
Creator has given a confessedly mysterious influence to the 
parent over the destinies of his offspring ; but their welfare 
is under the guardianship of the most appalling penalties. 
As the old. age, and indeed the life, of those parents is em- 
bittered, who have neglected or abused their solemn trust, 
so no community can prosper, or long continue to exist, 
that disregards the morale of its youth. It has often been 
remarked, that a special Providence seems to attend on ' 

in&nts and children, often preserving them in a manner 
ahnost miraculous. It is equally patent to every observer 
that that state is doomed to destruction, whose '^ children 
are comiptors,'' and yet no solicitude is manifested on 
their behalf. 

§ 3. But children have certain peculiar claims upon chudrfin, 
society. There is no consideration of greater importance, ddmJ:*^*^^^^ 
or of more thrilling interest, than that which respects the 
rising generation. The plans and purposes of the present 

* Psalm Ixxviii. 4-8. 
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age depend greatly on the character of the next^ for both 
permanency and development. What undertaking of 
serious value to mankind can be completed by the actors 
of one short generation? What one b^ins another has 
to complete ; and he who commences a great undertaking, 
is short-sighted, if with all anxiety to do his part worthily, 
he neglects to train up others to carry it on and perfect 
it. It was a source of grief to the wisest of men that he 
should leave his works to the ^^ man that shall be after 
him, and who knows whether he shall be a wise man or a 
fool ?'^* But when to such considerations is added that of 
the comparative innocence and inexperience of those who 
are but just on the threshold of life, and we remember that 
the former may be sullied with vice, and the latter be a 
tempting invitation to the cruel and rapacious, who, de- 
stroyed, are seeking to destroy — ^how fiill of interest is the 
young of our day and country ! Their innocence in such a 
world has its own peculiar disadvantage, since it is, alas ! 
the result of inexperience, and that has its dangers. But 
that danger can become ruin only through neglect. Youth 
presents a feature of great encouragement to all anxious 
about its interests. Children may be made good or evil 
according to our treatment. They may be kept firom a 
multitude of sins, and it has become trite to say, preven- 
tion is better than cure. They may be kept from even the 
knowledge of many vices, and none will deny that inno- 
cence is preferable to repentance. 
sutisticai Miuds are differently affected: what excites one to actioii 
will fSEul to influence another. Some will be roused to 
action, as if economical in charity, only by a sense of the 
extent of that class whose cause is pleaded. Others 
deem it certain loss to enter upon an uncertain enterprise. 
And perhaps all are more disposed to strenuous efSort 

♦ Eccl. ii. 18, 19. 
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if both mind and heart are called into action, by a full 
and yaried view of a given subject. Let ns look, then, at 
the comprehensiveness and importance of the class. It is 
true that number is not necessarily a criterion of the import- 
ance to be attached to a particular portion of the com- 
munity. Their moral destitution or danger is of greater 
weight in the scale. But on this question the numerical 
view may have some power in determining our course 
of philanthropy. According to the limits assigned to the 
juvenile period, will the number of the juvenile com- 
munity be more or less extensive. Thus, two-fifkhs or 
three-fifths of the population of a country are ranked 
among ^^juveniles.^' According to the census of 1841, 
the centesimal proportion of the population of the United 
Kingdom was as follows : — 





England. 


Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


Under 5 years 
from 5 to 10 
„ 10 to 15 
„ 15 to 20 


13-18 
11-91 
10-83 
9-93 


13-33 
12-25 
11-15 
1008 


13-20 
12- 
11-33 
10-33 


From 1 to 5 years . . 15*25 
„ 6 to 10 „ . . 13-25 
„ 11 to 15 „ ..11-95 
„ 16 to 22 „ ..11-60 




45-05 


46-81 


46 86 


5205 



From this table, taken from an educational work, it is Numeric:! 
fLaan that the population of Ireland under twenty is about ^"'^^ 
half, and those of England, Wales, and Scotland, some- 
what more than two-fifths, of the whole population. Ac- 
cording to other authorities, a fourth of the population 
of England and America is, on the average, between the 
ages of five and fifteen. This class of the human race, 
therefore, has great claims upon our attention, if regarded 
simply on the numerical principle. For educational pur- 
poses, statesmen have fixed as a rule that in general if 
provision is made to educate one-eighth of the popula- 
tion, it will be amply sufEicient. Taking even this low 
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standard by which the xmmber we are interested in is to 
be estimated^ we have a larger class crying to the philan- 
thropist for protection against the cruelties of the wicked, 
than can be found under any other classification laying 
claims to our sympathy. But is it necessary to add, that 
the wants of the juvenile are, virtually, the wants also 
of the whole adult population? Their influence for good 
or evil, and their dangers and safety, are truly those of 
the whole nation, the difference being only a question of 
time. A depraved juvenile population is, in all respects 
but that of a few years, the same as a vicious and decay- 
ing nation. 

While, however, the statistical aspect is imposing, for 
practical purposes, it will be shown that the amount 
is materially lessened; that is, so far as it is the duty 
of society, as opposed to that of individual parents, to 
interfere. For short is the period allowed by the 
necessities of the case, to instil right principles, or 
to form moral habits in the children of those classes 
who need the aid of others. Long before fifteen they 
are required for labour. Their future position, so far as 
that can be anticipated, requires early habituation to in- 
dustry and toil. As the period is thus limited for the 
operation of educational schemes, the number of those 
that must at one time be under the eye of society is 
brought within bounds admitting of hopeful operation. 
From three years old, at least, the moral education of a 
child should commence in right earnest and be extended, 
if any good is to be secured, to the latest period that the 
necessities of its parents will permit, or a wise and con- 
siderate legislative interference can secure. But while 
conj9idering the little time available for educational pur- 
poses, we may notice a particular that must appeal to 
the heart of every one who has the slightest faith in the 
revealed doctrine of future rewards and punishments. If 
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early labour snatches the child from the school^ there are 
means by which the evil may be alleviated. But when a 
less controllable power — death — interferes with that 
training, what in the future can counteract the evils of Jnveniie 
neglect ? The number of souls passing through the grave ™**^^ ^* 
during infancy and childhood is stated to be little less 
than a third of all the deaths that can take place. In 
connection with the subject of the previous chapter, where 
precocious wickedness was exhibited, how serious a con- 
sideration is this ! If a course of life be theirs in which 
vice is permitted to add to the frailties of existence, by 
incurring the wages of sin, a premature death, then surely 
we cannot delay our work. But even where death does 
not put the child beyond our power of communicating 
good, time will, with equal certainty, shut him out from our 
influence. While in some cases the whole period of doing 
good is extremely limited, we may not forget that prac- 
tically, without the intervention of death, the seed time The seti 
in all cases is circumscribed. Shall we let slip the golden ™®* 
hour of life ? To leave them simply incapable of good, inex- 
perienced in a virtuous life, were to be deprecated. Their 
'' ignorance '' will not continue to be " bliss.'' Their inex- 
perience and innocence are doomed to give place to vicious 
acquaintance with sin, if we are guilty of neglect. If 
the good are indifferent to the habits now forming, we 
cannot be ignorant that it is otherwise with the wicked. 
The general features of society, and their example, are 
ever operating on the mind of youth, ever instilling 
princyfles. If formative influence is withheld on our 
part, we cannot be blind to the fact, that the laws of 
natore are not held in suspense or abeyance. Every 
indulgence without check or guidance is strengthening 
into a tendency, a passion, a lust, that will soon be 
supreme over reason and conscience. If not surrounded 
by attendant virtues, as the child advances along the path 
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of life, temptations are thickening, till it wiU become 
diflScult, if not impossible, to extricate the victim of 
neglect. 

f'^oranc? Their inexperience onght to awaken lively emotions of 
compassion. Tte adult sins wilfully, and with a sense of 
the bitter consequences — the child, under a delusion 
which leads it on to destruction. How many have to 
deplore, when too late, the evil habits early acquired? 
How many still more who feel that, if taken by some 
kind and judicious hand at a time irrevocably gone, their 
career had not been one of disgrace and wretchedness. 
In the world of spirits, even among the lost,* there exists 
solicitude that their brethren on earth should not follow 
their steps. Shall not those who would recall, were it 
possible, their youth, or retrace their steps, did the nature 
of the circumstances admit of it, show on earth a kindred 
feeling of anxiety, lest others should experience their 
vain regrets, their bitter remorse, their intolerable despair? 

She*?!rf the* Childhood, for good and evil, must not be dissevered 
from manhood. If it be true, that ^^ one sinner destroys 
much good,^^ then a vicious child is a fnghtM character. 
If left unrestrained to the commission of crime, what an 
adept at sinful practices, what a jnordlpesty will he become 
hereafter; what a ruinous example, should he live to be- 
come a gray-headed miscreant ! An adult sinner destroys 
much good. But what will a vicious child accomplish in 
the successive stages of life he may go through? The 
aged transgressor can pervert chiefly those of his own age. 
But the child, in passing through the periods of life, cor- 
rupts rank after rank. Infirmities and features often re- 
pulsive to the gay and frivolous exclude the former from 
much direct influence upon the classes below, and above 
him there are none to be corrupted. But all the vivacity 

• LTike xvi. 27-28. 
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aaid charms of youth are weapons that the young seducer 
and corrupter knows how to wield. 

But, as was before intimated, there are some who cannot MoUTet. 
strive without something like certain prospect of success. 
Here, again, the duty of securing the juvenile population 
against the commission of sin, is accompanied with flatter- 
ing prospects. ^^Train up a child in the way in which he 
should go,'' is a commandment " with promise.^' What 
facilities are to be met with in this field of Christian exer- 
tion compared with many others ! 

In all attempts to produce a feeling in favour of the ele- Great faci- 
vation of the lower classes, the faithlessness in the power 
of truth and of kindness, and the general faintheartedness 
which the philanthropist is ever meeting with, are retarding 
influences. But let us admit every discouragement. Let 
us set side by side the alarmist and the sanguine visionary, 
and grant the cause of the poor under existing circum- 
stances to be a forlorn hope. Then turn the mind to their 
children. All the arguments that deterred before are, in 
their case, converted into facilities and encouragements. 
We are no longer waiting to see " the leopard change his 
spots/' We are no longer waiting to see the " Ethiopian 
change his skin." We are teaching those not " accttstomed 
to do evil," that they may " learn to do good." We have 
a sky over which broods no cloud. We walk in a field 
where thorns and thistles are beginning to grow, it is true ; 
but there have, as yet, grown up no upas trees, firom whose 
vicinage the timid or prudent shrink with dismay. Has 
prejudice, or fear, or disgust, turned you from the haunts 
of adult full-fledged depravity ? Here, compassion — the 
tenderest emotions of humanity towards the innocence and 
inexperience of the child playing on the hole of the asp — 
attract you, if you are a man, a father, or beats there a 
heart within you like that of Jesus, who took the child in 
His arms to bless it. 
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Openness to In dealing with the adult, it has been observed, the teacher 

conric ion. ^^ rcligion has often to wait for the accident, the bereavement, 
or the strong hand of sickness, and the sight of death, to pro- 
duce a state of mind favourable to the reception of rebuke 
and exhortation. This susceptibility of religious impression 
exists in the young in no suspicious or equivocal manner, 
and the advantages thus offered are both superior in kind 
and greater in degree. The importance of seizing such 
opportunities for moral culture is strikingly enforced by a 

The mind of remarkable expression of our Lord's : — -" Except ye be con- 
verted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.^' * The mind of the adult must 
be recast in the mould of the child's mind. Not only has 
he to unlearn much that he has been taught, but his nature 
and disposition must be changed under superhuman power, 
and be brought back to the original state of childhood. 
How favourable, then, is the mind of a child to the recep- 
tion of truth ! Many are the truths that are difficult of 
explanation, if at all explicable, which are valuable to man, 
if received on authority and acted upon. This is the 
period, then, for inculcating not only simple things, and 
things easily understood, but also of things '^ hard to be 
understood." The simplicity and confiding nature of the 
age not only expose our children to the rapacity of the 
wicked, but render them the most hopeftd pupils under the 
kind and judicious teacher of morality and religion. 

Childhood. But their mental adaptation is suggestive of their ad- 
mirable position, which gives a vantage ground to their 
benefactor. The little group of happy boys and girls on 
the village green of to-day, wiU be the scattered inhabi- 
tants of different parts of the world. As life opens upon 
them, like vessels starting together from the same port, 
they diverge one from another — ^no more all to meet 

♦ Matt, xviii. 3. 
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again. By them the coiinting-hoTises at the antipodes 
are filled, the shop, the house, the factory, the army, and 
the navy, are respectively supplied. How easy once to 
have won them over to the side of virtue — ^to have trained 
Aem to the love of the good and the holy ! But now you 
may as well endeavour, with one voice and one tongue, to 
convert the crews of our merchant fleet while sailing over 
llie globe, as to reach that band now scattered over the 
country. 

Such, it appears to us, are some of the views that may 
be advanced to urge the duty and encourage to practical 
measures, to save children from the commission of sin. 
Before we proceed to discuss the plans adapted to secure 
this end, let us glance, at the present state of public opinion 
<m the subject, and trace it to its source. 

§ 4. The progress of civilization, as developed under the Marks of 
benign influence of Christianity, has been characterized 
by the successive triumphs of humane principles. Care 
of the infirm and aged, and provision for the poor 
and the sick, are not only the results of Christianity, 
but the certain unequivocal signs of the civilization to 
which particular nations have attained, and an infallible 
index of the extent to which " pure and undefiled religion^' 
has pervaded the masses of a community. In the rights 
of woman, however, and in the character of the education 
granted to the child, do we find the clearest evidence of a 
healthy state of public feeling. In the former, the in- 
terests of particular individuals are chiefly secured by the 
erection of hospitals and infirmaries. But the elevation of 
woman to her proper status in society, has always been 
followed by a revolution in the morals and humanity of 
the people. The only thing that was wanting was en- 
lightened and liberal views of popular education — educa- 
tion in its fair and unrestricted sense — ^for an education is 
unavoidable, even when, professedly, there is none given. 
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t^u^^' ^® subjec5t, however, is but just acquiring that attention 
dSSSS**' which it deserves. The simple question of the right of 
education inherent in the lower classes as men, can scarcely 
be said to be a century old. Certainly the existence of 
ragged schools and reformatory institutions is but of yes- 
terday. The nature of the duty of society to the juvenile 
portion of the populace was not even broached, is now but 
little understood, and, as a matter of vital importance, 
studied by a very few. It has appeared, we trust, that the 
neglect of children by society is as great an outrage upon 
religion, and as fatal to the interests of our race, as the 
former disregard of woman^s rights was subversive of the 
highest comfort and interest of man. 
chrisf ianity But what has Christianity done for children ? The first 

aud children. ... "^ j -i -i 

point in which the young were directly affected by the 
diffusion of its principles, was the abolition of infanticide. 
It may not have totally disappeared, but it was no longer 
sanctioned or connived at. From a remote period the ex- 
Infanticide, posurc of iufauts has branded heathen communities. In 
Greece,* the murder of the weak and deformed was not 
only permitted, but legalized. In Bome, it was practised 
as an unavoidable expedient, to remove the threatened 
redimdancy of population. In China, it still exists. In 
India, it is considered a disgrace to have only female 
of&pring. The expense of rearing, and the difficulty of 
affiancing a bride without a marriage portion, and the 
cruelties to which the sex is ever exposed, induce mothers, 
out of pity, to become the executioners of their own babes. 
Wherever Christianity has been established, there legis* 
lative enactments abolish the practice. This was the case 

• " If it was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown into the 
place called Apothetae, which is a deep cavern near the mountain TaygetuB, 
concluding that its life would be no advantage to itself or the public, since 
nature had not given it at first any strength or goodness of constitution."— 
Pluta&ch. 
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when Constantine proclaLmed the empire as Christianized. 
In the last half century, wherever idolatry has been sup- 
planted by the reUgion of Jesus, the cruel practice has 
disappeared with the system that fostered it. In page 55, 
we have shown that some d^raded wretches, even in this 
country, have practised infianticide for the sake of the 
burial fees. 

The effect of Christianity, however, was indirectly un- Foniidiing 
favourable to the child under certain circumstances. With 
stricter laws of chastity, and greater honour attached to 
the marriage institution, sprung up the disgrace of ille- 
gitimacy.^ Fear and shame now operated against the 
safety of the unhappy fruit of sin. About the period of 
the middle ages foundling hospitals were instituted to af- 
ford shelter to the children that were exposed or forsaken. 
Formerly, in some retired part of the building, ^^ a turning 
box '^ was placed in the wall, into which the mother placed 
her infEint, and, ringing a bell, departed. The sound drew 
the attention of the watch — ^the machine was turned round, 
and the infant became an inmate of the establishment. 
The child that might have been exposed or destroyed was 
thus preserved, educated, and taught a trade, and sent into 
life. Such accommodation is now afforded in every town 
of importance in Europe. We need not, here, enter into 
the question whether such establishments are, on the 
whole, an encouragement to sin, or beneficial to the chil- 
dren of such parts of the community. We simply refer to 
it as showing the progress of opinion under the influence of 
our benign system of religion. 

§ 5. Comprehensive and national plans of education Popular 
have, in recent times, resulted from the same inducing 
cause. Light, however, has slowly broken in upon the 
ignorance that existed on the necessity of sound and wide- 

• See " Penny Cyclopaedia," art. " Infant." 
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spread education. " Who, until late, were the teachers of 
our youth ? The learned, who had been trained to this 
duty ? The devoted, who felt inclined to this task ? The 
ranks were filled with the bankrupt, not only of fortune, 
but as often of principle. The office was considered the 
last anchor-hold of every wreck. Schools must necessarily 
degenerate beneath such care. Learning could not be con- 
templated. Morality was scarcely breathed. A whining pity 
was heard to plead for the misfortunes of these instructors. 
Censure was deprecated. Inquiry was debarred. Neigh- 
bourhoods were canvassed to help them. Certificates were 
good-naturedly subscribed. And thus race of pupils after 
race was surrendered to a wretched imbecility and drivel- 
ling. Such persons were a disgrace to their calling, and 
a pest to their land. They corrupted and wasted our 
youth.^'* How far beyond us, with all our boasted civili- 
zation, were some of the ancient heathens ! ^^ He resolved,^' 
says Plutarch, of Lycurgus, " the whole business of legis- 
lation into the bringing-up of youth ; he looked upon it as 
the greatest and most glorious work of a law-giver. He 
considered children not so much the property of their 
parents as of the state.'' Again, ^^ each man concluded 
that he was bom, not for himself, but for his country .'' 
Aristotle has expressed similar sentiments. According to 
Xenophon, no nation surpassed the Persians for their care 
in the education and training of their youth. 

How slow has been the progress of public opinion to 
this point ! Of late, however, there has been a great and 
pleasing change. Within the last ten years popular edu- 
cation, on a comprehensive plan, has been a prominent 
topic of the day. What a variety and multiplicity of 
theories have been advanced! How numerous are the 
schemes that have emanated from both religious and 



* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
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political cbaracters ! The direction that public sentiment i^ttie 
has taken augurs well for the future. Little^ notwith- 
standing^ has as yet been really accomplished. The 
inadequacy of means^ hitherto devised^ is lamentably 
appKarent. Nor is this the worst aspect. Radical errors 
have been mixed up with our systems of education. The 
constant growth of our population; the vast changes 
going on in the habits of the masses of our country ; have 
been calling for not only elementary education, but a 
system of moral training — a formative and reformatory 
system. New combinations of vice have required a re- 
construction and enlargement of older schemes to be 
adapted to the unlooked-for state of things ; an addition to 
our preventive resources, to cope with the constantly grow- 
ing evil, has become urgent. But our course has been as 
cruel to our children as expensive to us. We have abso- 
lutely allowed vice to grow unchecked, and then slowly 
applied our remedies — such as they are. Crime has out- 
stripped reformation. We have permitted weeds to grow 
and flower, and then incautiously uprooted the nuisance. 
The evil seemed repressed; but the very act shook out 
seeds and scattered them thick and wide; and in a few cmeipoiic 
short weeks, or months, we found that we had multiplied 
indefinitely the niunber of criminals. Vice is let alone 
till it has become insufferably odious. So long as it tor- 
ments the hapless child, and consiunes only the few 
around him, without affecting, visibly, society at large, 
we heed it not. But let those whose indifference has, in 
a great measure, begotten the evil, once feel the inconve- 
nience thus arising, and down comes the arm of the law 
to crush the unfortunate offender. Society allows the 
child to commence its ruin by what is called vice. Our 
autiborities are instructed to place him among companions 
in prison, who show him a more rapid process of demo- 
ralization than he is acquainted with, and then the whole 
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nation lifts up its foot and crushes the worthless and 
miserable wretch. The child, to our knowledge, is de- 
teriorating; nay, as it has been pointed out, certain 
fdnctionaries are employed to watch the process under 
express directions not to interfere. The law secures him 
this liberty. It guarantees a certain period to sink, as fast 
and as deep as circumstances, his own passions, or the 
cruel ingenirity of his destroyers, wiU permit. A certain 
point reached, and — like a Hindoo taking his dying 
relative to the muddy and filthy waters of the Granges — - 
the police conduct him to prison to complete his moral 
death. This is the majesty and humanity of English 
law ; the refined cruelty of English manners ! The in- 
fatuated idolator stuffs the nostrils, eyes, ears, and mouth 
of his relative with the mud of a river called ^^ holy,^' but, 
in fact, an enormous sewer, that carries off the filth and 
the corpses of the 40,000,000 that inhabit its banks. The 
enlightened Englishman, under a delusion as great, takes 
the morally diseased to a place intended to be a scene of 
reformation, and the portal to a higher position in society, 
but, in fact, a sink of iniquity, where pollution is thrust 
into every sense of modesty, shame, hope, and self-respect, 
and the patient is morally destroyed. Let the Hindoo be 
proud of his mode of transmitting the soul to heaven, till 
we are ashamed of our plan of reforming our criminals. 
Simple The wants of our youthful population require, not only 

something comprehensive, but simple and compact. Every 
plan must aim, not only at the relief of the orphan and 
friendless and exposed child, but to cultivate among the 
lower classes a spirit of self-education and moral training. 
It appears on the surface of the matter, that, while the 
result of any judicious system of preventive and reforma- 
tory character will be, not only temporal, but also spiritual 
good, the promoters of the scheme for the express benefit 
of the juvenile classes must be animated with motives of a 
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higher character than expediency or pecuniary saving to 
the commnnity. 

We have thus endeavoured to show the duty of caring 
for youth and the great deficiencies existing, notwith- 
standing the improvement that has, of late years, been 
gradually taking place. Let us proceed to the discussion 
of the plans and expedients requisite to the prevention 
of juvenile depravity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 

" The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Amongst us — hence the more do we require 
The discipline of virtue ; order else 
Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace." 

WoEDswoRTH, Excursion, 

Introductory § 1. It has bccome trite to say that prevention is better 

obserratioiu. * . 

than cure. But we may rest assured that this does not 
arise from the fact that men have become weary of pre- 
cautionary measures. 

It is equally obvious that prevention is beset with dif- 
ficulties fewer in number, and easily surmounted. . Already 
we have remarked upon the cruelty of delay, of systemati- 
cally waiting for opportunities to apply our reformatory 
or remedial resources. Humanity urges us on to the 
speedy adoption of effectual and comprehensive schemes. 
Nay, our own safety as a thriving community, our daily 
convenience, call loudly for every possible preventive mea- 
PhUowphicai surc. ^^ There is surely no greater wisdom than well to 
time the beginning and the onsets of things. Dangers are 
no more light, if they once seem light, and more dangers 
have deceived than forced men. Nay, it were better to 
meet some dangers half way, though ttiey come nothing 
near, than to keep too long a watch upon their approach ; 
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for if a man watch too long^ it is odds he will fall asleep. 
The ripeness or the unripeness of the occasion must ever 
be well weighed^ and generally it is good to commit the 
begioning of all actions to A^us with his hundred eyes^ 
and the ends to Briareus with his hundred hands — ^first to 
watch and then to speed.^'* Preventive measures are 
numerous^ though simple. Reformatory expedients are 
few, but difficult of execution. You may stride the river 
at its source^ which may be spanned by no bridge possible 
to human powers of construction at its junction with the 
ocean. As this insigiiificance at first is dangerously de- 
ceptive, so, on the other hand, the necessarily simple cha- 
racter of means required to prevent , is unfavourable to 
their hearty adoption. But a salutary lesson may be 
learned from the Hindoo proverb — " many straws united 
may bind an elephant.'^ The cause which appears insig- 
nificant, effects being out of sight, will be magnified where 
the results are duly weiffhed. It would appear that all Piwentirc 
preventive measures must embrace four distinct series of 
operations : — (1) those intended to enlighten, assist, and 
reform the parents of children exposed to sin; (2) those 
that will afford extended sound and moral education, and 
industrial training; (3) those that will rouse masters and 
employers to a sense of their obUgations to children in 
their employ ; (4) and those that will provide some general 
means of shelter and protection from involuntary exposure 
to temptation, and certain general facilities for self-im- 
provement and recreation. It will be 6ur object in the 
course of the ensuing remarks to illustrate these points, 
and to indicate the various modes by which, under the 
blessing of Gk)d, juvenile depravity as it now exists may be 
eradicated. 
The reformer and the poUtical economist have projected 

* Lord Bacon. 
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The land of various schemes of national regeneration. Parliamentary 
required. reform^ the extension of the firanchise^ the poor-law system^ 
and last^ bnt not leasts the revolution wrought by free 
trade^ have contributed their quota of good^ but have only 
partially banished discontent^ and by no means suppressed 
crime. The temperance societies have^ with marked 
success^ operated upon the national vice of drunkenness. 
The advocates of universal education^ within and without 
the houses of legislature^ have by their ceaseless agitation 
secured great fekcilities for popular instruction. The Mends 
of voluntary and religious education have covered the land 
with a glorious network of Sunday schools. The ra^ed 
school^ the reformatory institution^ and juvenile penal 
establkhmente are springing up everywhere, not only in 
this country, but throughout Europe and America. Even 
the fabulously sweet waters of the Nile are graced by a 
ragged school. Yet the body politic, in this country at 
least, has begun but to rally from the effects of malignant 
disorders. If indeed pronounced ^^ out of danger,^' it is 
because of convalescence, not established recovery. The 
nation is still to be carefully watched ; for juvenile de- 
pravity is retarded, not crushed. In some cases^ plans 
good in themselves are neutralized by the absence of 
analogous and auxiliary measures, while in others, wisely 
contrived schemes are hampered by ;bhe want of more 
liberal means, or a more extended field of operation. 
Tiie axe laid Wc may remark, that in most attempts to reform or tram 
children the character and circumstances of the parents 
have been entirely overlooked. We feel disposed to in- 
sist that before any effective stand can be made against 
juvenile depravity, the parent must be enlightened^ re- 
formed, and assisted to train up, or co-operate in training 
up his children to a moral and religious life. It is plain 
that the children of this generation, if correctly educated, 
will, when they have become the parents of the next, afford 
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to. society tliat help. But this is a slow process. Thirty 
yran must pass away before such co-operation can 1)e 
locked for. Meanwhile juvenile depravity will continue 
to jdevelope itself. Thirty years, too, are a short period to 
name for such a revolution. For it is obvious that nearly 
every year in that series of years, in which children are 
<}QiituiuaIly being bom, will require its thirty years to 
fsSHow, before such a result could be realized. Every 
attempt to reform the parent will be an efficacious effort 
to prevent juvenile depravity. Though peculiar circum- 
stances may compel the adoption of other plans, such a 
ewrse is congenial to our mind, as compatible with the 
^ercise of parental authority, as conducive to a proper 
sense of obligation to support and educate one^s own 
children, and further, as not only harmonizing with nature 
•nd revelation, but as being also more comprehensively 
memful. But if the case of the father and mother is 
luqpeless, either because of their depravity, or because of 
the powerlessness of society to imdertake plans thus inde- 
finitely extended and complicated, then the only course 
remaining is, to remove the child from the vitiating in- 
fluence of his parents, of which we shall have more to say 
hereafter. There are, however, certain feasible suggestions, 
which we shall proceed at once to take into consideration. 

1. Let such societies as aim at the reformation of the Extension 
adult be extended in their operations. We need scarcely preveufiv( 
specify them. The London City Mission, our Provincial 
Town Missions, agencies of a similar character more ex- 
tensively set to work in our destitute or neglected villages, 
together with regular domiciliary visitation on the part of 
the clergymen and ministers of other communions, would 
eventually tend to suppress juvenile vice and delinquency. 
It is found that in our large towns exist the greatest juvenile 
number of vicious ungodly parents. A missionary ex- 
pressly devoted to the work of visiting such parents, to 
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instil into their minds the cruelty and sin of neglecting 
the moral culture of their offsprings and to direct their 
minds to the schools in existence^ would have a beneficial 
effect. The enterprise might be denominated, " The Juve- 
nile Mission.'^ From his fellow labourers, among adults, 
he would obtain information as to the abodes of such 
parents in every part of the city, or the town. A register 
should be kept of the names of such parties, with notes in 
reference to the number of children, condition, and general 
disposition. The value of such a mission, and the value of 
. such a register, need not be further dwelt upon. 
Parenw 2. A rcccnt work on juvenile depravity* traced to its 

connection with intemperance, has made it evident beyond 
all doubt, that without reform in this respect, on the part 
of the parents, no real stand will be made against sin in 
children. " Juvenile crime must be mainly attributed either 
to parental neglect or parental example, or the absence of 
all necessary parental government through orphanage. The 
connection is indisputable. The origin of the wide-spread 
misconduct in parents has been sought ; and it is demon- 
strated to be intemperance, to use the words of the excel- 
lent authority above quoted, ^^ mingling with all other 
causes, yet predominating above them,' drunkenness. . . In 
the case of multitudes of children there has been no means 
successfully employed of drawing them to school, or of 
retaining them there, if they could be induced for once, or 
occasionally, to cross the threshold. There is some pre- 
liminary step obviously required, which has not as yet been 
generally taken. The parents prove, in most instances, 
the drawbacks ; the difficulty arises from their vicious pro- 
pensities and habits. An amendatory system is thus needed, 
which may penetrate to the parents themselves, and if pas* 
sible begin the work of reformation unth them. This is the 
earliest and most essential step to anything like universal 

* Prize Essay. Bev. H. Worsley, M JL 
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and effective instruction of the children of th>e poor" The 
above quotations will show the opinion of a high authority 
on such a matter. The various plans proposed by him 
to cure this evil are too voluminous for repetition here. 
We can but simply refer to an abstract of the suggestions 
made in that work. 

§ 2. The moral reform of parents, however, will be de- The poor 
feated, at least so far as it bears upon the condition and cottage. 
prospects of the young, unless a revolution takes place in 
the dwellings of the poor. The abodes of the poorer 
classes are either private or of a public cast. The latter 
are comprehended in the lodging-houses of the poor. As 
to the former, we must remark, they also are virtually 
lodging-houses, in some cases. The system of under 
letting, in fact, converts the abodes of the poor into 
lodging-houses. In all the three respects we conceive a 
great change must take place, if juvenile depravity is to 
be eradicated from the land. In page 31 we have shown 
the manner in which the poor man^s house becomes the 
hot bed of precocious vice. This connection between the 
morals and the comforts of children, has been extensively 
shown in the same chapter, so far as lodging-houses are 
concerned. The impression is strong upon our mind that 
any association, formed expressly on behalf of the juvenile 
portion of the commimity, must give more than usual pro- 
minence to the necessity of sanitary reform as predis- 
posing to, and aiding, moral reformation. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury has stated publicly his strong conviction of 
flie m^ncy of the question, " I must impress upon this 
meeting, more and more, as the result of growing expe- 
rience^ the absolute and the indispensable necessity, if you 
wish to do permanent good to your people, to direct your 
Hnremitting attention to their dwellings.^' 

The mind of the public has been of late more drawn to The model 
this source of deterioration to the poorer classes. Model agiution. 
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lodging-houses appear to have been first established in 
Edinburgh^ where about twelve years ago an ^^ associatioB 
for improving the lodging-houses of the working elasae^'^ 
arose out of the pity and disgust felt by one of the locai 
ministers while discharging the pastoral duties of his office 
among the poor. But it was not till March 1844 that the 
first step was taken to carry out the design of that associa- 
tion. The first house was opened in West Port. Additional 
accommodation was soon called for. Separate establish- 
ments for the diflferent sexes were suggested by experience. 
Each house is under the oversight of a suitable super* 
intendent^ and is subjected to regulations instituted by a 
committee of management. In addition to healthy com- 
fort^ and personal security afforded to the inmates^ eco- 
nomy is a prominent feature of such establishments. Be- 
yond even these ^^the protection afforded to morals and 
character^ can hardly be overstated^ and that by a measure 
of control and by regulations which will be felt a burden 
only by the disorderly and the dissolute.^' 

The superintendent should be a married man^ axtd^ 
whenever practicable, of a tried religious character. His 
work would consist in a general supervision of the whole 
establishment, and the keeping a record in different 
ledgers of the number of inmates, and of the paymevto 
made. The remuneration for this tax upon his tiiBe 
would be the parts of the house occupied by him and hb 
family, tree of aU liability. It has been su^ested by aome 
that liberty and encouragement to open a shc^, would be 
an inducement to a superior class of persons to undertake 
the responsibilities of the position. Care, however^ mnst 
be taken lest a shop should be converted into a plate 
similar to those existing wherever the truck system is 
allowed. While it is intended to augment the meansrof 
the manager it should not be allowed to interfere witb the 
liberty of the inmates. 
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The foUowing tabular statement* will show the extent 
to which the enterprise has been carried in the norths and 
demonstrate that the experiments of the philanthropist 
may now become the basis of a commercial speculation : — 



Table lowing the Success of the LoDoiNa-HOusE Movement 

IN Edinbubgh. 



Names of the Lodg;ing-hoa8efl. 


First and last 
year of existence. 


Number of 
lodgers. 


West Port House .... J 


1844—1845 
1851—1852 


4,577 
19,178 


Gowgate House \ 


1847—1848 
1851—1852 


21,278 
24,532 


Merchant-street House I 


1849—1850 
1851-1852 


9,223 
10,616 



It is further gratifying to leam^ that though the Edin- 
borgli Association commenced with ^^ a small sum raised 
by subscription/' and wais at first deeply involved, the sur- 
plus profits have discharged all liabilities, and left a small 
balance in hand. 

As afi illustration of the extent to which the populace 
appreciate the advantages thus offered, it may be added, 
that another building, on a more extended scale, has been 
devoted to the same purpose by a member of the com- 
mittee. Though situated in the same locality, and though 
the numbers resorting to the older institutions are main- 
tained and steadily advancing, equally cheering success has 
crowned the private enterprise. 

Reports of precisely the same nature reach us from all 
quarters, where similar efforts for the amelioration of the 
condition of the poorer classes have been put forth by be- 
nevolent and judicious Mends of humanity. 

• Compiled from the last Beport, 185d. 
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It must not be foi^otten^ however^ that professed lodg- 
ing-houses form but a part of the dwellings of the poor. 
Single tenements and separate abodes should be subjected 
to great changes. An individual second only to our 
beloved Queen^ Prince Albert, has set a noble example in 
buildings at his own expense, model cottages for the poor. 

jiPgisiative Parliamentary enactments will be required to enforce, as in 
the sanitary laws lately passed, certain regulations in 
building the cottages of the mechanic and the labourer. 
For "whatever be the rights of property, they weigh 
nothing against the rights of humanity. Nor is the inte- 
rest of an individual to be set off against the interests of a 
community. ^^* 

Plan of Two principal steps will have to be taken after the sane- 

tion and authority of the legiskture have been conceded. 
First, an association should be formed " to direct public 
attention to the pressing nature of the subject ; the guiding 
of individual exertion to the same end, by the erection 
of buildings as models; the purchasing, obtaining, and 
destroying imfit dwellings ; and the obtaining a:nd letting 
out pieces of ground to individual builders upon conditions, 
compelling the desired structural arrangement.^^ A second 
and equally important step would be the instituting a sys- 
tem of inspection of the dwellings of the poor, to improve 
and enlarge, and to prevent a crowding of human beings as 
shown in a former chapter. The inspection of the mecha- 
nic's home should be a part of the duty of the municipal 
authorities, and that of the cottager should be placed under 
the power of the poor law guardians, or county and local 
resident magistrates, t The obstructions at first offered 

♦ " North American Review," April 1852. 

f In Edinburgh the inspection of the lodging-houses under a late Police 
Act is complained of as but partial in its effects. While physical evils 
are to a great extent remedied, and this is not to be despised ; promiscuous 
sleeping J is a mor^l evil yet untouched. It is doubtfUl whether, as it has 
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would speedily yield to the growing conviction — the result 
of experience^ or observation — ^that the improvement in the 
dwelling-houses would be invariably attended with the 
advance of morality in the inhabitants of the district. In 
other words, the rise in the character of the tenant would 
be a proportionate rise in the pecuniary returns of the 
landlord. The interests of personal property and the 
interests of general humanity are essentially identical. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that our aim would 
not be to lower legitimate returns of money vested in the 
houses of the poor. The effect, on the contrary, will be to 
give additional security to incomes derived &om such 
sources, as weU as to enhance their amoimt. 

There are two classes of persons on whom this duty de- The landlord 

nnil liiit 

volves in a pressing manner — ^the landlord and the manu- labourers* 
fiicturer. Referring to a "pauper dwelling-house, an°** 
atrocious instance^^ of neglect in such matters, in a " rural 
parish,'' the Rev. H. Worsley writes : — " The existence of 
such pest establishments, whose scanty rooms are densely 
crowded with huddled families, insulated very often by 
some pestiferous ditch, the stagnant stinking pool into 
which every sort of refuse is emptied, is attributable, in 
many cases, to the omission on the part of land proprietors 
to build new,. or to enlarge the older dwellings. Whilst 
the wealthy landlord or squire hesitates to meet the de- 

beOTi suggested, increased accommodation wiU overcome by its physical 
eoinfort the attractions to the immorally disposed presented by private 
lodging houses, which are conducted by unscrupulous characters. As the 
Irish who do not appreciate, or cannot, as in some cases, afford to have 
the loxuries of bed and bedding, and hence '^ get their warmth by con- 
gregating in numbers " on the floor, so we fear there are some who will 
find the model lodging-house conducted on principles too pure for them. 
Other means must be employed either to close up these haunts, or to 
reform those who prefer to frequent them. It is not unlikely, however, 
that the progress of this movement will eventually deprive them of the 
name of lodging houses, when they will have to be classified and dealt 
with as others of a less reputable character. 
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mands of an increased population^ some village 
who may happen to own a narrow slip of but 
some spare money at his disposal^ will run up : 
dwelling for the straitened and, therefore, i. 
on speculation. The person who ought to ■ 
wealthy proprietor; he ought to feel himsci 
bestow so much regard as this upon his lalju- 
a return for which will always redound to hiii. 
dredways/' 
A sty. On a spot not a mile from where this is Ij^ 

there is a hovel, built on the slope of a steep I 
of an upper and lower room. Owing to the 
site, the back of the building is the froni 
room; or rather, judging from the use n. 
upper house. No court or back-yard is ]>. 
case to either of the cottages. In the upptr 
living, father, mother, a grown-up son, and 
one of whom is the mother of two illegitinia 
reside with them. The boarding of the fli> 
access to both light and wind from the uj>' 
' compartment, in which are now Uving u 
and five children. Comment is superfluoi 
the rural poor be better treated ? 
nicmanu- The more shrewd and business-like coi 
the^TOttuge ago discovered the pecuniary advantages * 
homes of his operatives. In the mauiil. 
the well-known cottage system widely 
large mill has in convenient vicinage vu 
respectable buildings, in marked contrast 
of rural cottages or the homes of out 
There are evils that spring up in the : 
such manufacturing villages, that requiix 
veillance on the part of the proprietors, k 

* Hazelwood. 
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* shopping ' in the perfect feeling of security that in the 
town of more than 30,000 inhabitants there was not one 
person who dared to offer them an insult, either by a word 
or a look/' 

A oontraat. Thc coutrast thus presented to our operatives' homes is 
humbling to the pride of the old country. Drunkenness, 
and the mere suspicion of immorality, are visited there 
with summary dismission. In Manchester, Bolton, 8cc., 
we have our " casinos,'' or singing saloons, the demoraliz- 
ing eflfects of which we have yet to notice. Surely Man- 
chester has magnanimity enough to take a hint from its 
promising rival across the Atlantic, and exhibit some 
solicitude for the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
myriads who, in the manufacturing districts, might at 
once, with similar ease and forethought, occupy at least 
an equal standing in material comfort and moral dignity. 

dSen* ^^ ^® plain, beyond controversy, that it is in the power of 

the landlord and the manufacturer, and society in general, 
materially to elevate the character as well as to improve 
the physical comforts of all the dependent classes. The 
* successful attempts already made in this direction show 
that the interests of the nation are affected by the con- 
dition of the poor. " The evidence is of the strongest 
character, and the testimony invariable." Let the reader 
recall the statements made in pages 31 and 32, showing ihe 
impossibility of rearing a family in the observance of not 
morality, but of ordinary decency, in such houses and in 
such lodgings as are famished to the poor, and compaie 
them with what has here been advanced, and no doubt can 
remain upon his mind as to the truthfulness of the a88e^ 
tion, that all efforts on behalf of children will prove^ to 
some extent, abortive unless their homes are compatible 
with a moral and religious training. We cannot do better 
than conclude in the words of Mr. Worsley : — '' An active 
concern for the welfare of the labourer or mechanic is 
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equally pressed on all proprietors by different arguments, 
suited to their respective views. To him who is blessed 
with the Christian desire of being the dispenser of tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings to others, it is a duty : to him 
whose mind does not soar above the sordid computation of 
his gains, it is the most expedient course.^^ 

Simultaneously with such social movements, attempts 
should be made to suppress low lodghig-houses, or to 
keep them under such stringent restrictions and surveil- 
lance as would lead to their abandonment or material im- 
provement. 

§ 3. Having removed the great obstacles to the success Education. 
of educational schemes, we may turn our attention to the 
best plan for trainiag and educating children. 

We must premise that, in what follows, we have no wish Existing 
to ignore existing institutions for the education of the 
juvenile poor. Our National and British schools have un- 
deniably done much good through many difficulties. It is 
the custom of some to raise a panic and leap into the 
ocean as soon as a discovery is made that the vessel has 
'' sprang a leak.^^ Our object is rather to point out de- ♦ 
fects. We think it undeniable that both secular and 
religious education have done a great work. If we are 
asked. Why, then, does juvenile vice still continue? our 
answer is simply, It continues, not in spite of education, 
but because of the inadequacy of the attempts made, and 
above all, because of the absence of such co-operating and 
analogous influences as have been above detailed, and are 
yet to be considered. The prevalence of soimd education 
most of necessity be the banishment of innumerable preju- 
dices and errors that have blighted the morals of the 
people, or retarded, if not altogether obstructed, the health- 
ful action of religion. *^ We are sure, all things being 
equal, that the least tutored mind will be the most ad- 
dicted to grosser vices. Knowledge, like every blessing, 
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may be abused to evil ; ignorance can never be turned to 
good. K knowledge may be in it sperverae misapplication 
an imcertain good, ignorance is in every way only a neces- 
sary evil. Give any knowledge worthy of the name with- 
out, if you cannot give it with, religion. You secure a 
great present advantage. Religion would have made it 
perfect and eternal."* 

securianism. The ucccssity of cducatiou is so obviously great, that 
we would deprecate relaxation of effort on any ground 
whatever. If a scheme is proposed whose only, or prin- 
cipal fault, is that it is unsectarian, let us not stand aloof. 
Many are perishing for lack of knowledge. Where facili- 
ties are afforded, there let a system of indoctrination be 
carried out; but abandon no child to the doom of an 
outcast from society. If education cannot, in this age, 
be turned into an engine of proselytism, nothing can 
justify an act that virtually outlaws a child from society, 
and excommunicates him from the church of the living 
God. 

Education Whilc, howcvcr, wc would broadly maintain, that any 
rt- igioQ. g^^^j^^^Qj^ ^jjg^^ denies, or discards, a moral and religious 

training, must be radically defective ; and that while some 

latitude must be allowed to every sect to hold, that its 

own peculiar tenets are the best accompaniments to 

secular education, as both reasonable and necessary, yet 

we ought carefiiUy to guard our zeal with discretion and 

Selfish temper our meekness with wisdom. We have reason to 

•chcmw of fear the truth of the observation, that either we have too 

£d£aluoD. much instilled into the public mind, or that the masses 

have, justifiably or imjustifiably, imbibed the notion, that 

our anxiety to educate is from, after all, selfish motives. 

It is obvious that the poor, even of the better sort, are of 

opinion that the middle, and especially the upper, classes, 

« Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
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are promoters of educational schemes from prudential mo- 
tives. The very term ^^ dangerous classes/^ so frequently 
ia the mouth of public speakers and stereotyped on the 
pages of our periodicals^ or other publications^ is suffi- 
cient to excite a suspicion that it is to guard our own^ 
rather than to develope their good. The recognition of their 
jM>ul is left in the backgroimd^ if in truth it can be said to 
exist. Can we wonder if the poor are indifferent to the 
advantages of education? What are the advantages? 
Judging from our manner their reply is, " Your advan- 
tages! Why should we be anxious about education ?^^ 
At the same time the toiling and yet unsuccessful poor 
have reason enough to question our motives, and suspect 
our benevolence. " It is not unnatural that they should 
think the system [of our laws] partial and imbenevolent. 
Why these immense inequalities? Will there be en- 
gendered no envy nor distrust ? Are they not a down- 
trodden race ? ^' It is true, as the same writer observes, 
it may be made clear to them, that the wreck of our 
social system would be their utter and speedy destruc- 
tion. Yet in aU our attempts to benefit them, our own 
good ought not to be ^o them the prominent feature of all 
our educational schemes. 

On the other hand it becomes the upper classes to The justice 
remodel their views on such matters. Time was when educauou'! 
educational advantages were denied on the assumption, 
that the poor were not intended to be enlightened, nor, 
indeed, were they capable of appreciating the value of 
miKital accomplishments. Formerly it wbs dangerous to 
instruct the poor, now it is dangerous to keep them in 
total ignorance. The justice ^ the equity of the principle 
involved has not been duly recognised. Yet their re- 
sponsibility to the laws of the land render it, above all 
things, obvious, that they should imderstand as well as 
know what those laws are. With sound moral percep- 
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tions^ and right principles — ^become instincts with habit — 
offences will be fewer^ and their magnitude diminish. 
" Found their habits^ and train their ideas on general 
convictions of justice. Let them see the manifold evils as 
well as guilt of every encroachment on property. De- 
monstrate that law is for their protection. Show them 
its constant quiet and universal benefit. That their per* 
son is as sacred as that of the proudest noble; the 
strongest battlement is not more impregnable than their 
lowly thatch.''* 
s««niw^ But it can need no argument to prove that reading and 

^what ' writing, which are more mechanical than intellectual 
attainments, and leave the moral undeveloped at least for 
good, can never produce such effects. Yet, the con- 
stant and loud appeals made to the marriage signature 
and the marriage mark—ss characteristics of opposite 
classes — would lead to the supposition that the error 
of confounding such accomplishments with education is 
wide-spread. " The truth is, the advocates of scholastic 
education, reason as if reading and writing, and the intel- 
lectual training of the schools, constituted the essence of 
the education which forms the mental and moral charac- 
ter; instead of being a mere appliance of education 
properly so called. The living voice, the personal exam- 
ple, the oral and traditionary morality and knowledge of 
a people, the faculty of observation of men and things^ 
and the power of reflection, are all independent of the 
power to read or write, and are efficient to make, and 
have made, many a noble character and many a noble 
people, and even where scholastic training is at its best^ 
the training which the boy and the man gets out of the 
school, has more to do with the formation of his mind and 
character than what he gets in it.'^f So far, indeed, is such 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
f Flint on Crime. 
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education neCesaarily followed by moral -results^ that 
evidence of a unifcMrm character is possessed^ that the 
criminal^ thus educated^ is invariably more depraved. It 
oonstitutes knowledge^ and knowledge is power — ^but a 
power for either good or evil. Even a complete intel- 
lectual education will fall short of the necessities of man^s 
nature. Reason is an exalted attribute; but the heart 
sways it. The former seldom improves the latter : a pure 
heart will form a sound mind. Let us educate the mind ; 
let. us not neglect to train the heart. 

But the question deserves attention^ — What kind of ^'^^^o^n'^L 
education should the children of the lower classes receive ? ^^^ p*^'- 
Some have advocated a training suitable to their Aiture 
prospects. But how are these to be determined? Nay, 
do they not materially depend upon the education you give 
them ? The advice savours too much of a wish to keep 
down the lowly in their depressed condition. In reference 
to those who have already entered into a certain order or 
class, who have passed the period of life which presents to 
every man the choice of many paths diverging from that 
point, and leading to every possible station or grade in 
society, the direction, though not invidious, is an ^^idle 
word^'^ because it comes too late. Children belong not to 
any particular class , whatever may be true of their more 
or less favoured parentage. The world of wealth, influence, 
and distinction, is as n^ueh open to them as the world of 
poverty and obscurity. From the highest pinnacles some 
rapidly sink into the sediment of thick polluted waters. 
From the lowest dregs of society others rise to grace our 
most refined circles. Therefore, ^^we say educate a man 
aa man^ for what he is, for what he can only be — as 
aoeoantable, immortal man. Indine your instructions to 
luB probable pursuits and duties on earth. Give not, how- 
ever, to these your stress. They are comparatively littie 
matters. Chiefy awake the moral sense. Draw out the 
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soul. Enthrone the conficience. Leave out of jour eon- 
sideration for awhile eyerj idea of earthly circumstance^ 
condition, lot. Eternity must be your mark."* 
Mrntai In one particular we may safely anticipate the future of 

uecesutyof. ihe industrial classes of our country. The tendency oi 
the age is to lessen toil and diminidi the number of hours 
requisite to ensure animal support and gratification. It is 
possible, as many hare conjectured, that the rising genera- 
tion of the poor may have leisure without detriment to their 
pecuniary interests. From personal observation, it is known 
that blacksmiths, in Birmingham, for example, can earn in 
the latter half of the week sufficient to maintain th^n in a 
state of intoxication during the early part of the following 
week. Were aU of iheindiistrial classes similarly ctirseif, we 
cannot say provided with leisure and means, what an awful 
spectacle would our country present ! Nevertheless, the 
thought has been thrown out by more than one shrewd 
speculator on the future aspects to be presented by the 
operative portions of the community. The promise of 
great relaxation of toil, by the substitution of machinery 
for the thews and sinews of man, has already awakened 
both fear and hope. However regarded, it has become one 
•of our rational expectations. The fur-seeing are weiglmig 
the probable consequences, and urging the philanthropist 
vigorously to prepare ihe artizan — ^as, assuredly, at present, 
even the British mechanic is not — ^for the right use and 
mijoymj&at of the boon. 
effecti^"^ All our educational sdiemes should keep the approai^ 
of this period steadily in view. A cultivated misid will 
alone prepare our country for the continuance and enjoy- 
ment of such an age should it arrive. A well-edncated 
mind is its own entertainment. Its g[ileasures are peculiar. 
Inherent, they cannot be affected by the accidents of life 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
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Spiritaal m iifttor^ ihej create a disrelish for mere animal 
fnilifiQatioi^ and ^^ keep the body imder/' They camiot 
pall on the taste. They do not incur the reproach of con- 
aeionoe ; ihej depend not on praise of others. They refine 
and polish Ufe. They soften the character, they sweetea 
die dispositioiu They make the poor rich and happy. 

Such an education would be a boon not only to the class Beneficial 
wder consideration : all the upper strata of society would popular 
simiiltaQeously rise in the scale of existence. ^^We find 
that whenever a means is given to a lower class by which 
it is raised in the social scale, a stimulus is applied indi^ 
lectly^ but with great force, to the classes above it. When 
** the toe of the peasant comes so near to the heel of the 
eourtier'^ that ^^he galls his kibe/^ what is the conse«. 
qoe&oe? The courtier does not fidl to the ground; he 
mends his pace, and so restores the former distance between 
himself and the peasant.^^* National character is not of 
the fiBW but of the many — of the masses. The court may 
decide the &shions in manner and dress. The popular 
virtues or vices stamp the character of the coimtry. £l&p 
vate them, and you raise the tone of the nation. With 
marid and religious subjects our rulers will reflect the 
insage^ and echo the sounds of a loftier and purer morality. 
JAkepeofiBy Uke priest, is an old apophthegm susceptible 
of various modifications, and of a much more extensive 
application than the mere letters embodying the sentiment 
would oonv^. Like sulge^ts, like rulers, is equally ex- 
pretflive of a necessary truth. Have we not a representa* 
ime government ? And what popular vice, or what social 
virtae, ig not represented at court ? If the urgent neces-* 
aity^ and the good results of education, be as described 
in the foregoing remarks, it is an interesting question, 
what has this country done for national education? 

*- ll^^ort o£ the Biiminglum GoiifQcenc0. 
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TheriMof It was BLot Until the close of the last century that the 

tiie ednca- 

^ionak religious bodies in the country began to awake to a sense 

of the importance of a school being an invaluable adjunct 
to every Christian congregation. Hence the Sunday school 
arose from the smallest of beginnings to be an acknow- 
ledged part of the organization of Christian communities. 
In a modified form^ such a system has existed in Scotland 
from the time of the Reformation. Its object has eveir 
been chiefly the moral culture of childhood. Hence its 
agency must be judged of by what it proposed to accom- 
plish. It is unjust to charge it with being inadequate and 
deficient as a system of education^ in any sense persons 
choose to attach to that word. It has an aim defined 
and well understood. Has it^ does it^ accomplish that?^ 
Then blame it not for that to which it has no pretension. 
It has directly accomplished great social revolutions of a 
moral nature. It has indirectly accomplished what it 
neither promised nor anticipated. 

Dimet Its direct benefits are such as the pulpit and the press^ 

soiSay without its aid^ failed to accomplish. Village buffooneiy 
and cruel sports and pastimes have gradually yielded to its 
onward pressure. Our fairs are less in number; theii^ 
effects are less demoralizing. It has sanctified the Sab- 
bath. As a nursery it has enlarged the number^ and 
raised the intelligence of the congregations of God's wor- 
shippers. 

On the inter- It has fiUed up the gulf between classes^ just when 
simultaneous changes were dissolving old links and widtin- 
ing the distance between man and man. This it has datie^ 
not by lowering any, not by unduly raising some. Tbd 
master has learned to condescend — ^the servant is not ick 
quired to crouch like a slave. Distinctions of rank tali 
status are really more stable because no longer based- oft 
arrogant and offensive assumptions. AffiJnlity has not 
lowered, but has eialted England's aristooracy. England's 
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poor liave not become obtnisiye^ because they have 
substitated respect for suspicion^ and contentment for 
envy. 

It songbt to benefit the cbild^ and it brought a blessing on the 
to the parent^ fix)m whom again flowed to the child anofpan&ts. 
amount and kind of good that can result firom no other 
cause than a right dischaige of parental obligations. 
'^ The manners of the uneducated parent are softened as 
he discovers the gentle bearing of his offspring. He feels 
that ihe new awakened sense of truth and right now set 
before him constrains him to caution and self-restraint. 
A child^s rebuke is a smiting thing. He cherishes a 
deeper interest and hope in his family. His happiness is 
now within his household. He provides for it and tends 
it. It is his charmed circle. It is his garnered store. 
He rises in the scale of humanity. He is, from the 
moment of his first desire for the welfare of his children, 
a useful citizen. He is another man. The State has in 
him a support, imseen, but important as the foundation's 
most hidden stone. His influence is carried onward to an 
extent that Omniscience only can define. From that puri- 
fied fountiain of domestic order and intelligence a down- 
ward river, still purer than its source, goes to &r distant 
times and generations.^^^ 

Thus Sunday schools have secured to the Church anonthe 
effi^ctual means of reachiog and influencing a class of 
people, so &r removed in tastes and ideas, as to have been 
absolutely beyond their power to benefit. The labourer 
fisteiiB to his teacher-child, who turned a deaf ear to the 
miniflter of religion. The door is closed against the 
Scripture reader and tract distributor. There is the little 
colporteur that always gains admission into the cottage 
and access to the heart. 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 
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With a well-trained youth no portion of Hie conmmnity 
can be imbenefited. ^' Order will find in the operation of 
this system its best security^ property its safest bulwark^ 
and law its truest reverence." It has, in the words of 
another great authority,* " supplied a means for the re- 
ligious instruction of the people, which may, probably, by 
the good providence of Gk)d, have contributed to save this 
country from some great convulsion." When the spirit of 
revolution burst over Europe, and like a tornado swept 
before it thrones and dominions, what kept the British 
barque from foundering? Let the oft-repeated saying 
of the seditious mob, which turned away from Leeds 
while on its marauding course through the manufacturing 
districts, suggest the reason. '^ We have nothing to 
hope for from them : there are too many Sunday schooh 
there." 

But the indirect influence of this great religious move* 
ment, though not so easily definable, is of great impor- 
tance. While it opened the eyes of the Church to what it 
did not conceive of, it instilled new ideas into tike mind of 
Government. A cry for education was raised throughout 
the country. Even more than this was effected. l%e 
success crowning the experiment to impart religious in- 
struction to the masses of the juvenile community, na- 
turally prepared the public to conceive and develope the 
more general and comprehensive schemes of voluntary 
secular education now in existence. But another vefy 
important result, noticed by an official writer on popidar 
education,t deserves consideration. " The type of ilus 
school has to a great extent predetermined the oonstita- 
tion of the daily schools, and provided the &bric which, \fj 
a natural transition, may be employed in the establidi- 

* " The School in Belation to the State, the Church, and the Con- 
gregation.'* 
f J. P. £. Shntacworth. 
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ment of an efficient system of elementary instraction^ 
tending, in hannony with Sunday schools, to complete 
Ae woark of Chrmtian dvilization, which has beai so ans- 
picioasly commenced.'' 

But how was the di£Sculty of providing a nation with a Biwof 
simple elementary education to be overcome ? Providence ^oou. 



raising np the proper instramentaUty to follow up the 
schemes of Robert Raikes, of Gloucester. Dr. Bell, of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, had a heart and head qualifying him 
to grapple with the difficulty. But the sinews of war 
were wanting. He is sent to the far east to learn ex- 
perience and amass wealth at Madras. Returning, his 
experience guides him in projecting a system^ which, at 
d^ftth, his wealth enabled him to endow. Thus safely 
hwmrfied, the great system of parochial education, the 
'^ National School,'' appeared, to battle with the sea of 
ignorance. 

But flie plan that would supply the wants of a nation British 
was yet a desideratum. Whence could be raised a sufficient and the 
nmnber of teachers ? And it was obvious that a system systm. 
based upon the doctrines of the Church of England would 
not supjdy all the difficulties of a country where religious 
diffisrences were respected. To meet these difficulties, 
Joseph Lancaster was raised up. He originated the 
'^ monitorial" system of tuition to solve the first question, 
and the second was as satisfieutorily dealt with by the 
projection of the British and Foreign School Society, 
which, based upon the principles of religious equality and 
respect for conscientious scruples, promised to embrace all 
sections, and to conciliate all parties in the State. 
^ And now the era of education may be said Mrly to have Theerao 

_ - i.-i.-iiiwTi . education 

dawned upon our benighted land. The country was at 
length roused to the wants of the age. These signs of the 
times ^ere at length intelligible to our rulers. The re- 
sults were tiie annual grant of 20,000/., which was made 
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first in 1833^ and six years after the formation of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

The blot of national ignorance seemed to be now £Edrly 
wiped off the nation^s escutcheons. The triumph of light 
over darkness^ truth over ignorance^ virtue over vice, 
seemed now no longer a matter of doubtful anticipation. 
But what has the historian recorded ? what has the chro- 
nicler of the day to publish ? 

We hesitate not to avow our opinion. We do not hide 
:&om the eye the state of things described in a foregoing 
chapter. We do not forget the call for this work I We 
do not ignore the existence, nor ridicule the necessity for 
our r{^ged schools, our industrial feeding schools, oiq? 
penal reformatory establishments, &c., &c. But notwiihk* 
standing, good, great and lasting good, has been the residl 
of the educational schools we have been reviewing. K we 
can say no more, t/iat is not despicable. The progress of 
ignorance, and the rush of concomitant vice, have been re- 
tarded, or our nation had, ere this, sunk in a flood of re- 
tribution, and a Dead Sea had marked the site of the 
modem Sodom and Gomorrah. 

If we have expected too much, the feult is ours. The 
National and the British school systems have not been 
failures. We hoped to reap what we did not sow. But 
effects have been coextensive with the cause. 

We caU upon one witness, an unexceptionable witness, 
whose evidence will suffice to put this point beyond doubt. 
We refer to a work lately issued from the press by a City 
missionary of no mean standing,'^ whose testimony is as 
follows : — ^^ The condition of the humbler classes is most 
materially affected, both spiritually and temporally, by' 
want of education. The writer has pursued most exten- 
sively a system of inquiry, and the result has been, that in 



• " Notes and Narratives," B. W. Vanderkiste. 
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Uie case of very nearly all those persons who have been 
battling nobly with the tremendous difficulties of extreme 
poverty^ and maintaining a degree of order^ cleanliness, 
aiid endeavour after spiritual life^ only to be secured by 
great and incessant exertion, it has been discovered^ that 
in very nearly all these cases^ the parties had in youth 
attended some National^ or British, or other charity 
school/' 

But it is not to be denied that numbers, vast numbers inadeqn«cy 
of children have grown up in ignorance and vice. What insututiona 
then? Have educational schemes proved abortions as pre- 
ventive measures ? By no means. * We have, on the one 
hand, £Edled to extend the systems modified to meet the 
wants of such as have grown up to be vitiated ; or, on the 
other, have not employed accessory means to render them 
in all cases effective. The time has happily arrived when 
tills apparent failure is being traced to its proper source, 
and means are being supplied to remedy, not so much 
defects, as deficiencies. To these our attention wUl be 
speedily directed. But let us hear the above witness, 
again, to elucidate the nature of the desiderata referred to. 
" The promise of the word of Grod is a very great one, 
' Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.' During aU the most 
extensive missionary experience I have had, with the 
opportunity of studying human nature to as large an 
extent perhaps in one day, as persons not set apart to metro- 
politan missionary work have, perhaps, in half the year, 
and having directed my attention to diligent examination 
with a view to the elucidation of this promise, the result 
I have found to be, that I have never discovered a single 
case of juvenile delinqiLency when the child had been the 
subfect, from infancy, of the double teaching by precept and 
example in the ways of Christ, at the hands of parents, both 
of whom were evidently truly converted to God.^' 
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^S^ We are sanguine therefore that the opinion wiU meet 
with general eonenrrence^ that^ so far as prevention is con- 
cerned^ onr existing schemes of education require extension 
and co-operation^ to save^ under Divine favour^ our youth 
firom the deteriorating processes now rife among our 
juvenile population. Our views on this will be found 
condensed in the following extract : — " Should not all 
means for the repression^ or if practicable^ the extinctioii 
of the class (of juvenile delinquents)^ comprise^ in addition 
to such elementary and moral training for the young as 
may be applicable^ a far more comprehensive scheme of 
appliances sanitary^ mimicipal^ judicial^ and above all^ the 
direct action of benevolent Christian effort^ the combined 
effects of which shall be to hedge up the way of crime, to 
hold up distinctly and palpably the advantages and sweets 
of industry and honesty ; and more than all to forge afireA 
the broken links of social sympathy, and to establish in the 
hearts of the outcast race the feeling of common brothi0^ 
hood with those towards whom their only aspect and feel- 
ing now is alienation or hatred ?^^* How far these condi- 
tions have favoured our educational sjrstem, or rather how 
far they have, in negative view, neutralized such efforts, 
will be shown in our next chapter. But before we proceed 
to notice the late attempts made to extend, or modify, 
existing educational institutions, and to suggest certain 
adjuncts to our preventive resources, we beg to close iht 
section by appealing to one who, though not now one ot 
us, will long hold the place of one of the highest authori- 
ties we have on educational subjects. " The conclusion," 
says the late Joseph Fletcher, ^^ is hence irresistible, that 
education is essential to the security of modem society, 
and that such education should be solid, useful, and abo?c 
all. Christian, in supersedence of much that is given by 

* Flint on Crime. 
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the weakest of the day schools^ and attempted by the most 
secfolar of the Sunday schools. The Christian school^ 
therefore^ is one great instrument for the moral elevation 
of society^ which even the unchristian should support^ on 
comdderations of the most selfish interest/^ * 

§ 5. The various educational schemes^ recently brought l^^^ 
before the public mind to meet existing deficiencies^ may 
be comprehended under the following classification: — 
Firsts the voluntary, supported by religious bodies. The 
advocates of the plan comprehend two parties ; one repu- 
diating all state interference, and the other accepting 
a$ai9iance from Government. Secondly, the secular 
sdieme, which is to derive its resources from annual 
parliamentary grants ; and is to afford only the rudiments 
of secular education. Thirdly, the Manchester and Sal- 
ford scheme, the peculiarity of which is the possession 
of certain legislative enactments by which a tax for 
educational purposes may be self-imposed upon municipal 
populations. The Christian principle of benevolence is voinntarr 
to be the strength and sotd of the first system. ^Tp' 
There can be no doubt that, of all, this, if imiversaUy 
practicable, would afford the most effective and purest 
plan of education. We have, however, our doubts on 
the matter. Doubts that we would willingly have dis- 
sipated—dissipated, but not with laboured arguments and 
incontrovertible theories, but facts as proofs. Did the 
whole nation resolve itself into congregations, within or 
without the Establishment, the wants of the whole juvenile 
poor might be supplied. The fact, on the contrary, is too 
wen known and too widely acknowle^ed, that three-fifths 
of the people are not comprehended in the organization of 
an religious bodies in the kingdom. We know the plea is 
made— let us have time to mature our plans, to carry out 

* Edncadon, National, Free and Voluntaiy. 
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our views^ to amass the means^ and the whole educational 
wants of the community shall be adequately and efficiently 
• supplied. But can we wait ? Meanwhile the evil is ex- 

tendings deepening^ ramifying in all directions^ and children 
by thousands are lost to the nation^ and lost to themselves 
for ever. The promoters of a scheme less worthy of an 
unqualified approbation have our preference, for this im- 
portant reason, that it brings its appliances at once to bear 
upon the necessities of the case. 

It may be observed that the* voluntary scheme arises out 
of the scruples of large portions of the community to 
receive state support, and to be subjected, consequentially, 
to state interference in matters pertaining to the con- 
The secular scicncc. To solvc this difficulty, a class of persons have 
scheme. projcctcd a plan based on a compromise of this important 
principle. This has been termed the secular and national 
scheme of education. Separate, it is said, religion and 
education, and endow the latter, and we shall have a na- 
tional system. But the objections are numerous, and as 
diversified as the quarters whence they issue. Can this 
separation be made ? If it can be effected, what is left of 
education that is worth national efforts? What is left thai 
can be obligatory upon man to be at the expense of be- 
stowing upon his fellow man? To what code of laws, 
human, natural, or divine, shall we be referred for proof of 
the assertion, that it is the duty of the state, or society^ 
to help a man with a coat or a hat to enable hJTn to get 
into a more respectable situation ? Reading and writings 
under such a scheme, are mechanical qualifications of 
similar value. Add one jot of instruction as to '^ r^ard- 
ing truth, justice, kindness, and forbearance in our inter- 
course with our fellow-creatures," and you have introduced 
a moral, if not a religious, element. 

In consideration of these serious objections, and the^ 
are not all^ a third plan has been laid before the public, in 
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he finrm of a proposed bill to apply an educational scheme^ The Maa- 
m a new and original basis^ to the boroughs of Manchester munidpai 
md Salford. It is intended to authorize a self-imposed scheme. 
nation, consbting in a certain rate levied on property, to 
sstend the means of education. In this the natural and 
lecessary connection of the religious and secular elements 
iriU not be interfered with, while provision is made for the 
religious differences of the parents, whose children attend 
the school. Weekly allowances are to be made, at a fixed 
rate, for boys, girls, and in£euits. There are, we conceive, 
Qiiee objections — ^the last of which, we fear, is a radical 
defect. Many of the industrial classes, who would not be 
subject to the school-rate, are yet capable and willing to 
pay for the education of some, at least, of their children. 
To such the system would be objectionably eleemosynary, 
while, at the same time, it would relax that sense of pa- 
rental obligation which every scheme should arouse and 
stiengthen. In addition to these two defects, there is the 
tenons one — ^that the class of children, for whom alone 
qiecial efforts are called for, will be as effectually excluded 
from the new scheme, as they have been beyond the reach 
of existing institutions. Some have proposed to solve the 
problem by applying for .magisterial power to compel the 
attendance of the fugitive classes of juvenile poor. There 
is an objection to this amendment, which may be thus 
stated — " The difference between the highest in the realm 
and the lowest is measurable ; but the difference between 
the respectable father and the man who corrupts his child 
is immeasurable, and consequently infinite. Now the fact 
it^ tiiat these two classes cannot be brought into connection 
in schools. It is a curious circumstance that the objec- 
tion does not come so much firom the higher class as from 
the lower. The children of that lower class will not place 
themselves in a position to be looked down upon, as they 
can it. The love of education and training is not strong 
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. enough to oyercome this objection; and you cannot per-* 
suade them to enter the National Schools. But if you 
could^ it would still be far from expedient to exert such an 
influence^ because these poor creatures possess great powesrs 
for mischief^ and they would become the most dangerous 
leaders into evil courses, and the most fatal seducers of the 
better trained children.'** 
Kxtension The Yolimtarv system is exposed to one simple but 

ul'tbeplan. J <f r ^ jt 

serious defect^ that while excellent so far as it extends^ or 
may be made to extend^ it is insuf&cient to meet the wants 
of the nation. If this could be remedied by Goyemment 
aid as in the Borough-Eoad system^ or^ what would be 
more congenial to our minds^ by the principle of ad£- 
imposed taxation^ as in the United States^ whether muni- 
cipal or parochial^ we conceive a national scheme^ botii 
popular and effective^ would be secured to our country. It 
is^ however^ humiliating to meet with so much dogmatism 
on so complicated and vexed a question. Wh^i we see 
that Parliament finds it impossible to unite ; when we see 
the Establishment distracted; when we see the Noncon- 
formist bodies sundered from one another ; we cannot help 
acquiring the conviction that popular education^ as the 
result of some grand comprehensive sdieme^ is utterly 
impracticable. Nevertheless^ the friends of those ^'that 
are ignorant and out of the way'' have one fact to coooaole 
them^ viz. : — ^That no one party is disheartened^ but each 
is pushing its plans, modified as circumstances seem to 
require^ but always with redoubled enei^. May we not 
hope that eventually, and that before long, the grand 
desideratum will have been supplied, although each may 
have to put up with the mortification that his particular 
scheme has not become universal. 

But we proceed to consider whether existing and estab- 

* M. D. Hill, Esq. Report of th« Buwoghaia Cenforencc^ 
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lished systems may not be rendered more effective by the 
infcrodnction of new elements. It occurs to us that a modi- 
fication of the plans now in operation might be effected 
with considerable benefit. We refer to a plan which may PopnUr 

boutliosr 

be described as ^^ Popular/^ or ^^ National Day Boarding ichoou. 
Sdbools^'' for the children of the labouring classes.* For 
general purposes^ the poor or labouring class may be 
divided into the deserving and the worthless parents. The 
latter will come under future consideration. For our im- 
mediate purpose the former may again be viewed as com- 
peted of two distinct subdivisions^ viz. : — ^Those who are 
both respectable as individuals and qualified as parents^ 
and those whose character asindividuabis unobjectionable^ 
but as Others and mothers injuriously defective. We fear 
this latter description will answer^ from various causes^ to 
the vast majority of the respectable poor. It is for their 
children, we conceive^ that a modification of our National 
and British School system is urgently called for. 

Boarding-schools, in the estimation of most people, Boudu.; 
present advantages superior to those offered by a day- ^ ' 
KbooL One great peculiarity is, the removal from under 
the parental rool^ from which flow the principal benefits of 
such institutions. What these are need not be detailed. 
That they are approved of by the upper and middle classes 
is apparent firom the almost universal existence of such 
establishments. If there be any soundness in the reasons 
mged in connection with the removal from home to board- 
ing-schools of the children of these, with how much 
greater force will they be applied to those of the industrial 

• Aboat twelve months after this was written, the author met with 
A gimilar suggestion in the Beport for 1851, kindly famished hj the re- 
Bpeoted chaplain of the Philanthropic Farm School. Thus it appears that 
he was nncansciouslj repeating, not originating the plan of day boarding 
seho^s. The general reader, however, will feel disposed to treat the 
suggestion with greater respect after perusing Mr. Sydney Tumei's sketek 
in the above Beport. 
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classes? The majority of the upper and middle poitionB 
of the community are better informed^ have greater fa- 
cilities for acquiring correct notions of their duty^ fiom 
frequenting places of worship^ reading on the subject, 
hearing and discussing such matters; are more keenly 
alive to the disgrace of having ill-bred and ^^unroly dbil- 
dren^^ ; and lastly^ have more time to bestow upon their 
fEimilies. Yet it is often found that children are '^ bettor 
away than at home/' Now when, in every material 
point, the case is reversed^ when the child is most likely to 
suffer from unavoidable neglect and general ignorance, tare 
boarding-schools unnecessary? If their illiterate condi- 
tion requires that their sons and daughters should be 
placed under an educated schoolmaster, similar incapacity 
in the moral view of their case urges the adoption of some 
such system as we have proposed. 
Dcfec^of There are objections to our existing plan of imparting to 

vyiteiD. the children of the poor an education consisting simply of 
elementary knowledge. We present an extract from one, 
whose position will add weight to his view: — "I have 
always thought that one great errcnr in the educa- 
tional system followed by the National, British, and other 
schools has been, that there is too much occupation found 
for the brains, and too little for the hands of the children. 
There is, in fact, too much rote-teaching, and too little 
training to domestic and industrial habits.^ Children 
should be taught what will be useful to them in after 
life ; the boys, trades, such as carpentering, shoemaking, 
digging, and delving ; the girls, household work, knitting, 

* It may be remarked that in our edacaticmal establishments for the 
middle classes this principle is observed. The distinction indicated in 
the descriptions of our boarding-schools is illustratiTe, viz. : ** eom- 
mercial" and "grammar" schools. Youths are taught book-keeping 
surveying, Ac, with a particular reference to thdr contemplated course of 
life. Why should not there be a prospective reference to the intended 
occupation of the poor child? 
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sewings and oooking. Whj, I have had servant girls from 
fhese schools — girls who^ although they could read and 
irrite a letter^ were perfectly incapable of cooking a beef- 
steak or scouring a floor. In our gaols an attempt is 
sometimes made to teach trades; but had boys learned 
some handicraft sooner^ I believe they never would have 
come there. I have it from one of the chaplains of the 
Westminster Bridewell^ that there are not two per cent, of 
the lads in that prison (some of them sixteen years old), 
who know anything of a trade. I believe firmly that want 
of employment for the hands^. and want of good moral 
training (not want of reading and writing), are the two 
great causes of crime.^^'^ 

The object of the above remarks is to show the defects 
of the school. But how much more is proved ! What 
were the parents about ? Believed of the care of mental 
culture, what could have been the reason why the girls 
knew not how to discharge simple domestic duties? 
What is, therefore^ recommended as improvements on the 
present system pursued by the National and British schools, 
ix)uld be carried out only by converting them into popular 
boarding-schoolB. 

" Tom where we will, we find that what we complain of Eiementiiry 
as an evil is but a result, and that to remove it we must ^^ *''°''' 
go to the cause ; as, for instance, if you find the children 
in the National schools in the country districts heavy and 
dull in learning, it is because dining their first years 
the mind has never been roused to thought in this way; 
the parent who has no concern beyond his daily food, 
teaches his child nothing else. Is the child who goes 
from such a home likely to profit much from the school 
instruction, after the intellect has been in a dead sleep 
for seven or eight years ? — ^those precious years during 

• Mr. IxMske, Hon. Sec. Lon. Ragged School Union. Report of Con- 
ference, S^. 
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which the brain is acquiring its full growth^ and conse- 
quently the faculties are takii^ the bent which they will 
preserve through life/^* 

Dometiic The cffect ou the domestic character of the girl^ and the 

qualification for a life of industry in the boy, would be 
enhanced by the results of a more eflFective moral culture. 
Oiir Sabbath-school influence is extensively neutralized by 
the example of worldly or irreligious parents. Children 
taught in the forenoon and afternoon are allowed to idle 

ReUgion. away or desecrate the Sabbath evening. The religious ad- 
vantages of a boarding-school need not be enlairged upon. 
The Sabbath evening spent in preparation for the emming 
Sabbath morning would be one, though not the greatest^ 
of the beneficial results. On this point the following quo^ 
tation will, we trust, prove satisfectory and conclusive : — 
" We t take them, also, and keep them on the Lord's Day, 
as on any of the other days of the week, with the sole ex- 
ception, that they are not employed in any kind of work. 
They march generally in a body to one or other place of 
worship in the morning, and they are induced, if possible, 
to accompany their parents in the afternoon to their place jl 
of worship, if they have one ; and in the evening there ii 
again religious instruction for them in the sdiools, so that 
we take charge of them from Monday morning till Satur- . 
day night, and we believe that the plan of taking cluu^ of 
them on Sunday is peculiarly valuable ; a day of all others 
when they are most exposed to temptation.'* 

Peoples' Our reference to existing boarding-shools may convey 

8chm)8^ the impression that the proposal before us would invobe 
the absence of the children of the poor for periods extend- 
ing over five montiis. This is not intended — ^we believe it 
would be impracticable in popular boarding-schools. The 

• " Philosophy of Ragged Schools." 

f A. Thomson, Esq. Report of the Conference. 
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Teluctance of the poor to be separated from their cliildren 
18 greater than that of the classes above. The benefit^ 
howeyer, would be secured by the removal of the children 
daring the entire day^ and a moral influence exerted upon 
their parents by their return home at night. But whether 
•flie absence should number hours, days, or weeks, would 
be best known by trial. It would be advisable, at least, 
to commence with the day-boarding system, and to extend 
tiie period as circumstances showed the step to be either 
practicable or advisable. The difficulty has been experi- 
enced by the philanthropists of Aberdeen. '' The plan 
of sending them back to their homes (at night) is a 
point upon which we have had many anxious consulta- 
tionB. The propriety of allowing them to return to their 
d^raded^ and debased parents was questioned by many 
as being calculated to destroy the moral influence which 
t]ie school exercised over them. But our experience tends 
to show that the reverse is the case. I frankly admit that 
H is a donbtfrQ question, and many exceptional cases may 
occur; but we know, also, of instances in which the saving 
knowledge of truth obtained at school has been com- 
mtmicated to the outcast parents through the little 

drild/'t 

Every theory is exposed to the objection, that it appears objections 
feasible only before a trial. Every proposal is, therefore, *'°""^®**'*^ 
open to the serious questions, ^^ Can the scheme be 
carried out ? " If so, " Can we, without serious expen- 
dhnre^ undertake the pecuniary responsibilities?^' We 
httre a reply — ^to our own mind, satisfactory — and, we 
trusty sufficient to disarm prejudice in all. Our solution 



* Tke parents of the class under consideration being not '' degraded," 
the objection will lose part of its force— not all — ^because of the ignorance 
befcne mentioned. 

f Beport of Conference. 
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of both questions will be derived from erperiments made 
in France and Scotland. 
sanead'aafle There are establishments in France which partake of 

inParia. ... 

this nature. The following extracts* will illustrate their 
character and design : — " The salles (Tasile have been 
established solely for the children of the poorer classes. 
They are designed for the cultivation of the growing in- 
telligence^ and the religious and moral instruction of a 
considerable number of children of from two to seven years 

of age Many of these halls in Paris contain from 

100 to 150 children; that in the Rtie de VHomme Anne 
is the most remarkable^ on account of the extreme indi- 
gence of the parents who take their children thither^ and 
the variety of their religious opinions. There are many 
Jews mixed with Christians ; and notwithstanding the 
different creeds of their relations^ as the religious ideas 
inculcated are those merely of the knowledge and love of 
God, no conscience is offended .... 
Character of. " These salles d'asile are amongst the most useful and 
popular institutions of our time. In a great part of the 
manufacturing towns^ where the mimicipality have had 
the wisdom to establish them, the workmen, after a short 
hesitation, have seen the advantage, and have sent their 
children. And there is this special benefit arising from 
these establishments, i. e. that the children, who were 
many of them prematurely employed in the manu&c- 
tories, now gain strength of constitution, no less than in- 
tellectual and moral culture, during their attendance 

there If public benevolence can ever be applied 

with success to the moral amendment of the people, it 
will certainly be by active concurrence in the establish- 
ment and multiplication of these asylums, no less by 
gifts than by advice. One of the most essential and 

* From the '* Philosophy of Bagged Schools.** 
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turgent qneatioiis of sodal eoonomj is, that irhich has 
for its object the fixing the legal age at which children 
may be employed in the manufactories nithout injury to 
their health or their morals ; or, at least, in the way that 
shall lessen the injmry to the utmost d^ree possible. 
This question has a manifest connection with the esta- 
blishment of salles d'anle, since these have for their 
^ecnal object the preserving children from such dangers 
as they incur in great industrial establishments, where 
they are admitted too early; and this object is not merely 
at interest to the poor but to the State itself, which 
ought to watch, with the utmost solicitude, over the 
means of preserving the strength of the population, and 
the purity of its morals.'' 

The style of teaching in these establishments seems to Huugeac 
resemble the method adopted in our best regulated in£ant 
schools. Each school is under the management of a 
committee of ladies, and the burden of support rests, in 
some cases, upon municipal resources. With r^ard to 
the committee of inspection it is observed, that " their 
functions are not confined to the watching over the in- 
tellectual and moral state of the pupils ; they hear from 
the chiefs of the establishment all the wants, not only of 
the children in r^ard to clothing, but also those of the 
parents who may be in extreme poverty. Not unfi*e- 
quently these ladies themselves carry their benevolent 
assistance to the homes of the wretched. The difference 
between these institutions in France and our feeding- 
schools is this, that the former are not confined to the 
vidous and vagrant children ; their object being to afford 
earlier, better, and more religious education than the poor 
are able to afford. " When,'' says the writer to whom 
we are indebted for the above information, '^ we consider 
what would be the advantages of such establishments 
in England, we feel tempted to ask, why, with all our 



ported 
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riclies and activity^ none have jet taken a lesson firom our 
neighboiiring country^ and aecomplislied a like work of 
benevolence, which, were it extensively adopted, would 
change the whole &ce of the social system, and by the 
time a generation so trained grew up, would nullify all 
fears about the dangerous classes/^ 

The only question that remains unsolved is the import- 
ant one, how are such institutions to be founded and per- 
petuated ? where are we to obtain the funds ? 
How «Tip- In France, we have seen, that they are partly supported 

by Christian benevolence, and partly, and now very exten- 
sively, by the municipal authorities. There is only one 
other plan, that of payments made by the parents. Where 
poverty prevents this course, the feeding and industrial 
schools to be considered hereafter, will be an ample pro- 
vision for the really destitute. But the popular boarding- 
schools would be for that lai^e class of industrial poor who 
can send their children to our existing day schools. It 
will appear presently, that this would not be so serious or 
objectionable a course as it would at first seem to be. Nay> 
we would insist solemnly upon the adoption of those phuos 
only, that would not pauperize England^s artizans and pea^ 
santry. And yet, we are not insensible to the delicate na- 
ture of the ground we propose to occupy. In every thing 
done by one portion of the community for another in lew 
enyiable circumstances, we incur the two-fold risk of 
affording, on the one hand, needful help, so as to create or 
foster undue reliance on foreign resources, and, oh the other, 
of withholding necessary assistance so as to confirm what 
had been remediable destitution, or so granting our aid as 
to counteract our design, and perpetuating the very evik 
sought to be removed. Still, we are strongly indined to 
be of the opinion, that many more are paralyzed finom 
•want of seasonable and judicious help than are vitiated bjr 
^-advised generosity. 
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In Franoe vaA schools were commenced by private ex- sdf snppart. 
ertian, and were sabeequently undertaken and sujpported 
by the mnnid^ authorities. Should some effective and 
comprehensiye scheme be devised for the education of the 
masses^ on the principle of self-imposed municipal or paro- 
chial taxation, such institutions would be of easy estab- 
lishment. Gk)yemment aid and voluntary contributions^ 
as now received, would materially assist. But it seems to 
us that schools on such a foundation would be more 
likely to be self-supporting institutions than the eYJstiug 
National and British schools. The probable weekly 
cost of a child at a boarding-school, may be inferred 
firom the expenses incurred in the House of Industry, in House of in. 
Glasgow. This House of Industry " is an institution ^^' ^'**' 
established to give shelter and protection to industrious 
females of good character in poor circumstances' out of 
wrark.'' The expense of feeding or boarding youths and 
young females, will of necessity be more than that of mere 
<diildren. The following is the statement made in the 
annual report for 1851. " The cost of food to each one is 
one penny and ninety-one hundred parts of a penny per 

day It will be noticed, in comparing the kitchen 

aoooont of this year, with the account given last year, that 
the price of meat and bread this year, averages a small 
fraction higher than last year. This has made a corre- 
sponding small increase on the cost of board. Notwith- 
standing this the three meals given daily to the inmates 
are provided at a shade under ttvopence. The cost of food 
per week of seven days, exclusive of cooking, is exactly 

** The healthy state, as indicated by the medical report, 
and the general appearance of the inmates, clearly show 
that the rations given, though necessarily of the plainest 
description, must be nutritious, and are not deficient either 
in quantity or quality .'' 
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" The very low rate of board at which the inmates of 
this house are kept^ shows at how cheap a rate poor fami- 
lies may be supported^ when luxuries and intoxicating 
drinks are excluded." 
Economy to Morcovcr, whcu it is remembered that the poor are ill- 
versed in domestic thrift and economy, or to speak more 
approximately to the truth, are extravagant in their habits, 
buying in a very dear market, and yet supporting very 
large families of children on an incredibly small sum^ the 
. economy of a people's boarding-school will be at once ap- 

parent. We give, on the foUowiog page, the abstract of 
the kitchen account, as not only interesting in itself, but 
also illustrative of our subject. 

The association of the children of a number of families 
would enable us not only to render the cost to the parents 
less than at present on the domestic system, but improve 
the diet of the children as to quantity, quality, and regu- 
larity. The saving to the parent, again, would be, under 
kind inspection, the improvement of the clothing of their 
little ones. 

Ere we qirit this interesting subject, we would consider a 
two-fold objection. In the first place, will the public be 
ever induced to adopt so novel a scheme of national educa- 
tion ? And on the other hand, have we any just ground 
of expectation that the parents in the lower walks of life 
will be consenting parties ? 
pubuc feeling. Somc ouc has remarked, " a diflSculty is a thing to bjB 
overcome.'' The impossibilities of to-day are the practices 
of to-morrow. Let the enterprising and the benevolent 
associate, and by experiment satisfy the public, and the 
thing is done. Let the parents, by persuasion, be induced 
to try the plan, — ^in time, their own interest, seen and felt, 
will extend, or facilitate any attempt to extend, the system 
of popular boarding-schools. That this is the only plan on 
which great social changes are produced is matter of his- 
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Feedini: tory and obseryation. When Sheriflf Watson proposed 

Aberdeen, some such System for the ragged and vagrant children of 
Aberdeen^ ''his proposition was considered a wild one. 
'What/ it was said, ' will you take them aU and feed them ? 
Where wiU you get the money ? If you get the money, 
the children wonH attend/ In short, every sort of ob- 
jection was urged against the scheme. He was regarded 
as a sort of dangerous person for venturing to recommend 
such a proposal, and an inspector of schools incurred some 
obloquy for having given it his countenance." 

Results. " However, they did establish one school, and no sooner 

had they done so, t?ian all the restdts which could have been 
predicted were at once realized"^ 

This practical reply to aU objections is the manner of 
earnest men. Men of faith are alone needed. " Where,*' 
you ask, " are the means?'' We reply, "/^ things that 
are, are made of the things that do not appear" The 
energy and the faith of such men as the SheriJBf of Aber- 
deen create the means. "Fimds flowed in for the support 
of the undertaking ; the working classes took a lively inr 
terest in it ; and whilst the wealthier inhabitants of Aber- 
deen contributed, during the year, about 150/. towards 
carrjdng it on, the working classes subscribed no lesg than 
250/." t III connection with the saUes d'asile of I^rance 
the result was equally encouraging. Christian mqn set 
the example. Public feeling in favour was gradually 
formed. The municipal authorities volunteered support. 
The workmen, "after a short hesitation," saw th^ ad- 
vantages, and notwithstanding the guK of political aliena- 
tion and religious animosity, united to crowd the " halls" 
with their children. 

indi^idiua § 6. Hitherto we have been considering schemes that, 

eflbri. 

* Speech delivered at the annual meeting of the Glasgow Industrial 
Schools. 
t Philosophy of Bagged Schools. 
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for the most part^ reqimre oomfamation, concentration of 
eflEbrt^ and pecuniary supplies firom either Goyemment or 
the extensiye voluntary support of large bodies of men. 
But there are private^ comparatively private daims upon 
individuals^ which it is the almost exclusive duty of such 
to discharge. There are also certain plans of local import- 
ance only^ which^ if carried out^ would^ it is conceived^ be 
important adjuncts to the more comprehensive schemes 
already reviewed. Let us see what they are. 

The author of the prize essay on '^ Juvenile Depravity'' Sodai 
has very elaborately sketched the great social changes that ^' 
have accompanied the introduction and growth of the 
modem manufEusturing system. We would not commit 
ourselves to his theory. That the matter has been over- 
stated, few are now disposed to deny. But the inference 
drawn from the social revolution that has taken place^ viz.^ 
Uie heavy obligations of our great manufacturers to care 
for their operatives^ cannot be gainsaid. On page 22, we 
have shown from the testimony of the Rev. John Clay^ 
that not only may manufacturers do great good^ but that 
it is in the power of no other class of men to carry out a 
more extensive and effective system for the elevation of the 
labouring dasses. 

We might ai^ue^ that the immense wealth drawn from obiiKntions of 
Ae labours of the mechanic is sufficient to make it a duty *"^ *^^*"' 
on the part of the employer to return a fraction — and a 
minute fraction would suffice — ^to provide for their intel- 
lectual and spiritual welfare. But it is easy to occupy a 
higher vantage ground : if the source of their profit is the 
cause of moral deterioration to the dependent classes^ and 
if^ at the same time^ the system on which their princely 
fortunes are made^ affords unexampled facilities for their 
moral elevation, then we envy not the man whose con- 
science writhes not under a sense of past neglect. 

" In the early portion of this chapter/' writes Mr. Van- 
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Their influ- derkistc, " painM reference has been made to the infidel- 

ence on the -^ jt ^ •f 

employed, izitiff cflFccts prodiiccd upon working people by godlessness 
on the part of employers. I might readily multiply such 
painful details. Were the vast influence possessed by em- 
ployers to further the gospel properly exerted, most blessed 
results would follow. Happily we are not without proofs 
of this in the metropolis and in the world. Honourable 
instances of solicitude for the spiritual welfare of those 
employed are to be found. It would be pleasing to allude 
further to such cases, and to show what has been effected, 
and it is more than humiliating that such instances should 
constitute honourable exceptions to the rule, instead of 
being the rule itself, which is — ^the fact cannot be concealed 
— anything but attention on the part of employers to the 
spiritual condition of those whose sinews and enei^es 
minister to their wealth." 

A noble ex- Rcccutly the public have been made acquainted with 
some very interesting scenes that have been enacted in a 
large metropolitan manufactory. We refer to the efforts 
made by Messrs. Wilson to instruct and evangelize the 
youths employed in Price's Patent Candle Company's 
Factory, Belmont, Vauxhall. Their wonderful success 
drew the attention of the company : a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the nature of the scheme, and to 
report to the directors. The results were their strong 
recommendations of the steps taken by Messrs. Wilson, 
the managers of the works, and a letter, dated March 9Ui 
1852, giving in detail the origin and progress of the four 
distinct schools and auxiliary appliances that are now in 
full operation. Through the kindness of Mr. J. P. Wilson 
in fiimishing us with sundry reports, we are enabled to 
give the following glance at these interesting institutions. 

y*etonr It appears that the great revolution we are about to 

relate originated with a few boys, who were in the practice 

Qmaelves, two or three times a week, behind a 
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bench, after tea at the dose of the day^s work, to improve 
themselyes in writing.:: .Their materials were worn-out 
pens, begged from tha^unting-honse, and scraps of paper. 
Encouraged by the foreman, their numbers increased, and 
rough moveable desks were substituted in the place of 
dirty candle-boxes. A few books as prizes, and eventually 
the r^ular attendance of Mr. J. P. Wilson, helped forward 
the movement. The increasing numbers, and the incon- 
venience arising out of the want of a suitable room, led 
their superintendent to convert part of an old, useless, and 
because of the amount of dry lumber it contained, dan- 
gerous building, into a spacious school-room, to accommo- 
date 100 lads. In the winter of 1848 the boys took 
possession of it, and conducted the school almost entirely 
by themselves. Various circumstances threw the school 
into complete disorder, and the authority of one of the 
managers was requisite to preserve it from an abrupt 
termination. 

The nature of the night lights, and the irregularity of 
the demand for them, require at times additional hands, 
who, taken from schools to meet the call, were thrown 
out of employment again at intervak, which were seldom 
spent profitably by them. To meet this growing evil, 
Mr. Wilson formed a day-school for the younger boys, 
''who pass from factory to school, and from school to fac- 
tory again, at a moment^s notice, according to the varia- 
tions of the work, and are equally well employed and 
equally forming good habits in each, and are kept in the 
same discipline in the one as in the other .^^ 

The day-school is formed out of not only the factory Advantages. 
hands, but of children before their ages permit their being 
employed on the premises. Prom these the best youths 
are draughted oflF into the factory as required, instead of 
unknown youths obtained as chance threw them into no« 
tice. The school, then, is a nursery for the £Eu^tory, and a 
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test of incorrigible carelessness, which wonld produce a 
serious amount of injury to the manufiacturers of the night- 
lights, which appear to require great delicacy of manipula- 
tion. Thus the high interests of humanity and the profits 
of the company are alike enhanced. As but comparatively 
a few of the juvenile hands were yet attracted into the 
school, Mr. Wilson devised a plan for educating all the 
boys. To compel attendance he had no power. To re- 
ward those who voluntarily attended, rather than disgrace 
those who declined participating in the privileges, the 

Tea parties, wholc school was rcpcatcdly invited to a tea party in the 
spring and summer of 1849. At the first many came, bvt 
for the last time, untidily dressed. Not a word was spoken to 
them on the subject. A silent influence was at work, and so 
extensively revolutionized the dress of these fiw^ry youths, 
that a gentleman having met a troop of them on their way 
to the cricket field, inquired of Mr. Wilson ^^ whether the 
boys he had met could be our factory boys, as they were, 
he said, more neatly dressed than his public school fellows 
used to be.'' By these means this shrewd philanthropist 
made the boys not connected with his school " feel 
awkward and uncomfortable about not doing so.'' Others 
soon joined them, as may be readily conceived. 

(^ambenveii This dcsirablc change in their external appearance was 
not the original aim of the tea parties. Within reach of 
the homes of these juvenile operatives were annually held 
the fairs at Camberwell and Greenwich. To divert their 
attention firom these sources of pollution, the above expe- 
dient was devised and carried out, as circumstances have 
proved, to the complete triumph of rational and wholesome 
entertainment over foolish and demoralizing recreations. 
The tea party, however, is now abandoned for the elder 
boys, '^having now much better attractions in the prize 
books, cricket matches, and summer excursions." 
The cricket-field was added to the educational apparatus 
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under the followinfc circumstances. In 1849 the cholera cneket and 

/• T "LI n cholera. 

was fearfuUy ravaging the lower part of Lambeth and 
Battersea Fields^ the spots inhabited by numbers of Mr. 
Wilson^s scholars and operatives. Medical advice sug- 
gested exercise and fresh air^ as the best precautionary 
means against the epidemic. A field close at hand was 
engaged, in which he commenced teaching the game of 
cricket. The school was for a time closed. " The cholera 
seems an odd reason for taking to cricket/' remarks the 
benevolent originator of these schemes. And yet, perhaps, 
more so to some, will the following appear. ^'Always 
when the game was finished, the boys collected in the 
oomer of the field, and took off their caps, for a very short 
prayer for the safety &om cholera of themselves and their 
Mends ; and the tone in which they said their amen to 
thi8,^has always made me think, that although the school 
was nominally given up for the time, they were really 
getting &om their game, so concluded, more moral benefit 
than any quantity of ordinary schooliog could have given 
them.'' Previous to the adoption of the game, '^ the first 
thing every morning was to compare notes as to the rela- 
tions whom the men and boys had left dead or dying on 
ooming to work, and no doctors could be had, as they were 
all knocked up." Of the whole number of these praying 
cricketers, only one was taken off by t?ie cholera. 

A portion of the cricket-field, the borders, was laid out Gardens. 
in garden plots, and the effect of gardening is described as 
equally gratifying. That the entertainment of the cricket 
field does not lesson their zest for mutual improvement 
is pleasingly indicated in the following incident. By a 
general vote of their own, the boys proposed having ^^ an 
extra school night weekly during eight months of the year, 
in order to enable them to make holiday during the four 
summer months. May to August." 

Before proceeding to another of the noble expedients to 
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sumnwry of benefit the class of operatives, we present a summary oF' 
the advantages arising out of the cricket game. " I lock 
upon it/' says Mr. Wilson, " as one of the very happiest 
parts of all that we have been doing, and have never had 
any misgiving about inducing our boys to take to it, 
which, at first, sometimes needs a little persuading/' " In 
speaking of the bodily benefits derived by the boys from 
it, I do not at all mean that these are the only ones ; on 
the contrary any one observing our first class boys in one 
of their matches, their entire freedom from rudeness of 
conduct and language, in fact their really gentleman-like 
behaviour towards each other, will feel that the moral train-' 
ing quite keeps pace loith the physticaL The cricket and the 
summer excursions (of which I have still to speak), are feU 
by them all to be part of the same system unth the Sunday 
services, and the winter^ s hard schooling J^ 

Araaigama- A great difficulty has been experienced by benevolent 
employers in endeavouring to familiarize themselves witii- ' 
their dependent classes. The obstacles in the way of kind 
yet prudent intercourse as friends, as well as masters and 
servants, have in the generality of cases baffled the in- 
genuity of the most well disposed persons. Mr. Wi^^on 
has apparently solved the problem. " I think* the mixing 
of the boys and myself with the men in the cricket field 
and gardening, produced much good and kindly feeling 
among us all, and has made many work together in the 
factory during the winter as friends, who felt almost as 
strangers before. I can answer for myself, that I got to 
know well, and to like many of the men whom I ha^ 
scarcely known before, and / believe they got to know aw 

Kight work. Ukc me" But there is another very pleasing result : the 
game has been ^' the means of softening to the boys one 
of the greatest evils now existing in the factory — ^night 
work.'' Messrs. Wilson express a hope of ultimately 
abolishing it, but till the steps can be taken, the out-door 
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]j I* games act as remedial measures. As to sleep is impossible 
( I directly work is left (at six o'clock in the morning), it was 
flie custom of the boys to idle about till such times of the 
day as allowed a sufficiency of repose, before recom- 
mencing their labours again at six in the eyening. Now 
i / it is their custom to proceed " straight to our field, and 
' ,. there they thoroughly enjoy themselves in gardening and 
/ cricket until a quarter past eight o'clock ; they then collect 
^ in a shed, which we have on the grounds, to hear a verse 
• or two of the New Testament read to them, and to say the 
Lard's prayer together, before going home to sleep ; and 
the way in which they join in this little religious service, 
obming as it does just as a part of their enjoyment, would 
make one hope for very happy effects." 
The boys have also annual excursions. In Midsummer, Annual cxcur- 
. • 1850, 100 went to Guildford, where their looks and obser- "*^'*'' 
vations indicated that some of them had fallen upon a new 
thing to them — ^genuine country scenery. The next ex- 
cursion was to Heme Bay, introducing the vast majority, 
. for the first time, to the wonders of an unbounded sheet 
of water. 

It will be extending our notice beyond due limits, to sutistics. 
enter * as fully into the account famished by Messrs. 
Wilson, as they have done, into the wants of the factory 
juvenile operative. It will be sufficient to say, that as 
I the premises of the company have been enlarged, and 
time developed their schemes, so additions and improve- 
ments were made. Four distinct schools, with efficient 
masters, and consisting of 512, or 800 youths of both 
sexes according to the time of the year; a large chapel 
belonging to the factory, with an organ costing 300/. 
(the gift of a lady) ; cricket-field and gardens ; summer 
excursions and tea-parties ; the services of an efficient and 
devoted chaplain; such, in combination, form the educational 
apparatus of Price's Patent Candle Company's factory, at 
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an annual expenditnie of 1,105/. A gentleman, with a 
salary of only 1,000/. a year, originated and supported 
these institutions on his own sole responsibility, having 
expended no less a sum than 3,289/. of his own means in 
the course of a few years. The committee of inquiry 
have returned so favourable a report of the mere com- 
mercial aspect of these eflForts of the <]Jliri8tian philan- 
thropist, that the amount expended by Mr. Wilson has 
been reimbursed. The eflFect on children, on their parents, 
on the whole neighbourhood of Lambeth and Battersea, 
considered in the threefold aspect of physical health and 
comfort, morals, religion, is such as to warrant our 
saying, what is no little praise, that there is no manu- 
Aji examoie facturer in our land of manufactures, who can do better 

to be mutated. ... 

than imitate this noble example.* If such results, in 
so short a time, could be achieved by a private in- 
dividual, what might we not anticipate from the efforts 
of cotton lords and our great commercial associa- 
tions, who spend weekly thousands on their operatives? 
There seems nothing 'left that could be desired in the 
moral and spiritual superintendence of a factory. Could 
public opinion, the influence of Christian men, be made 
to bear upon the class to induce the adoption of such 
schemes modified to suit diflerent mills and various loca- 
lities, our preventive resources in one department of 
pious care of children would be delightfully complete. 
Mine pro- The abovc instance may be taken as a pattern for fec- 

tories of almost every description. But there are dis- 
tricts where a system considerably modified would be 

* In the letter from which the above information has been derived, ftnr- 
ther deeply interesting particulars are related, which cannot fail to delight 
philanthropists, and enlighten employers as to the best means of increas- 
ing their gains. The reader is recommended to peruse the document, 
which will be found embodied in a " Special Report by the Directors to the 
Proprietors of Price's Patent Candle Company." 
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In Tnining districts^ for example^ ignorance and 
▼ice prevail to a considerable degree^ and have been justly 
oomplaiiied of by Uie benevolent public. That miners are 
besotted^ mde^ and irreligious^ on the same grounds as 
our municipal mechanics^ that is^ n^lect ; and that they may 
be reformed and christianized by the same means^ that is^ 
kind and religious attention^ has been proved in several 
instances. We need scarcely apologize for drawing atten- 
tion to the following instance; for^ although it has been 
some time now before the public^ the case is one of 
peculiar interest. It appears^ that before Lord Ellesmere 
resided in the neighbourhood of Worsley, the coal-mines, 
the property of his lordship, presented the usual scenes 
consequent upon n^lect of the spiritual necessities of the 
miners. But soon after various places of worship were 
erected^ and others called for, to furnish increased accom- 
modation. A reading-room was opened for the use of 
thedaas every evening. A piece of land, mealuring some 
sixty acres, was appropriated to the use of the imners. 
There they spent their leisure hours, instead of in pot- 
houses^ which were prohibited. The effect of such pleasing 
attention to the interests of his lordship^s employes, soon 
manifested itself, as shown in the following statement, 
made by Lord EUesmere to the editor of the Manchester 
Guardian : — " It cannot be too widely known how libe- 
rally the working-classes of this coimtry are disposed to 
reward, with their good-wiU and affection, those to whom, 
right or wrong, they attribute similar feelings toward 
themselves.'* This commimication was called forth by an 
expression of attachment on the part of his lordship's 
men, who resisted every attempt to induce them to par- 
take in the riots of August 1842. 

§ 7. On page 40 we have shown the hardships and Tiie employ- 
danger to the morals of children whose mothers are em- mothers. 
ployed in street-selling, or factory and field work. We do 
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not feel disposed to enter deeper into the discussion than 
we have done, as to the policy or morality of the systenit 
For our immediate object it is enough that all admit the 
grievous consequences of the practice to the hapless chil- 
dren of such people. And now, while mothers continue to 
be employed, can we remove part of, or all the evils? 

It has been suggested, that in manufacturing districts a 
house should be taken and adapted for infants and unem- 
ployed children. Let it be under the management of a 
matron of strict moral character. Let nurses be provided, 
infant schools and industrial training, and daily board. 
As mothers pass the general Infants' Home on their 
rounds, or to their work, the children would be left there 
to be cared for physically, intellectually, and morally. 
This would save the child from acquiring early vagrant 
habits, or "picking up morals in a gutter,^' or being 
corrupted by the vicious around. 

One mother cannot afford the expense of providing a 
nurse or guardian for her children while absent. By such 
an association of many the charges to each would be light, 
and we question whether the relief of mind, and the re- 
moval of the physical burden of carrying about the infEuit 
in the arms, or of the necessity of returning at stated 
times to visit the child, would not even be a saving to the 
parents. 

Let contributions be made by the proprietors of the 
'^ mill," or let them provide the room, or rooms, free of 
rent. The claims of the Infants' Home should be brought 
before the operatives engaged in each manufactory, into 
the number of whom, admission should be denied to those 
who are unwilling to subscribe to the institution. 

A committee of management should consist of the wives 
and daughters of our princely manufacturers and other 
benevolent ladies in the immediate vicinity. Would sudi 
a proposition be chimerical? Is the scheme Utopian? 
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Would the results fail to be salutary? We tliink not. 
We are late in this field of philanthropy. It has been 
proposed and carried out in France. Since we had 
sketched the above plan^ we met with the following ac- 
count that is conclusive on the point as to the feasibility 
of the scheme. There exists in Paris " a charity in which Pwrinan 
such infants are received and nursed durinff the absence of i«omc, or 
the mother at her work. A certain sum is paid weekly by 
the mother^ who carries her infant early in the morning to 
tiie ^creche/ as it is called^ which consists of a large 
room^ where cradles^ nurses, &c., are provided. The child 
is washed and nursed, and the mother returns tvrice in the 
day to give it the breast ; or, if weaned, it is fed by the 
nurses, and a certain degree of education is begun even 
here^ which is continued in the salle cTasile. There are 
several of these creches in Paris, under the superin- 
tending care of the ladies of that city, who seem to have 
found in these, and similar institutions, a more satis- 
fiM^tory employment than in the ordinary dissipation of 
women of fashion. May our English ladies walk in their 
steps thus fer at least.^^* 

The effects on parents, on domestic comfort, the or- ^*|J*« 
derly habits with which infants thus early cared for would 
grow up, their increasing intelligence in fiiture schools or 
employments, the superior order of the operatives who 
were so early nurtured, are results more than probable, 
and assuredly worth an experiment. Even should no 
scheme of the kind reward our endeavours, one important 
result may be confidently predicted. The agitation of the 

♦ ** Phflosophy of Ragged Schools.** The reader will also be gratified 
in glancing at the following announcement, which we extract from an 
excellent little publication, recently published on " Ragged Schools ; their 
Rise, Progress, and Results :" — " Nor may we omit from our catalogue 
the Ragged Nunery, where infants are cared for, fed, and fondled by the 
elder girls, for the small sum of threepence a day." 
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subject before masters, employers, and proprietors, would 
lead to their consideration of the wrongs perpetrated by th6 
employment of mothers and children at so early an age. It 
is possible that the evils, without further assistance &om the 
expression of public opinion, would be lessened in number 
and mitigated in character. The claims of children, from 
whom, or from whose mothers and sisters, labour is ex- 
acted, would be felt ; and some relaxation, without re- 
duction of pay, or some private arrangements to meet the 
necessities of the case, would result. 

Where from four to seven, and even fifteen hundred 
hands are employed, the establishment of such infants' 
homes would not be a matter of the slightest difficulty. 
In London such refuges for the costermonger's child 
might be safely left to the women of England, if in Paris 
ladies are foimd superintending public nurseries. In vil- 
lages, the necessity does not so urgently exist. Where • 
exceptions are met with, the infants' home would be estab- 
lished in connection with the parochial schools or central 
farmsteads, with such modifications as would adapt them 
to the wants of a scattered rural population. 

§ 8. If it is imdeniable that the great landlords, the 
manufacturers, and the proprietors of our mines, are under 
obligations to provide the children of those they employ 
with moral and spiritual advantages ; there is a class of 
children who have a double claim upon our sympathies. 
We refer to the unhappy offspring of convicted criminals* 
Schools and asylums devoted to their care would not only 
be merciful, but just and obligatory. Mercy demands 
protection for those whose natural protectors have been 
sacrificed to the good and safety of the community they 
have wronged, and whose vengeance they are suffisring. 
It would be but just to such hapless children, because thdr 

* It has been ascertained that the number of snch children thrown 19011 
our union workhouses in one year has axnpunted to 1,5S6. 
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loss arises out of no fault of theirs. It would be obli- 
gatory^ because, if for our security we take, per force, from 
them, what nature had designed for their support and 
oomfiart, surely we are bound to return some equivalent to 
them unattended with danger to us. Is it not a manifest 
retribution upon society, if children, thus despoiled and 
robbed of their birthright, should, through our own cruel 
oversight of their helplessness, grow up a moral pest and 
curse to the nation ? Is there not great selfishness in our 
treatment of criminals ? Our disposal of offenders is far 
. firom being in harmony with the spirit of our religion. 
Were they treated less in a spirit of selfish policy, that is, 
the safety of others, of ourselves ; and more on principles 
of humanity, that is, their own reformation and restoration 
to happiness and respectability ; doubtless punishment would 
be salutary, and the prison a school of repentance and virtue. 

The felon and the convict we employ on public works. Their wrongt. 
.The plea is, they have wronged society. Society, in fact, 
is taking its revenge. The highway or the dockyard work 
is the compensation extorted from them. The prisoner 
feds — ^is made, in every possible way, sensible — that he is 
undergoing a process of revenge. His mind rankles on 
the idea. He takes care you shall exact no more than he 
can help. His every endeavour is, to give you as much 
trouble over what he is made to do, as his ingenuity can 
devise, or his powers of endurance, or stupid indifference, 
allow him to dare. His term of imprisonment expires. 
Once more free to act, and what is his natural course ? He 
will doubly revenge himself. 

Let us reform our prison discipline— the spirit of our A^recom- 
criminal treatment. Let the proceeds of his work go to ^ ° ^ 
the education of his abandoned and violated family. Let 
him feel that his criminal conduct was as degrading, de- 
moraliziiig, and ruinous to his own children, as a source of 
inconvenience and anxiety to the community he had out- 
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raged. Let him see that society has snatched his little 
ones — the partakers of his woes^ but not accomplices in his 
crimes — ^from a parental immolation on the altars of a 
demon more fierce than Moloch of old. Let him see the 
happier state^ ia^ at leasts material comfort^ of his children, 
in which they live partly through the wages he earns in 
confinement, but which he has no opportunity to squander 
away in vicious indulgences. Let him see that the 
Christian's revenge is not the satisfaction of the public, 
but the improvement of his once wretched children ; and 
we fearlessly challenge a difference of opinion as to the 
results. His wife will be fiUed with gratitude, and not be 
broken-hearted. His children fed, clothed, trained, will 
grow up, not to revenge their fathers' wrongs (for such 
they are taught to view them), by preying on public pro- 
perty, but to shun his vices on the one hand, and to imitate 
the virtues of society on the other. The imprisoned father 
will be an altered man. Every day will soften, not harden 
him, as before. He entered a felon, he goes out a citizen. 
He entered a misanthrope, he goes forth a husband, a 
father, a friend. 

The following extract from a speech delivered by 
the Rev. J. Clay at the Birmingham Conference, will 
show that such are not Utopian expectations :—" Let 
me point out one other way in which judicious prison 
discipline may conduce to the restraint of criminal tenden- 
cies in the young. When a father has returned home to 
his family, after having received in prison a salutary warn- 
ing as to his responsibility to his children, I know that, in 
many cases, his children have derived a positive blessing 
from his change of heart. It has been said to me, hun- 
dreds of times, by fathers who have been awakened to 
their parental duties, ^ I'll take better care of my children, 
if I'm spared to see them once more ;' and I know that, 
having been spared, the promise has been ftilfilled." 
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Such a cliange in our criminal jurisprudence would be fterentio. 
an essential element in the schemes proposed for the pre- 
senration of children from the commission of sin. ^' Such 
ofibpring lie under a social ban which devotes them to vice. 
A prejudice of scorn has already eondemned them; the 
home is broken up — each avenue of success is shut against 
them.'' Is it not so ? Will any deny these distressing 
fitcts! Alas^ ^^ Master! who did sin^ this man or his 
parents^ that he was bom blind?''* 

The culprit has done twofold the wrong to his family, Cracity t« 
that his theft or robbery has inflicted on society. We 
punish him for the less, and not for the greater evil. Nay, 
to punish him for the lesser evil, because it is personal, we 
wantonly aggravate the greater evils already inflicted on 
others. Can such palpable selfishness have any other ten- 
dency than hardening to the transgressor ? 

In many parts of Germany there are prison-schools, not a ocnnan 
to teach the prisoners, adult or juvenile, but the chil- ^" 
dren of those who have been incarcerated for their crimes 
against society. Such provision would not only discharge 
our consciences from guilt, but beneficially affect the minds 
of the prisoners. We should have an asylum also, self- 
supporting, or, at least, comparatively inexpensive, where 
such unhappy children would grow up virtuous, orderly, 
and industrious, instead of swarming in our lanes and 
streets as the pupils of vagrancy and vice. 

In imprisonment we have revenged ourselves. In im- proposed 
prisonment let us henceforth become the benefactors of ^^"^"^ 
the young. Our courts are tribunals of retribution on the 
criminal, and an ingenious instrument of torture, wrong, 
and injustice, to multitudes of virtual widows and orphans. 
Alas ! that a Christian community should so long have 
tolerated such a system. 

^ John ix. 2. 
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Theoorter- § 9. The reader will recollect that inquiry was ex- 
3S1l '' tensively made^ under the head of " The Causes of Juve- 
nile Depravity/' into the condition of the London juvenile 
poor. The great number of one section alone of the 
lower class in the metropolis^ viz., of the costermongers ; 
their dangerous ungodliness, immorality, and political 
tendencies; have pointed out that class as a very seri- 
ous source of delinquency. Their excursions during 
the summer into the country ; and the begging tours of 
the vagrant classes throughout £ngland, Wales^ and 
Scotland; are a source of pollution and contamination, 
which it is the interest of the United Kingdom to dose 
up for ever. 
Requiring It sccms dcsirablc that particular attention should 

^JSnge- be given to the London poor, with a view to pre- 
"»«»^- ygjji; children from the commission of sin. The follow- 
ing suggestions have been made to effect this desirable 
end. 
Materiait. Wc should prcmisc, that there are certain ascertained 
qualities in the coster's character, which will, if we avail 
ourselves of them, materially assist in the effort to elevate 
them. There are also sundry evils and inconveniences to 
which they are exposed, and from which they seem to be 
conscious that extraneous help is necessary to deliver 
them. 
street-seUiDg. It wiU again be obvious that no attempt, that would 
be either justifiable, or successful, to suppress street- 
selling can be made. They are, as purveyors to the 
poor, an important part of the extraordinary population 
of the modem Babylon. Street-selling, moreover, is the 
last resort of the unfortunate in all other avocations.^ 

* Among the class are, according to Mayhew, the son of an auctioneer ; 
a lieutenant, once in the army ; a clergyman, who came to London, ex- 
hausted his' means, and eventually resorted to a street life; and an accom- 
plished Greek and Latin scholar. 
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It is the refiige, the only or the last resort to multitudes, 
who have the fearful alternatives of starvation, theft, 
mendicancy, on the one hand ; and the union, on the other. 
And this last seems more dreadful to many than the 
calamities above enimierated. Since suppression is out of 
the question, the only plan remaining is, and it is the 
better mode of proceeding, to raise them into a moral 
and Christian section of the community. 
The first thing to be secured is to teach them how to ABsodation 

• J J* /» J* j_ 1 J. ,!_! to effect 

associate, tor purposes oi co-operation, mutual protection, 
and relief, and in order to be able to organize and institute 
various plans for their own benefit. A few of the most 
important are as follow : — 

1. By co-operation they might obtain their merchandize c<M)pcration. 
at a far less cost, and on less extortionate terms. This 
would not only remunerate the costermonger, but be 
economical to the masses of street-purchasers. 

2. The establishment of a loan society. "Many of Loan society. 
even the most knowiog,^^ says Mayhew, " will hardly be 

able to credit the fact, that the ordinary rate of interest in 
the costermonger^s money market amounts to twenty per 
cent, per week, or no less than 1,040/. a year for 100/. 
advanced.^^ Here we have a fact that suggests a " wide 
door and effectual ^' for assailing the growing evil in our 
streets. A loan society on reasonable terms, established 
by the upper classes, would win their hearts and lay them 
open to advice in other matters affecting their elevation 
from ignorance and vice. " That^s reckoned an extra- 
ordinary small interest,^^ said one of them to Mayhew, 
" only 4rf. a day for 11, 1" That a loan society would pay 
itself, and help the costermonger, by reducing the usurious 
interest now given; and, at the same time, confer a benefit 
upon the body of poor people, by reducing the price of the 
articles bought by them, will be seen from the following 
&ct : — " One money lender is considered to have a floating 
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capital of 150/. invested in loans to costermongers. K he 
received 2*. per week per 1/. for but twenty-six weeks in 
the year (and he often receives for the fifty-two), his 150/. 
brings him in 390/. a year." Their honesty is also a 
guarantee for the safe working of such an institution. 
" My personal experience/' says the same writer, '^ with 
this peculiar class justifies me in saying, that they are far 
less dishonest than they are usually believed to be, and 
much more honest than their wandering habits, their want 
of education and ^principle,' would lead even the most 

charitable to suppose Those who are unacquainted 

with the character of the people may feel inclined to doubt 
the trustworthiness of the class, but it is an extraordinary 
fact, that but few of the costermongers fail to repay the 
money advanced to them, even at the present ruinous rate 
of interest. The poor, it is my belief, have not yet suf- 
ficiently been tried in this respect; pawnbrokers, loan- 
offices, tally shops, dolly shops, are the only parties who 
will trust them. But, as a startling proof of the good 
faith of the humbler classes generally, it may be stated^ 
that Mrs. Chisholm has lent out, at different times, as 
much as 160,000/. that have been entrusted to her for 
the use of the " lower orders,^' and that the whole of 
this large amount has been returned with the exception 
of 12/. ! " 
Pennybanks. 3. While On this subjcct, the kindred institution, a 
penny-bank, should be noticed as an important auxiliary 
in elevating such classes, and preventing children firom 
the commission of crime. In this case the action of such 
a remedial measure would not be of an indirect, through the 
general improvement of the class, but of a direct nature. 
This will appear from the following extract: — "The 'bunts' 
(the profits made by the coster-boys over that required by 
their employers) is, for the most part, the gambling 
money, as well as the money for the 'penny gaff/ the 
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'twopenny hop/ the tobacco and the pudding money of 
the boys. More would save their wages and their bunts/' 
was said to me on good authority, "but they have no place 
to keep their money in, and donH imderstand any thing 
about savings-banks.^' " There are, I am assured, jfrom 
200 to 300 costers who, in the business times of the year, 
send out four youths or lads each, on an average. The 
young men thus sent out, live with the costermongers, 
paying Is, a week for board, lodging, and washing. These 
youths, I was told by one who knew them well, 'were 
people who didn't care to work for themselves, because 
they couldn't keep their money together, it would soon all 
go, and they must keep it together for their masters." 
Their frequenting lodging-houses, where they are robbed, 
or otherwise deprived of their money, is another cause of 
their general recklessness, which can be obviated only by a 
wdl-conducted savings-banks for the poor. The amount 
of suffering removed, by any means, is so much temptation 
to vagrancy and theft taken out of the way of the lower 
classes. The moral effect of the penny-bank, may be in- 
ferred from what an individual may do, if judiciously 
benevolent. To an urchin among the "mud-larks," re- 
commended by a City missionary, Mayhew gave a shil- 
ling. Trifling as the amoimt appears, it was the means 
of keeping his mother, sister, and himself, through the 
winter. It was invested in sprats, and turned over and 
over agaiu. Siace the establishment of savings-banks, it 
has been stated, that in no one instance a depositor has 
been found among criminals ia France and England. In 
Kiissia, where the movement is of still more recent origin, 
its introduction has been invariably followed by a marked 
improvement iu the social and moral character of the 
peasantry. And we feel persuaded, that, with all our 
educational apparatus, and our preventive and refor- 
matory institutions for the young, such measures as the 
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above shotdd be united^ if permanent and e^nsive moral 
influence is to be exerted. 

4. Their disposition to abandon short measure and un- 
fair dealings is not only in favour of themselves, but also 
of that large class who are dependent upon them for daily 
supplies. "There's plenty of us/' said one of them, 
" would pay for an inspector of weights. I would. We 
might do fair without an inspector, and make as much, if 
we only agreed with one another.^' 

5. Hitherto we have kept out of sight a proposal which, 
if realizable, would obviate the necessity of the above 
plans, so far as our great object is concerned. We refer 
to the entire suppression of juvenile trading, which is as 
often a cover to crime, or a cloak to a vagrant disposition, 
as the pressing demand of poverty. 

If, as some are of opinion, the evil cannot be put down, 
there are, doubtless, ways by which it may be modified, 
and eventually converted into an unobjectionable practice. 
The street-sellers as a class desire it.* The child or the 
youth has fewer wants. The adult has a family to sup- 
port. Hence the son can, and has been known to, under- 
sell his father. The less industrious, too, employ lads, 
and live in idleness on the profits, to the injury of the 
more industrious. If the legislature could fix the maxi- 
mum period of time of factory employment of children, it 
also has it in its power to make it illegal to sell in the 
streets before a certain age, or without a certificate, or 
license. It has, also, been proposed, that the authorities 
should interdict the juvenile street-traflSc without a badge 
furnished by the master or mistress of day or evening 
schools. This would ensure attendance at such places, and 
prevent the total neglect of education. 

5. We have had occasion to advert to the utter godless-^ 



* See page 52. 
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ness of the vast majority of London poor. Their total Mission to 
ignorance of even the nature of Christianity, their habitual mongers. 
neglect of worship, and their systematic desecration of the 
Sabbath, fearfully reveal the manner in which their chil- 
dren are reared. For their sakes, as one of our preventive 
measures, a missionary, or more, should be employed in 
exclusive devotion to the class. If an individual of piety 
be found among them, let him be trained to the work of 
domiciliary visitation. One of the class would, thus qua- 
lified, be of more service in enlightening them and in- 
ducing them to attend places of worship, or, what would 
be preferable, to attend places of worship opened and de- 
voted expressly to their use. 

The following is an outline of ^^ The Friendly Association 
of London Costermongers,'' projected by Mr. Mayhew, but 
not carried out from want of fimds : — 

1. To establish a Benefit and Provident Fund for old 
age, sickness, and burial. 

2. A Penny Savings Bank and Winter Fund. 

8. A Loan Fund to supply stock-money to the needy or 
the unfortunate. 

4. To promote the general use of full weights and mea- 
snres. 

5. To protect them fix)m interference when lawfully pur- 
saing their calling. 

6. To provide harmless and rational amusements. 

7. To educate gratuitously their children. 

§ 10. There remain now but two other additions to our Plans. 
preventive resources ; an asylum for friendless and destitute 
young people, and, what appears to us of great importance and 
beset with great difficulties, viz., popular amusements. Let 
us consider first the asylum for the friendless and destitute. 

Orphans left by destitute Irish, and other strangers Asylums for 
who have sought employment in London, after a shorter females. 
or longer term spent in the workhouse, are introduced, as 
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domestic servants^ into^ most generally^ families of genteel 
poverty. The severity of the labour required ; the absence 
of even the little comfort usually conceded to the class of 
females ; and the unkindness or inconsiderate expectations of 
the mistress^ frequently terminate in the abandonment of 
service, and the adoption of the freer, though more pre- 
carious, life of street-sellers. Various other causes^ too 
numerous and too familiar to require specification, such 
as sickness, caprice, temper, are unceasingly throwing un- 
protected females upon loose and unprincipled characters. 
^l^jJJJ^ An asylum or refuge for the discharged servant, where 
inquiry could be made into such cases, and where tem- 
porary shelter could be found, would cut off this source of. 
addition to the imdesirable order of the community, the 
street-seller, and prevent a resort to low lodging-houses, 
as the first step, and certain course to vice. The very feet, 
once generally known, that complaints are there lodged, 
and that cases are likely to be investigated, would deter 
the cruelly disposed, and save multitudes of poor young 
females from loss of character and situation. In Edin- 
burgh there exist already two such establishments, and 
are known as " Servants^ Homes.^' One of these institu- 
tions has been but lately opened under the patronage of 
the Servants' Institution. 
The yoiittiftii But there is another class of young people of both sexes, 
oar great to whom somc such institution would be of life-Ions: im- 
portance. London, from the United Kingdom; and dl 
provincial towns from the adjoining villages; are con- 
stantly draughting off multitudes of youths, and even 
children, for whom no support can be found " at home.*' 
It is needless to enter into details, or statistics, to shon 
the large accession to our criminal classes, annually made 
by these friendless rustics "in town.'' Temporary sick- 
ness, intervals between the occupation of situations, and 
numerous other incidents of life, which are too often 
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eagerly waited for as occasions, or instruments of inflict- 
ing vengeance upon the dependent orders, drive them to 

. desperation, or into ruinous society. For such there should 
exist, ^^ refiiges/' In Glasgow there is one admirably 

' conducted. The following extract from the fourteenth 
annual report, will convey a good idea of the kind of in- 
stitution that should be established in every town of im- 
portance in the country. 

'^ The House of Industry is established to give shelter An instance 
and protection to industrious females of good character in *° ^^^^' 
poor circumstances, out of work. All such are admitted, 
and work given them, chiefly shirt-making ; and they are 
kept in the house till they get employment elsewhere. 
Although, on their admission, many have had no practical 
experience of such work, yet, with few exceptions, it is 
found that they are able to earn as much as pays their 
board, and all are getting instruction in a very necessary 
part of female education useful to them in after life. They 
are charged the cost of their board, at the rate of 2^. Qd, 
to 3*. 6rf. per week ; all earned beyond this is returned to Penniiary 
the worker. Many from this source receive a considerable *"^*^ 
amount on leaving, which forms a little capital with which 
they may again start in the world. In this way there has 
been paid during the past year, 86/. 0^. 1 Jrf., given to forty- 
eight individuals, in sums varying from 6fl?. to 8/. 14*. 
The sum charged for board includes, of course, the cost of 
food.* The items of outlay for management, coal, gas, 
&c., are also included. The board recovered . from this seif-sunDort- 
source, makes the House of Industry to bear aU its own lufiS! " 
expenses, with exception of house-rent^ for which no 
charge is made. It is, therefore, a self-supporting estab- 
lishment.'^ 

*^ For obvious reasons it has all along been a fixed law, 

* For the kitchen account of this establishment see p. 1*21. 
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Character of that nonc but females of ffood character can be admitted. 

inmates. , ... 

This law is rigidly adhered to ; and from this being 
known to families^ or others, in want of servants, the 
circumstance of applicants for situations having been 
inmates of this house forms no bar to their getting 
employment. On the contrary, the rigid scrutiny made 
prior to admission, and the strict discipline maintained 
while in the house, gives a weight and importance to cer- 
tificates of good conduct, which few other certificates 
possess. Prudent and considerate people have no fault 
to a female, though poor and reduced in circumstances, 
perhaps from bad health, or other similar causes, when 
they have evidence in which they can trust that such 
was not caused by any fault of the female herself. The 
history and conduct prior to admission, the conduct and 
value of work while in the house, are all recorded in 
a book, to which reference is made in granting certifi- 
cates. Nor does care for the inmates terminate when 
they leave; inquiry after them is made at the places 
where they go to. The information got in this way is 
also recorded.'^ 
Results. Interesting narratives, in a few lines, are appended to 

the above account, which we cannot insert. They show, 
however, the extreme necessity and highly beneficial 
action of such establishments. The ages given, in con- 
nection with the " history ^' of the inmates, place it 
beyond question that these asylums would form indispen- 
sable accessories to preventive measures relative to the 
juvenile population. If a public bakehouse and laundry, 
for the use of the neighbourhood, were added to the 
Glasgow House of Industry, the inmates might be taught 
to conduct these departments of the domestic economy. 
Not only would an additional recommendation to a 
situation, and qualification in after life, result from this 
arrangement; but those who are exceptions to the success 
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in shirt makings reported in the document above quoted, 
would, in all probability, excel in these branches of house- 
hold work. It is needless to add, that these branches 
of the establishment might, with proper management, be 
made self-supporting, and even remunerating. 

Since the above proposals occurred to us, the following London city 
came under our notice. The extract will be foimd in the 
Beport of the City Hospice and Soup-Katchen, lately 
issued : — ^^ In one portion of the educational department 
is an ironing-table, provided with the necessary utensils 
for the purpose of instructing the women and girls iu that 
necessary portion of domestic science, from the finest 
description of work down to the very coarsest. Adjoining 
this is a table, laid out en famille ; this also being con- 
sidered, and justly so, no unimportant branch of know- 
ledge. In another portion is a table prepared for a large 
party ; every variety of glass, likely to be required, being 
properly placed, and every napkin being difierently folded, 
so as to enable the ambitious neophyte to suit the taste of 
all mistresses. Beyond this is a small closet with a 
window resembling those of an ordinary-sized house, and 
this the men and women are both taught to clean, while 
the closet itself serves as a cover for the simple operation 
of polishing boots and shoes. To this succeeds a table, 
upon which are placed the utensils for cleaning plate, and 
on another table the instruments for cleaning lamps.^' 

The above refers only to friendless females ; but youths similar 
in search of employment, entirely strangers to cityStebSh? 
dangers, would call for similar arrangements. Simple SJ^ouths. 
employments, such as tailoring and shoemaking, should 
be taught not only with an eye to the support of the 
institution; but to carry out the excellent idea of Mr. 
Wilson (referred to on piage 141), viz., to impart the 
knowledge of such operations as accomplishments, which 
win prove useful to them, whatever be their future lot in 
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life. When once these, and similar schemes for the tem- 
poral salvation of the young, are in general operation, 
work might be found for the inmates who showed skill in 
their respective manipulations by charity-schools, which 
now throw it open to public competition. Thus all 
benevolent institutions could be made mutually service- 
able. 
Temperance. Care should be taken to inculcate habits of tem- 
perance and strict sobriety, in connection with the great 
principles of our common Christianity. Ministers of 
religion in the neighbourhood would be readily found to 
give their gratuitous services in rotation with others of 
like mind and spirit. We refer also to habits of economy 
and reading, as elements of a useftd and happy character, 
rather than desirable accomplishments. 
Savin(?a- As wc havc already referred to the savings-banks, the 

Reg:i8try. subjcct is hcrc introduced, in order to show how important 
a connection may be formed between them and the 
asylums or refuges now under consideration, as a further 
addition to our preventive appliances. A registry should 
be kept of the depositors, also of all the young per- 
sons who enter upon service, or apprenticeship. As 
soon as it became generally known that masters and em- 
ployers were in the habit of consulting the records of 
the establishment, to guide their selection of youth, a 
healthy influence would be exerted. Parents would fed 
that a demand of character, thus created, would require 
equal care and solicitude on their part respecting their 
own children. Society also would have a guarantee of 
general good conduct. By such a plan many advantages 
would be secured. The committee of management would, 
as stated, in connection with the Glasgow House of In- 
dustry, keep their eye upon these unprotected youth, 
trace them out when wandering into the " hard ways of 
the transgressor,^' introduce them into reformatory in- 
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stitutions ; and tliiis restore them to a happy and useful 
position in society. 

§ 11, In inquiring into the subject of popular amuse- Popular 
ments^ we shall find greater difficulty than in providing quaestio 
for almost any other wants of the juvenile poor. Some ^"* 
would discourage^ as unwholesome in the poor, what they 
consider necessary in the higher circles. Of those who 
perceive the necessity of indulging in this respect, some 
advocate the introduction of an unselected series of popu- 
lar entertainments, and others propose to exercise a con- 
trol over the recreations of the lower orders. A few have 
been found, who are deeply sensible of the necessity of 
providing rational amlisements, and yet shrink from en- 
countering the difficulties that beset the subject. 

The study of the nature of the places and the scenes Necessity c 
of which juvenile poor are passionately fond (as shown on recreation. 
pages 62-64), will set at rest the necessity of some in- 
terference in the matter. " The demand of the human 
mind,'' says the author of the " Philosophy of Ragged 
Schools," ^^ for recreation, ought to be legitimatized, and 
only regulated as to quality and quantity. There is 
scarcely any other human want which has not been cared 
for by the law, and its rational and moderate enjoyment 
legalized ; in the matter of recreation alone, an unjust 
distinction is made between the poor and the rich; and 
whilst these last, who least need such aids, can at all 
times procure amusements of, at least, an innocent and 
often of an elevating tendency, the poor have nothing 
left them but the low public-house. Places of assem- 
blage for dancing, music, or theatrical diversions, are 
rather put down as nuisances, or so uncared for, and left 
in such bad hands, that they ought to be so; yet it 
would be very possible to make these things conducive (?) 
to good morals, and to use them as means to civilize and 
raise the mental standard of the population. Something 
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man must have to recruit him after labour — the mere 
eating and going to bed^ after a day^s work, will not fill 
up all his wants; and the want of the mind, if not so 
readily appreciated at first, is, in the long run, even more 
severely felt than that of the body. The question then 
is solely. Shall this want be so satisfied as to raise or to 
degrade? It is vain to ignore the need, it is part of 
nature; the only question is as to the mode of supply- 
ing it/' 
The urgency " The morc difficult qucstiou of cheap amusements," 
question. says a clergyman, " instead of demoralizing ones now 
popular, is one which, as yet, I cannot see my way 
through ; but it is one which must be grappled with, if 
any good is to be done.''* 
CasinoB. In an article on this subject, in a deservedly popular 

periodical, t it is stated that ^^ a considerable number of 
the public-houses of Manchester have music continually 
going on as an attraction. Twenty-four such houses are 
open on Sunday evenings. Two of them received 5,500 
visitors per week last winter. The most innocent of the 
favourite haunts of the people are casinos, J or music 

* ** London Labour and London Poor." 

+ " Chambers' Edinburgh Journal," Aug. 1852. 

\ We have always been led to regard the singing-saloons as not so inno- 
cent, however. In confirmation of our opinion, we furnish the reader with 
the following sentiments delivered by the Rev. Neville Jones, of St. George's 
Church, Bolton, at a meeting of Sunday-school teachers. It may be pre- 
mised that in that town of some 70,000 souls, there exist no parks, 
museums, or libraries for the people : — " The evil they were met to 
grapple with was one of fearful extent There were, he was told, apwards 
of thirty of these singing -saloons in connection with the borough of 
Bolton, which were incentives to crimes of the deepest dye. Whilst men 
saw only the outside of the houses, and travelled along the busy street, 
they knew not what was going on within ; and whilst business and plea- 
sure, and it might be Christianity, were abounding on the right hand and 
on the left, there was a background of sin, of misery, and of wretchedness, 
which was enough to make the heart of every parent, and of every one who 
. felt for the rising generation, to thrill with hoiror. Some cases would be 
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saloons^ where multitudes assemble to witness scenic 
representations, feats of jugglery, tumbling, &c. Twopence 
is paid for admission, and for this the value is given in 
refreshments, most frequently consisting of ginger-beer. 
These places are comparatively innocent; but still are far 
frx>m being what is required in that respect." 

There are, according to the Manchester Examiner, 200 Dram-ahops. 
dram shops and 1,300 beer shops in the borough of Man- 
chester alone; 10,000 visitors frequent weekly one dram 
shop. In Deansgate there are 28 such establishments, 
among which were foimd distributed at one time 279 men, 
235 women, and 86 children. 

In Bolton and every other large town, the places that 
exist for the gratification of debasing appetites are equal 
to, and, in not a few cases, outnumber the shops that sup- 
ply the necessities of the whole population. It has been 
stated, we believe on good authority, that in London pub- 
lie-houses exceed provision shops of all kinds by at least a 
thousand. 

Now, it is a question, involving not only class interests, 
but the national welfare, ^^ How is the nation to be sup- 
plied with cheap, wholesome, and yet attractive amuse- 
ment?^^ The question cannot take, nor is it on any 
ground desirable that it should assume, the form of — 
shall the industrial classes be suffered to enjoy themselves ? 
If it be true that the poor and the lower orders generally 
must be assisted to acquire houses that shall admit of their 

brought before the meeting, in which young persons of both sexes had 
dated their departure from religion and virtue, and their first downward 
step to nun, from being insidiously drawn within this fearful whirlpool." 
The extract that follows is from a letter read at the meeting from the 
Baptist minister : — " That I might not overstate its demoralizing ten- 
dencies, I attended a part of an evening's entertainment. It was' an 
ordinary occasion, and I should think there were at least 1,000 persons 
present, most of whom were from twelve to twenty-five years of age." — 
Tht Union Magazine, October 1852. 
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possessing a homCy it is equally true that if they shall ever 
enjoy a superior class of entertainments, the change must 
be superinduced. Whatever plans may be ultimately pro- 
posed -and carried out, it will be essential to success in the 
enterprise to remember that it is only by association that 
the poor can have recreations of any description. This, 
again, involves the idea of public entertainment. The 
middle classes have it in their power to hold private 
parties and enjoy themselves with social pleasures, and yet 
there are entertainments beyond their reach, were it not 
for association, which remunerates one party, through the 
numbers entertained, and enables the other to avail them- 
selves of pleasure, through the comparative insignificance 
of the cost. 
A farourabie Tlus vcry fact, howcvcr, has a latent power which might 
circums cc. ^^ elicited and employed with the happiest eflFects. What 
cannot be enjoyed by the lower classes, except on the 
principles of association of numbers and concert among 
masses, cannot also be enjoyed without a certain degree of 
publicity favourable to the exercise of moral influence and 
public opinion. There was a time when the poor man 
could not afford to be entertained. The rich, the landlord, 
or the country squire, at his own cost gave public enter- 
tainments to his vassals or retainers. Excepting athletic 
games, these were all they could indulge in. Since such 
^ practices have ceased to exist, speculators, whose primary 
object was their own profit, and only secondary the re- 
creation of the populace, have stepped forward and sup- 
plied whatever would pander to the lower and sensual gra- 
- tifications, as most likely to be generally demanded, and, 

therefore, most promising as a mercantile transaction. 
What then can be more obvious than, that neglect of those 
portions of the community, is the source of their present 
debasement ? And what is more encouraging to the phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian, than the natural and neces- 
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sary inference, therefore, attention to their wants in this 
respect, will gradually supersede the evil, by the gradual 
substitution of more wholesome, moral, and elevating en- 
tertainments ? 

We must here, also, protest against the mystification of a protest. 
the subject, seen in such phrases as ^^ It is a tremendous 
problem, how are we to give innocent amusement to the 
people ?"* It is of some importance to ask, how are they 
now entertained? Are all the entertainments oflFered 
vicious ? Are not most of them injurious, not per se, but 
because of their association with more vicious indulgences, 
which it is the pecuniary interest of unprincipled cha- 
racters to create a taste for ? Is it not a palpable fact, 
that multitudes resort to the gin-palace, because it is a 
palace to the wretches who inhabit hovels — ^because of the 
warmth, the convenience, and the society afforded — ^because 
(alcoholic liquors apart) of the small cost of immense 
material comfort afforded by the landlord for the whole 
evening and the greater part of the night ? Let palaces 
be established for the poor on moral principles, by the 
moral portions of the community : and having provided all 
that in the gin-palace entertains, without the debasing 
accompaniments, the legislature might discourage and 
then denounce such places, on the same grounds that a 
den of thieves is broken up, or a pestiferous hut is pulled 
down, viz., their injurious consequences to the nation. Of, 
old was it said, " The children of this world are tviser in 
their generation than the children of light.'^ The pub- 
lican has an object in view. He knows how to disguise 
it. He discerns the wants of the lower orders, and under- 
stands his own interest too. It is an easy matter with 
him, to turn the corrupt tastes of the people to pander to 
his own unscrupulous lusts. The Christian, or the phi- . 

• " Chambers' Journal." 
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lanthropist^ sees the deteriorating process thus carried on. 
He is affected with a sense of the misery around him. 
And, before he sets about the benevolent enterprise, he 
either mystifies what is plain to the corruptor, or allows 
himself to be discouraged by the most extravagant notions 
of the nature of the obstacles in his way. 
The child's In coxmcction with the luvenile portion of the commu- 
nity, one thing is obvious, that, from the absence of a feir 
field for innocent and youthfiil sports, they are forced to 
such scenes and pleasures as are in other classes confined 
to the adult. Where is the play-ground for the poor 
child ? He must not play with marbles on the pavement ; 
he must not drive the hoop in the streets ; fields are for- 
bidden grounds, and commons are everywhere enclosed. 
The marbles endanger, or inconvenience the foot pas- 
sengers ; the hoop frightens the horses, and the bat and 
ball would break panes of glass. What is the child to 
do ? Excitement he rrnist have, and, if you will not be at 
some trouble to provide it, under circumstances compatible 
with virtue, either he will have it at your cost, or the gold 
thirst of the vicious will contrive to indulge the, at first, 
natural desire, and in time, the debasing appetite. In 
large towns we find parks for the people, becoming daily 
of greater moment. Why should we not open squares, as 
play-grounds under an eflScient gate-keeper, or manager, 
for the children of the poor? Let there be a shop, or 
shops, to famish the innocent gratifications of children, 
conducted by the family of the gate-keeper, who would 
soon draw a sufficient remuneration from this source, a 
toy-shop, or sweetmeat-shop, to make it worth the while 
of a superior order of tradesman, to undertake the respon- 
sibilities of such a position. Are there not at our fidrs 
such as are held at Camberwell and Greenwich, contriv- 
ances to gratify the poor children of the streets ? If the 
'^ penny gaff ^^ and the " twopenny hops," can be supported 
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by this djsB of diildieii, surelT pqfHiIir jdaT-groonds, 
thrown open to the exdusiye enjoymait of oor street^hil* 
dren, would fioonish enough to purchase at the child's de^ 
foeataryy to siq^pc^ one or more indiTidiuds as superintend 
dents or gate-keepefs. In this chapter we have ahreadr 
referred to the cricket>fieldy opened for the children em- 
ployed by the candle company in Lambeth. The happiest 
moral as well as physical results have been seen to flow 
firom rational recreation under the control of a highly 
religious mind. At the risk of censure for repetition we re- 
call the words of Mr. J. P. Wilson : — " I look upon the cricket 
game as one of the Tery happiest parts of all that we have 
been doing, and have never had any misgivh^s about inducing 
our boys to take to it (which at first, sometimes needs a 
little persuading)^ and to give up a deal of their spare time 
and attention to it In speaking of the bodily bene- 
fits derived by the boys firom it, I do not at all mean that 
these are the only ones ; on the contrary, any one obsening 
our first>class boys in one of their matches, their entire 
freedom firom rudeness of conduct or language, in fact, 
their really gentlemanlike behaviour towards each other, 
will feel that the moral training quite keeps pace with the 
physical I think the mixing of the boys and my- 
self with the men in the cricket-field and gardening, pro- 
duced much good and kindly feeling among us all, and has 
made many work together in the fjEtctory during the winter 
as firiends, who felt almost as strangers before/^ 

Now^ as we have excluded children firom the only places RenituUon. 
in which they could enjoy themselves, are we not in justice 
bound to make some compensatory provision? If the 
cricket-field has ensured the happiest results, we have not 
the slightest doubt but that the formation of public play- 
grounds in suitable localities, the situations chosen for our 
ragged schools^ where children might assemble for childish 
sports^ would ensure some of the highest benefits. We 
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would not plead for popular amusements^ as the affording 
of pleasure to the sons of toil. All relish not the pleasures 
of pleasing. We would advocate the cause on grounds of 
policy : as a preventive measure, as an expedient necessi- 
tated by the natural tendency we find in some to enjoy 
themselves at our expense, even as we have lived merrily 
without thought or care for them. We have heard of a 
teacher who knew both his trade and human nature, observ- 
ing " that, for the purposes of moral training, he valued 
more the time he spent with his pupils at their games than 
that which was si)ent in the school-room.'^ * 
An example. A Mr. Stouc, Iccturcr on chemistry, some time ago, 
opened an amateur workshop in Manchester, in which, on 
the payment of a trifling charge, young people may have 
access to all that is requisite to the exercise of their in- 
genuity. In the neighbourhood of such a play-ground, 
or within the enclosure, let similar establishments be 
formed. If the shops lining our arcades are profitably 
occupied, because of the direction given to the trafiic by 
such a structure, surely toy-shops and amateur workshops, 
depositories for juvenile literature and clothing, would 
spring up. This would be further encouraged by suitable 
accommodation being afforded by a building association 
taking up the matter into their hands. Instead of the 
demoralizing coffee-houses and sweetmeat-shops (described 
in page 35), which are under the management of those 
whose object is to decoy children, such places would supply 
the means of innocent recreation, and eventually lead to 
the suppression of those pest-houses of juvenile corrup- 
tion. 

In concluding our notice of this important sphere of 
philanthropic enterprise, we may remark that it would be 
advisable to have distinct associations to carry out the 

• " Social Evils," p. 76. 
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yarions objects described in the foregoing pages. We have 
building associations, model lodging-house societies, loan 
Bdcieties, and great educational societies : what is to prevent 
our starting an association to agitate the essential question 
of a reform in our popular amusements and juvenile re- 
creations ? Let a prize be oflFered for the best essay on the 
subject, to elicit inquiry, to awaken thought, and to guide 
public opinion. 

We have given, on page 10, a sketch of two little girls. 
Let the reader, who doubts whether some provision for 
the recreation of the juvenile portion of the community 
in our larger towns be urgently called for, consider those 
cases. Let it be remembered that the examples cited are 
not, by any means, exceptions. 

Play is essential to the child, as relaxation is imperative 
to the adult. We have prohibited amusements for our 
own convenience. Are we not in common justice bound 
to recompense children for their loss ? 

Indifference to their wants entails upon us no slight re- 
sponsibility. We may not forget the denunciations of 
Him who on earth would not suffer " the little ones,'^ to be 
''despised.'^ ^' Woe unto you also . . . for ye lade'' chil- 
dren ''with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yovr- 
selves touch not the burden vnth one of your fingers. ^'^ 

* Luke xi. 46. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE GAOL — ABORTIVE AND RUINOUS. 

" Commonwealths and good governments do nourish virtue grown ; but 
do not much mend the seeds : but the misery is that the most effectual 
means are now applied to the ends least to be desired." — Lobd Bacon. 

Lycurgus. § 1. Among the many remarkable laws of that most 
remarkable man^ Lycurgus^ was that which designed the 
eradication of those evils, which, in special connection 
with our youth, we are anxious to see expelled from the 
country. " He found," says his interesting biographer, 
^^ a prodigious inequality. The city [Sparta] overcharged 
with many indigent persons, who had no lands, and the 
wealth concentrated in the hands of a few." He " deter- 
mined, therefore, to root out the evils of insolence, envy, 
avarice, and luxury, and those distempers of a state more 
inveterate and fatal — I mean poverty and riches." 

It would not be pertinent to the scope of this essay, to 
inquire into the merits of the question. How far our '' pro- 
digious inequality" is the cause of " distempers'' of all 
most ^^ inveterate and fatal " to the English state. With- 
out the faintest sympathy with the communist or socialist 
of the age, we may admit, that social inequalities of con- 
dition, vnthout ameliorating and corrective influences in 
operation, are, doubtless, the proximate cause of mendi- 
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cancy and theft. What, then, are the rational expedients, 
or what are the remedial measures, by which ^^ fatal and 
inveterate distempers '' of a state may be most eflFectually 
removed ? 

The Spartan legislator adopted a most extraordinary Spartan 
expedient. We are informed that he stopped " the cnr- " ^^^^ 
rency of gold and silver coin,^' and introduced '^ the use 
of iron money only. To a great quantity and weight of 
this he assigned but a very small value ; so that to lay up 
ten minse, a whole room was required, and to remove it 
nothing less than a yoke of oxen.'' This sweeping revo- 
' lution was followed, we are assured, by the most extensive 
disappearance of social vices. " Who would steal or take 
a bribe ? Who would defraud or rob, when he could not 
conceal the booty ? . . . . There were not even to be found 
in aQ the country, either sophists, wandering fortune-tellers , 
keepers of infamous houses or dealers in gold and silver 
' trinkets f because there was no money ! '^ 

These remarkable results are, doubtless, as essential to The spirit < 
the continuance of civilization amongst us. But is there ^^ "^^ 
a man in this age who has the daring to propose such 
measures? or are our countrymen as pliant or as pa- 
triotic as the Lacedsemonians, to submit to such extra- 
ordinary sacrifices ? That age || gone. That spirit exists 
no -longer : and happily for our moneyed men and vested 
interests, we know of expedients of a totally different 
character to reproduce results the same in nature, but 
of a more durable character. The cumbrous plan may 
give way to a more spiritual method. That reform could 
exist only while the opportunity to sin, and the occasion 
to criminate one's-self, were absent. The light of Revela- 
tion has taught us the dignity of man, and suggested 
measures of reform more in keeping with beings that have 
sovls. With light for his darkness ; with Christian means 
for his heathen resources ; have we either the daring , the 
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Questioiis. 



The proposi- 
tion. 



moral courage, or the patriotic spirit of self-sacrifice^ that 
conducted the plans of Lycurgus ? 

Our legislators have tried their hand at penal reforma- 
tion ; or, rather, at the repression of social evils. With 
what result will presently appear. If they have failed it 
is an important question, Has that failure arisen firom 
defective or injudicious measures? or is the nature of 
Christian theft and mendicancy more inveterate than 
heathen theft and mendicancy ? If the former alterna- 
tive be admitted, then it is an important consideration, 
whether legislators are, or can be, penal reformers? 
If it can be shown, that the police and standing armies 
are not so self-sufficient in preventing vice, as the quali- 
fied schoolmaster; so also may it be proved, that the 
ragged school and reformatory institutions are more effec- 
tual means for reclaiming the criminal, than the gaol or 
the hulk. 

In the preceding chapter we have considered, in detail, 
existing and possible means of preventing juvenile crime. 
It will be our duty now to glance at the reformatory 
institutions already in operation ; and fi'om their defects, 
or insufficiency, as shown by experiment or observation, to 
suggest such improvements, reforms, and auxiliaries, as pro- 
mise to eradicate the growjjpg evil of juvenile delinquency* 

We purpose to investigate the working of (1) State in- 
terference, and (2) of private and philanthropic exertions 
in the reformation of juvenile criminals. It wiQ then be 
seen, that, while society is more adapted to reform the* 
criminal than the government, the government alone pos- 
sesses the authority. It will, therefore, be of importance 
to consider how the two may combine to accomplish that 
which neither, apart, is able to effect. 

As preliminary to our remarks, the question should be 
answered. What are the classes of the juvenile population 
for whom our plans are designed? In our discussion of 
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pveventiye measures, we had in view the vast majority of Nomberand 
the children of the nation now in existence, and all the the chiuien 
children of every future period. But the class now in^^ 
question is comparatively small. The numerical diminu* 
tiveness, however, is nnfortmiately associated with moral 
magnitude. Their power for evil, as weU as their own 
degradation and wretchedness, require the same exertion 
to redaim, as the innocence and number of all other chil* 
dien call for compassionate attempts at prevention from 
flbining. This character cannot be more strikingly, con- chuacter. 
veyed to our mind than in the words of M. D. Hill, 
Esq. ''They consist of a numerous and increasing body 
of young persons who are being trained in a way they 
should not go. By some they are called the Arabs of the street Arabs. 
streets; by others, the outcasts of society ; by others again, 
human vermin. However designated, the terms employed 
make it manifest that they are sometimes the objects of 
&ar, sometimes of aversion, often of pity, that they are 
not of socieiy, but, somehow, for its misfortunes interwoven 
with it. It is this class that forms the head-spring of that 
overflowing river of crime, which spreads its corrupting 
waters through the land. It cannot be dried up. It has 
never yet been purified ; nor, indeed, have any well-directed 
efforts, at all commensurate with the magnitude of the evil, 
ever been instituted..'^ Some have compared them to the 
most d^rqded amongst savages — ''We, like the ELafiSrs, EngUah 
FeUahs, and Finns, are surrounded by wandering hordes, 
panpesrs, b^gars, and outcasts, possessing nothing but what 
they acquire by depredation from the industrious, provi- 
dent, and civilized portions of the community. Strange to 
say, despite its privations, its dangers, its hardships, those 
who have once adopted the savage and wandering mode of 
life, rarely abandon it. Be the physical cause what it may, 
we must all allow that in each of the classes above men- 
tioned there is a greater development of the animal than 

N 
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tbe intellectual or moral nature of man, and that they are all, 
more or less, distinguished for their high cheek-bones and 
protruding jaws, for their use of a slang language, for their 
lax ideas of property, for their general improvidence, their 
repugnance to continuous labour, their disr^ard of female 
honour, their love of cruelty, their pugnacity, and their utter 
want of religion/^ We cannot but accept the above melan- 
choly and humbling description as embodying unquestionable 
verities. But we have as little hesitation in refusing assent to 
the opinion that casts, by implication, the opprobrium of our 
n^lect upon the author of their nature. It is idle to attri- 
bute to the natural conformation of the bones of their &ce 
their anomalous position in society. Ours is the reproach 

Katiowki of their n^lect, and even abuse. "We may not reflect upon 
their nature. If that be evil, it is because they partake 
with us of a fallen and depraved disposition. If their con- 
dition is deplorable, tliat is the result of our long continued 
and most reprehensible n^lect of so laj^ and so dangerous 
a section of the populace. Nay, the indifference and sub- 
sequent harsh and impolitic treatment the class have met 
with at our hands, have verily nourished and developed 
those attributes of mind which we have so much reason to 
dread. The children of this portion of the community are 
the objects of our solicitude, and for convenience they have 
been subdivided as those who have not yet come under the 
ban of our laws, but are gradually acquiring the character 
and the position of criminals, and those who have fBdlen 
under the notice of our judicial authorities, and have be- 
come a part of our criminal population either within or 
without our prison walls. These, therefore, have been termed 
the unconvicted and the convicted dangerous classes. 

statistical The number of children, or youtlw, constituting these 
classes, has been variously stated. In the borough of 
Salford, in London, and in Bath, inquiries have been insti- 
tuted with a view to an approximation to the real number 



new. 
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of such childieii that must be taken into hand. We have 
already shown that in London alone there must be some 
30^000 — figures that were quoted by Lord Ashley (now Eoormoai 
Barl of Shaftesbury) in the House of Commons. "It is*'™ 
computed that^ wandering over the country^ in gaols and 
workhouses^ there cannot be less than 100,000."* The 
Secretary to the London Ragged School Union is of opinion 
that these figures £eJ1 short of the actual number : — " I be- 
lieve that there cannot be less than 200,000 of them in the 
entire country, and from this class I am quite sure come 
nearly all the juvenile criminals in our prisons. They are 
the very seedplot of crime." t I^ London the number 
actually under a reformatory course in ragged schools 
alone was, in 1852, more than 12,000. From which cal- 
culation are excluded not only children and youths in insti- 
tutions not strictly coming under the denomination of 
ragged schools, but those in our prisons, and the very large 
number still at large in the streets, some of whom have • 
been necessarily denied admission from the want of teachers 
to undertake new classes. The above statistics, moreover, 
are confined to schools in the metropolitan Union, but 
there are other scoohls connected with the Church of Rome. 
The conjecture, therefore, that there are not less than 
20,000 of the class in London alone cannot be an exagger- 
ation. Liverpool has a Union comprising twenty schools ; 
while in forty towns in Britain there are from one to several 
institutions of this character. These numbers, however, 
for practical purposes, are not alarmingly great : plans for PracUcaiiy 
their reclamation may be simple and inexpensive under a 
judiciously contrived scheme. The following extract from 
the report of the conference, held at Birmingham, wiQ show 
the fiwality with which local provisions may be made : — ^^ I 
gather," said Mr. Hubback, ^^from Mr. Neal's report to 

* Bev. J. C. Osborn, chaplain to Bath gaol. Beport of Conference, <fec. 
f W. Locke. Report of Conference. 
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the mayor of Salford, on ' Jayenile Edncatioii and DdiD- 
qnency in that borough/ that by personal inqinnes and a 
house-to-house visitation^ it was ascertained that thoe woe 
1^111 children, from two to fourteen years of age, wlioie 
education was entirely neglected, and who wexe under Hie 
care of parents or guardians unable to pay for their edoca- 
tion. This is shown by the average weekly incomes per 
head for parents and children from all sources being 
scarcely 2s. Independent of these 1,111 children, he re- 
ports a very considerable number who attend school so 
irregularly, that theur education is in a very great d^vee 
n^lected; but assuming these 1,111 as the totally desti- 
tute, with whom we have more particularly to deal^ and 
supposing (which is not likely) that every one of these 
required to be fed as well as educated, the task after all is 
not so overwhelming and hopeless as it has been somefciinte 
represented to be— 1,111 in a population of 70,000 is rety 
little more than one and ahalf per cent/' The number of 
the unconvicted children throughout the country, thearefim, 
cannot be more than one per cent, 
(^inai In turning to the class ah-eady branded with tiie priscn 

Statistict. mark, we have more definite statements to guide the in- 
quirer. According to some authoritieB it would appesr 
that about 7,000 above the age of twelve are annually com- 
mitted to bur prisons for the first time. If we add to this, 
juvenile delinquents of all ages and both sexes, we shall 
occasionally have double that number to introduce into our 
gaols. " We have,"' according to the Rev. J. Keld, " 8,000 
or even twice that number,^' who will require reformatoiy 
institutions if the pernicious system of juvenile imprison- 
ment be abolished.* With respect to them, it may be 
observed, that Government has already made lavish, though 
barbarous provisions. The expense of reforming these hsf- 

* The nmxiber of juvenile prisoners in this country is said to be dotible 
It committed in France. 
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ksB victims of neglect and English law^ nnder a more 
lational and Chiistianly conrse of treatment^ would be 
materially less, as will be hereaft^ shown. In bcty it 
acaoroely admits of a denial^ that the abolition of jnyenile 
imprisonment wonld enable the Govemmait — and the saving 
to society by the diminution of jnyenile crime wonld enable 
Hie oonmranity — to provide for the whole 200^000 jnyenile 
▼agrants all that is necessary at no additional pecuniary 
las9 or expenditure I 

In passings it is of importance to observe the interesting 
but painful fiict, that though females comprise but one-fifUi umlmob*. 
of the prisoners tried at our assizes^ yet reformation is of 
ksB frequency among women than men. " The per-centage 
of female prisoners in all the prisons of Scotland is nearly 
one-half; of juvenile female prisoners under seventeen^ be- 
tween one-fifih and one-sixth; but the per-centage of re- 
cgmmitments (^juvenile female prisoners is greater by one- 
balf than that of males.'' * The fact that females are less 
nifloeptible of both crime and reformation is easily ex- 
gained, and we avail ourselves of the solution offered by 
one of the sex, in preference to any other^ because of the 
foarter whaice it is derived. ^^ Female felons are so bad^ 
because, before a woman can become a felon at aQ, she 
must have fidlen much lower, have unlearned much more, 
h^Te become much more lost and depraved tiian a man.'' * 
T|ie wisdom and the kindness of preventive measures are 
not more dearly demonstrated than the injurious character 
of our prison discipline by these hctR, It would appear, 
therefore, that juvenile delinquency, great and serious a 
'Biatier as it is, is not a hopeless or incurable evil. 

What has the State done for this unhappy class ? The The condne 
ocmunon gad and one penal reformatory school are the"'*''*^'*** 
only ways by which the Legislature has attempted to sup- 
press the growing evil. We propose now to examine the 

* Beformatory Schools. 
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working of the system liitheito adopted by the (jovemment 
of the coimtry. The principle of the course pursued with 
regard to children is the same as that in connection with 
the adult. Public and private feelings however^ has 
always pronounced against the practice of confounding the 
two widely different cases. It is well for our juyenile 
population that sympathy for their hard lot is not confined 
to the breast of priyate indiyiduals. 
PahUeopiiiMm A high authority on such matters has stated that '' it is 
miDinai almost Universally admitted that every mode of dealing 
with them should have for its great characteristic^ a refor- 
matory object Differences of opinion exist as to whether 
the treatment should be solely with a view to reformation^ 
or as to whether certain ingredients of punishment should 
be introduced into that treatment ; but all are thus £Eur of 
one mind^ that the main scope of the treatmait of younger 
criminals should be under the hope and with the intent of 
reforming them, and bringing them back into society in a 
fit state to enjoy its benefits and fulfil its duties. If the 
poor untaught child has sinned against the law, some one, 
and perhaps among others the law itself, has sinned most 
grievously against him.'^ * The question of the abstract 
right of imprisonment has been well stated by the com- 
mittee on juvenile crime of the county of Aberdeen. 
" That neglected outcasts, for whom neither the funds of 
the public nor the generosity of private individuals have 
cared, have been allowed to grow up in the midst of a 
Christian people, without any instruction in the first prin- 
ciples of religion and even morality, and are not, at least in 
the first instance, the legitimate objects of vindictive' 
punishment; that it is just and right, before inflicting 
punishment and branding for life with the character of a 
felon, to give the outcast child a chance of improvement, to 

• M. D. Hill, Esq. Report of Conference, «fec. We are also hiqppy to 
learn that Lord Falmerston is willing to concede the point. 
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put dearly before him the path of duty ; and if^ after this 
training, he wilfully depart from it^ then society has done 
its duty by him ; and if he incur merited chastisement^ he 
must in his heart acknowledge that he has deserved it/^ 

Apart^ however, from the principles involved in the prac- The gaoi, » 
tioe of juvenile imprisonment, there are various and nu- defiMta. 
merous charges against the gaol as a receptacle for the 
offending child. To commit a juvenile offender to prison is 
useless and abortive ; it is ruinously expensive ; it is cruel, 
unjust, sinful, and contrary to the genius of Christian in- 
stitutions. These are grave charges. They are, however, 
advisedly preferred. We will state our reasons, and con- 
firm our arguments with the testimony of persons who are 
competent judges, and, indeed, the only authority in the 
matter. 

§ 2. And, first of all, to imprison the child is utterly AbortiTe. 
abortive. The child is neither deterred from crime nor un^^wtahie i 

the child. 

shamed into a better course of life. While under confine- 
ment, some manifest a degree of insolence and indifference 
that is most painfrd to witness. But even where an altera- 
tion takes place the reformation is superficial and temporary. 
The child is honest, because there is no temptation. His 
conduct is becoming, because he is under restraint. If he 
is all that you can wish, it is because he can do nothing, 
dare nothing, that he would were he free to act according 
to the bent of his mind and the force of long acquired 
habit. Confinement in his ceU can no more teach him 
how to be free without criminating himself in the world 
than long continued darkness can adjust the oi^an of vision 
to the nature of broad daylight. We do not, excepting in 
this line of public conduct, inure a plant for exposure to 
the frost and chilling blasts of open air by enclosing it with 
glass and fostering it with artificial heat. '^ The cleverest official 
rogues,'' said one, " were the best behaved in the gaol or 
even in Norfolk Island, where they had no opportunity of 
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indulging their evil passions/^ * '' As a general mle^^' de- 
clares another^ '^the best prisoner makes the worst fiee 
bojr^ the most difficult and troublesome boy to deal nith; 
because he has been so accustomed to depend npcm the 
mere mechanical arrangements about him, that he finds 
self-action almost impossible : such are the most reluctant 
to woAy and the most untrustworthy. Directly they are 
free^ certain dispositions develop themselves^ which under 
the restraint of the prison were mastered and hidden.'' f 
The prison^ the model prison at Fentonville^ with all its ad- 
mirably designed appliances^ sends out the worst juvenile 
convicts^ for the very reason that its discipttne is complete. 
This witness has come from the remote extremities of our 
colonial empire. '' The opinion of all^'' says the Bishop of 
Melbourne^ ^' is the same^ that they are the worst dass^ 
as a whole dass^ of the whole community. My feeling is 
so completely changed^ that I should regret the arrival of a 
ship with convicts as one less mischievous than that of Got 

with pardoned exiles AU who know any thing of 

human na.ture^ know that a compulsory abstinence from 
any sinful indulgence^ however long^ so &r from, enabling a 
man to abstain^ when the temptation is again thrown in his 
way^ usually increases his longings for it^ and makes him 
give himself up to it more greedily than ever.*' J Another, 
who has systematically noted and digested £Etcts as they oc- 
curred during a lengthened course of experience in one of 
our gaols^ remarks : — " I have devoted now seven or eight 
years to this important question, and the experience I have 
had during that period convinces me that the gaol is not 
the place for the young offender; and so long as God per- 
mits me to maintain that position, I will Tnfi.iTifai.iTi it by 
the most undeniable arguments and facts.'' [| 

* Report of Conference. f Bev. J. Turner. Beformatoiy Schools. 

{ Bishop of Melbourne. Beport of Conference. 
Rev. W. C. Osbom, chaplain to Bath gaol. Bepott of Conference. 
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The very nataie of a gaol^ and the main object of impri- ReformiiHoB 
wmment are things totally incompatible with the reclama- "°p*^^*^ 
tion of criminals^ especially of juyenile delinquents. ^' We 
maintain that the present mode of repressing crime in the 
persons of juyenile criminals is both ineffectiye and unjust. 
It would seem almost a truism that the proo& of reforma- 
tkm in the child must be different to that in the nian^ inas- 
much as the cognizance and perception both of the guilt 
and its consequences are entirely distinct. We recognize 
this difference^ indeed, in the establishment of schools in 
prisons for the use of the young. But we haye an oyer- 
powering weight of evidence to the fact^ that it is impossiblei 
eflectually to combine the school and the gaol. All the 
impulses that animate a good school are there wanting. 
The excitement of reward is incompatible with the ante- 
oedents of general penalty, and the cheerfdiness and geni- 
ality^ which constitute the yery life of childhood, are contra- 
dictory to the yery notion and purpose of imprisonment.'^ * 

While for good the gaol is a lamentable fsdlure, re-Bainoiu. 
flidenoe there is pr^nant with the yery eyils we would 
eradicate. ''The present system deals with children as 
with adults. AU the ceremonies of the law have to be re- 
gaided. They alter not. These juyeniles are, when in 
prison, of all its inmates the most troublesome j they strut 
firom cell to chapel and from chapel to cell with such an air 
of impudence and self-importance as is seldom seen in older 
criminals. Their manner and their questions in the dock 
dedare how the present mode of discipline operates on 
tfiocr minds. The expression of their conduct, if not of 
tfnoir lips, is of this kind: 'There's the policeman; he must 
mind and not ask me any questions about my offence. 
lliere's the turnkey; he is my servant to bring me my 
breakfiut, dinner, and supper ; and if he don't giye me 

* B. Monokton Milnes, Esq., M.P. Beport of Conferencd. 
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enough^ Fll send for the scales to weigh my bread and 
meat. There's the schooknaster; he must give me instruc- 
tion and supply me with books. There's the doctor; he 
must come and ask me how I am twice a week^ and every 
day that I want him. There's the chaplain ; he must visit 
me frequently. And the governor must not neglect me : 
and the magistrates^ they come twice a week^ and ask me 
if I have any complaint to make. The officers are obliged 
to mind what they are about.' This swells the frog into 
an ox."* 

If such be the effect upon juvenile delinquents while 
within the walls of the prison, what can we expect from the 
youth once more deprived of such flattering attentions, and 
at the same time free to exhibit latent or dormant faculties? 
'^ What, I would ask, can it be but ruinous and disastrous, 
as our gaol returns exhibit? ... I can illustrate, from my 
own inquiries, the after-career of some of these offenders. 
I take, then, a page at random from the school register of 
four years ago, and I find that of the thirty whose names 
are upon that page — ^not selected cases, but taken in the 
order in which they came to gaol — eighteen have been 
transported ; two are now in gaol, having been fi*equen11y 
recommitted in the mean time ; one out of the thirty is in 
employment ; one has emigrated ; two have died, one im- 
mediately after having been discharged, the other shot in 
the streets during a public disturbance, leaving six out of 
the thirty whose history I have not been able to trace/^ f 

§ 3. The above disclosures show plainly enough that 
reformation is absolutely out of the question. But if from 
choice morality is not studied by the class, are their minds 
so impressed with seasonable and salutary dread of impri- 
sonment as to deter from crime, or at least to induce more 
caution and reserve in criminal pursuits? There are some 

* Mr. Osbom of Bath. Heformatory Schools, 
f Beport of Conference, &q. 
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to whom even these were sufficiently gratifying results, 
conld they be adduced. But the number of recommitments 
destroys even such a view in favour of the continuance of 
the system. According to the chaplain of Bath Gkiol, one 
batch of 98 children underwent during six years 216 im- 
prisonments. The testimony of the head master of the 
Sntdiffe Industrial School in Bath is to the same effect. 
In a manuscript report for the last few months, it is stated, 
that three out of every five lads in that school have been in 
gaol fit)m one to ten times. The chaplain of Liverpool 
Gaol has stated, that ^^ out of 26 females, all of whom com- 
menced as juveniles, he found that 25 had been in gaol 
on the average seven times each ; the other he did not think 
it fair or proper to bring forward as an average example, 

because she had been 57 times in gaol He found 

that taking 42 individuals, male adults, at this moment 
[1850] in Liverpool Gaol, who were first received there as 
juvenile thieves, the aggregate commitments amount to 401 
or 9| times each on an average. The average career of 
crime was five years and four months.^' The benevolent 
magistrate of Liverpool, in a letter to the town coimcil in 
1850^ gives the history of a juvenile delinquent, which is 
thus summed up by him : — ^'Thus, at the age of fourteen, 
he has been twenty-four times in custody ; he has been five 
times discharged, tmce imprisoned for fourteen days, once 
finr one monlh, once for two months, six times for three 
montiis, and tried and convicted, and sentenced to four 
montiis' imprisonment and to be twice whipped.^^ 

Such is the evidence afforded on all hands of the abso- The best 
lute fiEulure of juvenile imprisonment, as a deterring agent. S^mi. 
It may be asked. Does this repetition of committals arise 
fimn any defect in the plans of confinement ? fix)m want of 
discipline? ftom a deficiency of officers and superintendents 
of the prison cell ? Now it happens that the best con- 
ducted gaols, on the ordinary principles of imprisonment. 
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are as productiye of the very evils we would eradicate. 
Nor is this aa imexplaiiiable &ct. While such insti- 
tations continue prisons^ imprisonment will propagate 
crime. Of Fentonville we have already spoken. The 
Liverpool QboI has been pronounced an admirable insti- 
tution on the old sjstem. Its worthy chaplain and one of 
the best of magistrates have done aQ that could be devised, to 
render it an efficient instrument for the repression of crime 
Official and the reformation of the off(mder. And what is the 
result ? The chaplain says — ^' I say it advisedly^ if it had 
been the object in Liverpool to devise a scheme for the 
promotion rather than the prevention of juvenile crime, no 
contrivance could have been hit upon better calculated to 
accomplish that object than the Liverpo(d Graol. And yet 
that gaol has been held up as one of the best regulated in 
the kingdom, under the old system, and liiat, I believe^ 
with justice ; and if these are the results of one of the best 
regulated, I leave you to judge what must be the case of 
others, not so well conducted.'^ And again : — " Although 
singled out for special commendation by the inspect(»r <^ 
prisons, the Liverpool Qaol is the most effectual iostituticHi 
that can be devised for transmitting and propagating 
crime.^' Mr. Osbom speaks highly of the Bath Graol, of 
which he is the esteemed chaplain. His n^ords are — " If any 
gaol might have been expected to have succeeded with 
prisoners of an early age, it was the New Bath Priscxi, 
where every facility has been supplied, and no labour was 
spared in the endeavour to inculcate better jainciples and 
habits, especially in children ; nor ware they on their di%- 
diarge from confinement entirely disr^arded.^^ Notwitili- 
standing this admission, the r^ult of Mr. Osbom's long 
experience is — " once in priscm, always in prison :*' and it id 
his strong conviction that, '* although the system adopted 
at Bath is as good as, if not better than, that adopted dse- 
where, yet our Hzeatment of tiiie poor, destitute creatqnB9 
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%aB beexiy and is most cruel^ unjust^ and micliristiaii/' " I 
troflt/' he addsy ^^ by Gt)d^s help^ that we shaU never rest 
until we have rescued these perishing children from their 
degraded condition, and the first thing to be done in this 
great work is to obtain their removal from our gaols/' To 
flteae may be added the testimony of the following gentle- 
men, whose judgment can be as little questioned as their 
experience is undoubtedly extensive. " I think, as to chil- 
dren, prison discipline is incompatible with their reform.^^ 
(Mr, Serjeant Adams). " I am confident,^' says the Rev. 
Whitworth BusseU, " that in the great majority of cases, 
tiie juvenile delinquent is rendered much worse and much 
more dangerous to society by imprisonment.^' 

The only exception to this uniform testimony against ad api^arent 
the gaol, is that furnished by the County House of Correc- ^^^ 
tion at Preston. But though the appearance is favourable, 
and the chaplain himself entertains a high opinion of good 
priMm discipline, yet admissions are made tending to show 
that the reformatory influence was either apart from the 
principles of a gaol, or in operation beyond the prison 
walls. '' I have been taught repeatedly," says Mr. Clay, 
''that I must not look on any case *as hopeless.^' But 
how did he succeed ? and to what does he ascribe his suc- 
oesB ? By '' bringing to bear upon them every kamanizing 
influence that can be made available ; by seeing where an 
opening into the boy's heart, or mind, or understanding 
erists, and availing ourselves of it; by being earnest in 
fitvonr of treating the prisoner as if he had something good 
•i him.'' Acting " upon such principles," he had '' never 
been disappointed." By discontinuing flogging, by the 
adoption of a modified system of separate confinement, and 
the exercise of moral influence on the after-career of a dis- 
charged prisoner, the noble-minded chaplain has effected 
an amount of good, that is unexampled in the annals of 
our gaols. But our suspicions, however, are confirmed by 
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reference made by him to other influences altogether 
foreign to the spirit and discipline of a gaol. In his speech 
offldaUy at the Birmingham conference, the reason why committals 
diminished year after year, is shown to be of an altogether 
preventive character. ^^I have no donbt/^ observed Mr. 
Clay, ^' but that the juvenile criminality of North Lanca- 
shire is of a different character to that of Liverpool, or other 
large towns. The ready means of obtaining employinent 

lessen the number of juvenile offenders In the year 

ending with last June, only thirty-nine boys under seventeen 
years of age were committed to the sessions, or under the 
Juvenile Felons^ Act, and fifty-six imder siunmary com- 
mittal for vagrancy and other minor offences. These 
numbers out of a population of 46,000, when contrasted 
with those derived from the city of Bath alone, may sug- 
gest what, perhaps, is obvious enough, that the children 
belonging to a busy and industrious population are pro- 
vided with better safeguards from crime, than such as are 
living where the luxury and ease of one class come into con- 
tact with the idleness and want of another.^' . . . . ^^ When 
I venture to affirm that, by God's blessing, the effect of 
prison discipline, according to my experience, has been on 
the whole very satisfactory, I do not forget that, most pro- 
bably, I have had to deal with boys, less inured to crime 
than those who enter the Bath Prison, and more import- 
ant stiU, who, if inclined to work, could on their discharge 

easily obtain it Do not imagine, however, that I 

have more reliance upon the prison than the school, as 
you contemplate it, as a means of reforming your delin- 
quents. Far otherwise. I agree entirely with other gen- 
tlemen, that one of the greatest social wants of our time 
and our country is the Reformatory School.^' The uni- 
form and unqualified testimony of all the conductors of our 
prison establishments is that the gaol is not only not the 
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place of refonnation, but^ moreover^ the school where the 
bad are trained to be worse. 

§ 4. But while the confinement^ the compulsion^ thesevent.? 
labour^ and the instruction of the gaol^ are productive of 
no good worthy of the name^ do severity and rigour^ and 
the infliction of physical sufiering^ effect a change in the 
criininal propensities of the child? It is worthy of our 
notice^ that the improvement in the Preston House of 
Correction was consequent on the abolition of the practice 
of flogging. On the other hand^ it appears to have been 
recently introduced in another gaol. ^^ It has been/' says 
Mr. Osbom, " determined lately to introduce whipping 
as an element of pimishment. I do not think it is 
attended with any good effects. It is no imcommon thing 
to hear these children say^ ' Oh^ sir^ whipping will do me 
no good; I know all about that; I have had enough of it 
before.' '' 

Sir Peter Laurie declared, before the committee of the Fiofrging 
Honse of Commons, that ^^if there was a whipping-post reeom-* 
at every police-station in the metropolis, he was sure itoffida/iy 
would have a most beneficial effect.'' He was ^^ quite *'***^' 
satisfied that nothing would deter juvenile offenders so 
much as corporal punishment." But a sufficient answer 
to this declaration will be found in the words of the chap- 
lain of the Bath gaol : — ^' They have been cuffed and 
knocked about their whole life long by drunken and 
brutal &thers and mothers, so to them it is no new thing ; 
and I point to the state of our gaols, to show that this 
■jrstem of whipping in our prisons is not calculated to 
reform but to harden." " It is attended with two risks," 
says Lord Cockbum, who inclines somewhat to the 
opinion of Sir Peter, above quoted, "which it is difficult to 
avoid : one is the danger, especially in obscure places, of 
undetected cruelty; the other, that when the infliction 
flEdls to amend, it makes the culprit a greater blackguard 
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Badreralti. 



An explana- 
tion. 



tlian he was.'^ Thus we have opinions, that if adopted 
where it does not exist it would be a great benefit ; asd 
experience, that when on the one hand the poractice has 
been abolished^ these reoommitments have diminished in 
nnmber; and, on the other, wh^*e it has been intarodooed 
as an experiment, it has been {nrodnctiYe of no good 
results.* 

Mr. J. Field, of the Beading Gaol, has stated the case 
of a lad ^^who was once publicly whipped, and has siiice 
appeared perfectly reckless.^' The account already giv^i 
of the education of London street children, will show 
how utterly useless it is to flog boys who have been 
taught to "bear pain without complaining.^^ '^It is 
important for a lad, and even a girl, to know how to work 
their fists well ;^^ and every offender, for an assault uiK>n the 
persons of the police, knows that imprisonment is, in the 
eyes of his companions, a martyrdom, and that for it he will 
be amply consoled with a public subscription and feasts 
upon his discharge from the gaol. For such reasons, whidli 
appear to be valid in Scotland, "whipping is not now re- 
sorted to in the north.^^ " To whip and dismiss the boys, 
I believe, would be utterly useless. He would be imme* 
diately surrounded by his associates, consoled with drink, 
and only hardened and confirmed.^' f ^^ ^^^^ been found 
not only that children subjected to such discipline return 
to the prison in the ensuing session ; but also that even the 
interval of a week, in some cases, effaces the impresskm 
from their minds. 

But one circumstance mentioned by Serjeant Adams, 
in connection with the whipping system, is worthy of 
observation, as showing that while physical suffering is 



* In France, it appears, flogging does not harden ; and our friends in 
Scotland seem on the whole inclined to adopt whipping, nnder certain 
conditions. 

f Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. Beformatoiy Schools. 
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not a refarmatory agent, there are certain features in the 
d^racter of yeTha^den^ juvexule offenders, which, 
availed o^ would assist in their reformation. ^' This 
punishment ought to be abolished, not pnly as being too 
cmel, but as berug one which boys do not care about. 
We have substituted at Middlesex whipping with a birch 
rod; and it is a singular but undoubtal fact, that boys 
who laugh at being put into a dungeon, and chmbly laugh 
at flogging vnih a cat, are upon their knees, blubbering 
and piraying not to be flogged with a birch rod ; it deters 
ihem more than anything. I often sentence a child to a 
month's imprisonment, and to be well whipped at the end 
of the first fortnight, so as to keep the terror over his 
nund for a fortnight; but I find that those children 
continually come again.^'* 

There is, therefore, but one conclusion to arrive at, inference. 
after a review of opinions and facts, relative to the plan of 
flowing to deter firom crime ; and there is but one course 
open to aQ who are in authority. The conclusion and the 
resolution are summed up in the following sentence : — 
'' The deterring effect of corporal punishment appears to 
me to be merely temporary, and it has a hardening effect. 
I certainly never have awarded it, and I do not think I 
ever shall.'' f We trust that ere long the practice will dis- 
appear with the system that in any case requires what both 
the humane and observant have already condemned and 
discontinued. 

§ 5. With a view to render the gaol a more efficient in- solitary 
stitution some have long tried the plan of isolating the ^ ^^^^ 
prisoner. The confinement which shut him out of the 
company of rogues at large was seen to be attended with 
serious evils, while criminals were crowded together, or 
allowed to herd in groups. The perplexed, but not dis- 

* Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. Beformatory Schools, 
f M. D. Hill, Esq. Beport of Conference. 

o 
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Neeesaarj heartened Mends of the inmates of our gaols^ have exhausted 
priMn ingenuity, and spared no amount of gold in contriying 
^ model prisons, as, for example, that at Fentonyille, and 

still more recently that at Beading. Whatever were their 
hopes, they were doomed to disappointment. Mr. BaiXHi 
Alderson stated before a select committee of the House of 
Lords, in 1847 : — ^^ As long as juvenile offenders are mixed 
up in our gaols with adults, no effectual improvement obb 
take place. I have known an instance in which a ri^ular 
plan for a robbery — ^which took effect, and was tried before 
me — ^was laid in one of what is called our best r^ulated 
gaols, and on the treadmill. The instrument there was 
a boy, and the principals were adult thieves.'' The unooib- 
victed associated with the convicted prisoners. Those oom- 
mitted for the first time, and perhaps for a trifling offenoe, 
were undergoing a process of initiation in the mysteries 
of the criminal arts, under the instructions of those who 
had for years been in and out of gaol. In the majority of 
such establishments it is absolutely impossible to observe a 
principle of separation or solitary confinement. One reason 
of this, it gives us grief to learn, is the additional outlay 
required. ^^ There is great difficulty in maintaining a really 
effective system of discipline suitable for juveniles in ahnost 
all prisons, in consequence of the small number of prisoners 
not justifying the expense of an adequate staff for their 
special instruction and management. Hitherto, criminal 
youths committed to prison have, in too many instances, 
been thoroughly corrupted by the contaminating influences 
aroTmd them; and others, who have escaped committal 
through the anxiety of the magistrates that they should not 
be exposed to such evils, have been encouraged by impui 
nity. Indeed, the whole system hitherto pursued with thia 
class appears to be open to the most serious objections, both 
as regards the practice of sentencing mere children to trans- 
portation, or committing them to the penal disciphne of a 
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j^risbn/' This was a serious evil. Our magistrates and 
judges were actually training expert thieves, and developing 
the daring mind and recklessness of the highwayman and 
the burglar. Conscience^ pity^ and judgment led some to 
lerdlt against the practice of promiscuously herding cri- 
minids <^ 80 tender an age together with adult miscreants 
in our gaols. What was to be done ? The benevolent and 
ingenious extended the system of separate and solitary con- 
finconent to children. What are the results ? One autho- Applied to 
lity observes ; " I think that we produce but little improve- ^**"^ * ""* 
ment upon them in prison^ according to the new system^ 
with our best attention.'^ * According to anotherf — ^^ Thfere 
is an elasticity about childhood and youth which it is essen- 
tial to maintain^ but which .... can hardly be maintained 
under a system of separation.^^ .... A child ought not to be 
placed in circumstances which improperly interfere with 
the due formation of its character and the due development 
of its opening faculties. To this essential process separate 
confinement .... is not adapted.^^ According to the testi- 
mony of the medical officer of the Millbank Prison^ solitary 
ccmfinement induces insanity. '^ It occurred to me that it indadng 
was wrong to submit juveniles to separate confinement. ^^^^^' 
.... At the ages of thirteen^ fifteen^ and sixteen youths are 
m an excitable state of body and mind; they have not the 
po^irer of reflection^ but they feel intensely ; and it seems 
to me dangerous to subject them at such a time to such a 
pfomslmient.^^ From the physical injury done to the body^ 
and the unmistakable signs that a process of mental dete-* 
rio!ration was going on^ the authorities of the Wakefield 
Prison were compelled to retrace their steps^ and ultimately 
to abjure solitary confinement. Another^ in giving evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons^ in 1850^ 

* Mr. Tracy. 

+ The Rev. V^itworth Kussel. 

X Dr. Baly. 
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stated that the mischievoiis and malicioiis jHrapensities of 
youths were most annoyiiigly deTeloped hy the system. 
" Boys are more inclined to mischief nnder the new system 
than they were under the old, because when th^ aze shut 
up in a separate cell, they amuse themselTes by conunitting 
all sorts of petty offences^ writing their names, scratching 
off the painty boring holes in the doors, injuring the gas 
pipes^ and breaking the thermometers/^* 
Ttrpkaag This expedient, therefore, not only faais to remedy the 
**"**^ evil sought to be removed, but predisqposes the juvenile 
prisoner to new offences, stunts and distorts his physical 
firame, and enfeebles the mind even to the degree of lunacy. 
So totally unfit is the gaol for youths that have transgressed 
the laws of their country, that hitherto we have met with 
no modification that alters its ungenial character. Hie 
more effective the confinement the less we found the cri- 
minal child fitted to re-enter the wodd of temptation. He 
more severe the punishment, the more indifferent, calhnis, 
and shameless, has the scourged lad become. The moie 
anxious to seclude, in order to reform the child esxfoeei to | 
contamination within the prison, the wider have we made 
the range and sphere of moral, intellectual, and physical 
disorders. Can there be a more ingenious system of judi- 
cial torture? Can we surest aught that will perfect the 
instrument of l^alized cruelty? We think it is possiUe. 
Let us see one more device to make the gaol useless as 
either a deterring or reformatory institution, and more 
perfect in propagating and magnifying juvenile depravity. 
Fresh & 6. The public prosecution of lads branded them as 

aa%!dd^ai fclous for lifc. To savc a portion of our youthful com- 
^^^* munity firom this disgrace and ruin, the Laorceny Act was 
passed in 1847, which gave an increased power of summary 
conviction to magistrates over youths under fourteen years 

• Lieutenant £. Hackett. 
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of age. But mark the results. The number of commit- svmmuj 
ments and recommitments have fearfully increased^ show- ^ihoct 



ing that the short imprisonments gradually inure the child 
to the rigours of the gaol^ and deprive him more effectually 
of all shame of conyiction and incarceration. The go- 
vernor of the Edinbuji^h Graol observes that ''short com- 
mitments of young offenders have the most mischievous 
eflfect possible; it inures them to imprisonment by slow 
d^rees^ till it becomes no pimishment at aU.^' Not only 
has the number of convictions increased^ but^ according to 
the Lord Justice Clerk^ " Juvenile offenders are now found 
in numbers in small, quiet provincial towns, where formerly 
such were wholly unknown. The short imprisonments to 
wbich such oflFenders are sabjected on summary convictions 
in police courts, or before the sherifib, generally produce no 
more effect than to render them utterly indifferent to that 
punishment. . . . Certainly at present the short imprison- 
ments seem only, in the ordinary cases, to harden the 
Oflknders.^^ " Their short sentences,^^ says another, in 
feferenoe to England, "are in my judgment most objec- 
tionable.^' 

The impression, therefore, on the reader's mind cannot The inferen 
fiul to be, that the gaol, under no modification whatever, is 
tiie place for juvenile offenders ; that prison discipline, 
whe^er more harsh or more humane, is neither a deter- 
ring nor a reformatory process ; that on the whole, the 
gaol, notwithstanding the kind design of the Legislature or 
our judicial staff; and notwithstanding the Christian pa- 
tience, forbearance, and godlike solicitude of a race of 
chaplains, almost unique as to age and country ; was, is, 
and is ever likely to be, the most effectual means of sub- 
verting its own intention, and c(»Tupting and ruining the 
destitute youth of the land. 

The reader will naturally inquire. If such be the admitted JuTeniie 
state of things, why is the system perpetuated r Are there ment. 
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Why em. no plans suggested to meet the distressmg evil? If there 
are^ have experiments been made ? If success has attended 
ihem^ what is the reason why the practice of juvenile im- 
prisonment is not at once and for ever abolished, and refcH^ 
matory educational means substituted in its place ? The 
thought will occur to the uninitiated, that the inexpensive 
nature of imprisonment, and the proportionately ruinous 
character of the expenditure on preventive and reformatory 
measures, are probably the plea for the continuance of an 
acknowledged evil. The heart of man has too often been 
effectually steeled against the sufferings of mankind by the 
love of gold, that idol of the age. And it is no new Aing, 
to see fathers and mothers take their offirpring and offlar 
them with their own hand as sacrifices to this Moloch of 
Christendom. But in the case before us, the fisuscinatioBs 
of gold form no plea to the rejection or disr^ard of other 
means for the repression of crime. For the expense to the 
nation, as things are, is in startling contrast to the eco- 
nomy, not only of preventive measures, but of sndi refine 
matory institutions as wiU, in the course of a few pages, 
occupy our attention. 

Gosiof § 7. It should be borne in mind that in all oar calcula- 

tions of the cost of a criminal to his country, ikere must be 
considered the original cost of each cell, or the interest on 
the sum originally expended ; the expense of detectioii, ap- 
prehension, prosecution, punishment, maintenaiioe, a firac- 
tional part of the salaries of prison officiidBy of tiie polioe 
on guard, of the sundry ofBcers who have to conduct them, 
either firom the provincial gaols to LcmdoB, or thence to 
the convict ship; the eiqpense of transportation, the serioos 
cost of detention, punishment, and sopporiy in tiie penal 
settlement ; and lastly, though not the least eonsideratkn, 
the origioal loss of property to the conmramly whidi occa- 
sioned the necessity of the extravagant piooess above 
described. How combroos the macfaineacy that Teqmm 
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such a heayy^ labouring sentence to describe it. How 
roinons is the vindictive system of dealing with criminals 
oompared with the mercifdl methods hereafter to be de- 
scribed! 

It has been stated on good authority ^ that each cell in cmt of a 
^e Pentonville Prison cost 161/., while those ra YorkoST'* 
Castle cost the country no less thon 1,200/. each; and 
120/. are considered as about the lowest figure to be quoted 
in reference to any other gaol. 

The outlay on detection, apprehension, trial and convic- of appnhe 

.. .•■ aj»i • j'i* sion, convi) 

tion, punishment, and mamtenance, vanes according to cir- tion, &c. 
comstances and the principles of management observed in 
dififerent houses of correction. The chaplain of the Bath 
Gaol takes at random a case of 98 children, and states that 
during a period of about sbi years these juvenile delinquents 
appeared in gaol 216 times, and that the aggregate period 
of their imprisonment amounted to 27 years and 6 
•months, and that no less a s\mi than 6,068/. was expended 
npon them.f The chaplain of Liverpool Gaol> which is 
stated to be conducted on economical principles, has made 
a similar calculation, taking as the basis of his tables the 
history of a batch of 30 juvenile delinquents. Their 
average period of confinement was 8 years and 6 months; 
average cost to the borough of Liverpool 32/. 15^. : the 
average cost of 18 of this nimiber was 48/., therefore the 
gross average expenditure by the county was 62/. 73, 
According to a Liverpool magistrate, PentonviUe Prison 
cost 100,000/. or more, and its annual cost to the country 
is not less than 22,000/. The average expenditure on 14 
imsdected cases was 63/. 8^., which may, therefore, be 
taken as a standard of cost to the community. Now, it has 
been stated by competent judges, that the cost of a pauper 

* lieutenant-Colonel Jebb. 
f Beport of Conference. 
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child in our workhouses is^ in Scotland^ from IW. to 13/;^ 
and in England a little more. 

§ 8. The Parkhurst Prison, which is a slight moyement 
in the right direction, shows the economy of dealing on a 
different system with youths. The following table, which 
wiU be found in the report of 1850, exhibits a better aspect 
than the statistics above : — 



Pwkhnnt. 



Parkhubst Pbison. Table of Expenditube. 



Annval 
urenifeeoft 



And of 



at 



MettnL 



Tmt. 


number of 
priMnen. 


ToUl ezpentet. 


Cost per head 
peramiiim. 






H, i, d. 


£. i. d. 


1845 


622 


12,506 16 3^ 


20 2 If 


1846 


648 


13,908 6 1 


21 9 2f 


1847 


543 


13,644 18 7J 


25 2 7f 


1848 


609 


13,682 12 3 


22 7 6f 


1849 


652 


12,862 18 li 


19 14 6f 



The annual average cost of every youth is, therefore, 
21/. 15«. 2|i/. In the above table the earnings of the pri- 
soners are deducted from the average cost per head, and 
the cost of outfit and voyage to the colonies is included. 
A reduction of one third, or more, is thus effected as com- 
pared with the foregoiog statements. But, contrasted with 
other and still better establishments for juvenile delin- 
quents, Parkhurst Prison is not only grievously defective as 
a reformatory institution, but also more expensive. Thus, 
the annual cost of reformation at Mettrai, near Tours, in 
France, is 20/., which not only includes certain accounts 
that might fsdrly be left out of the calculation, but is subject 
to the reduction of 8/., the profits of the labour of each boy* 
A youth at Parkhurst, wiihaut uUimtUe reformation, costo 
annually nearly 22/., while his earnings amount to scarce^ 
1/. In 1849 the daily average number of prisonearsin P^ok- 
hurst Prison was 652, and the whole receipts, innlm ling 
much more than the moneys earned by the priaoiDen, 
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amonnied to 662/. 15^.; so that 1/. appears to be con- 
siderably more than the value of their labour.* But 
the youth at Mettrai^ where the reformations are 85 
per oent.^ costs 20/. per anniim^ fix>m which the average 
earnings^ amounting to 8/.^ are to be deducted ! The whole 
sverage cost of reforming a youth is only 42/. But to turn 
to our own country, we find ^^ the pecuniary advantage of 
eonverrion over perversion ^^f to be still greater. At Stret- strctton-on- 
tim-on-Dunsmore is an establishment that arose out of the 
benevolence of private individuals, to afford a reformatory 
oourse to juvenile delinquents. There the annual cost of 
each inmate is estimated at from 12/. to 16/. per anniim, or 
31/. as the total cost of reformation. If, again,. this refor- 
matory course be begun earlier in industrial schools, the or au Indus 
expense of teaching and feeding a child, and rearing himto *™^''*'~^ 
be an industrious member of the community, will be about 
5/. per annum, from which has to be deducted the average 
eamings of each individual, viz., 1/. 5«.j: The result of 
oor investigations, therefore, may be thus stated : — 

£ s. d. 

Total cost to the country of the juvenile delinquent in gaol 63 Comparative 

„ „ „ at Parkhurst prison |1 .... 43 10 5^ JJJ^^f '^** 

„ „ „ at Mettrai in France .... 42 

„ „ „ at Stretton-on-Dunsmore 31 

„ „ „ at an industrial school . . 18 

Even this tabular statement exhibits prison expenditure 
in too flattering a light. While Mettrai, Stretton, and the 
industrial school produce accounts of expenditure on cases Tbtai cost t< 
of deformation, the prison has yet produced but a portion of jir?enii7 
of the whole expenses ultimately incurred. For it must be ^"* 
remembered that at the age of seventeen, the juvenile de- 

* See Report, 1850. f M. D. Hill, Esq. 

J A. Thomson, Esq. Speech at Conference, <fec. 

II The last Beport states that the period of stay is from two to three 
years or more. 
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linquent^ if not already transported, passes into the ranks 
of the adult prisoners. Taking, then, the 42 prisoners in 
Liverpool Graol, mentioned bj the Bev. J. Carter, '^ivho 
were first received there as juvenile thieves, the a^r^ate 
commitments amount to 401, or 9| times each on an 
average. The average career in crime was 5 yean 
and 4 months.'^ * Now, what expense is incurred by 
the punishment of adults, who, as juveniles, have already 
mulcted the community some 63/., cannot be easily con- 
ceived. To assist the reader to form some adequate idea^ 
we may state that some calculations show a cost of IQfU., 
others 115/.,t others, again, 145/. Ss.^X ^^^ some have even 
declared that 300/. is not in many cases an exaggeratiaiL 
"When,^' says Mr. Clay, "3,000 sentences of transporta- 
tion are pa^ in a year, we may consider them tanta. 
mount to a notification to the public that a last instalment 
of a sTun exceeding half a million sterling is about to be 
called for. To be as precise as the nature of the inqoiiy 
will allow, the 2,728 convicts under thirty-one years of age^ 
to whom I have already alluded as having run the career of 
juvenile criminality, represent a cost waste of 545,600/. ^" \\ 
Lost of • There remains, now, but one item of expenditure to 

thepuEuc which criminals put the public, and which need be now 
considered. We refer to the annual losses through the 
depredations carried on by juvenile vagrants and reputed 
Income of thicvcs. Hcrc, slso, wc avail ourselves of the experienoe of 
our gaol chaplains, the following being a statement made 
by Mr. Clay before a committee of the House of Commons. 
We produce, however, only the summary of his remarks on 
the history of a &mily of pickpockets in Manchestex. 
"The result is that during the six years for which Richard 
Clarke had been thieving, the nine years that CNeil had 
been thieving; the two and a half years that Ellen CNeil 

* Report of Conference. + Ibid. 

t Ibid. II Ibid. 
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had been ihie\diig — always picking pockets; the two and 
three-quarter years that Edward Clarke had been thieving ; 
tiie five years that John Clarke had been thieving; the 
five years that Thomas CyOar had been thieving ; the seven 
yeare that John M^Grierin had been thieving ; the twenty 
years that Thomas Kelly had been thieving : I make it out 
that they had robbed the public to the amount of 16,640/. 
From that may be deducted 4,030/. for the time they had 
passed in prison, leaving a net sum of 12,600/. ; but to that 
yoa have again to add maintenance during their stay in 
prison, and the ultimate expense of transportation. In my 
own mind I am satisfied that these eight thieves have 
mulcted the public to the amount of 13,000/.^' In his 
speech at the Birmingham Conference, Mr. Clay observed : 
• " Having investigated, to a considerable extent, the rate of 
incomes derived by thieves fi-om their practices, and having 
obtained estimates of the same thing from iQtelligent and 
experienced convicts themselves, I believe myself to be with- 
in the truth when I assume such income to be more than 
100/. a year for each thief. .... Some years ago a com- 
mittee of inquiry iQto the annual depredations of the Liver- 
pool thieves, stated the amount of those depredations at 
Mtven hundred thousand pounds/^ 

Enough, surely, has been now adduced to demonstrate Summary. 
not only the utter futility of the principles on which our 
juvenile delinquents are disposed of, but the startling waste 
also, and the extravagant expenditure occasioned by the 
gaol system. The average duration of a criminal career 
has been ascertained to extend over five years and four 
months. The five years spent in an industrial school would 
have as efficiently fitted a member of our dangerous classes 
£nr honest livelihood, as our gaol system does, in the same 
period, for transportation. The sum expended on children 
in imprisonment is more, per head, than parents iq easy 
circumstances and among the middle classes can a£ford to 
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Twenty lay out on a boarding-school educatioiL To our seven 

ayear. millions and a lialf^ raised by assessment for the relief of 
the pauper^ we add^ as it has been already conjectured on 
very reasonable data^"^ another seven millions and a hal^ 
contributed spontaneously by a charitable public; and in 
addition to this fifteen milUons sterling, we aUow ouraeheB 
to be assessed by private acts of theft and by judicial mis- 
management to an amount that raises the fifteen into at 
least twenty millions annually. Or, taking McCuUoch's 
estimate of the national income as about three hundred and 
fi% numoBS, we are paying nearly five per cent, fir 
the support of the pauper, vagrant, and thiefl This is an 
income tax more odious than that imposed upon the nation 
and suggested by the terms we have employed. 

Priaoiit and § 9. To the political economist, the above review of oar 
' judicial proceeding will, no doubt, surest matter for grave 
consideration. To the philanthropist and the ChrUtian, 
however, there are other phases in our treatment of juve- 
nile criminals, furnishing food for painful reflection. To 
the man of himianity, the cruelty to children involved, will 
be a source of grief. To the Christian, who is su£Bciently 
conversant with the subject to be conscious of the &ct, thaf 
so great an amount of juvenile depravity arises firom ne- 
glect; and juvenile delinquency firom a cruel and unjust 
system ; there is matter enough to cause the deepest sense 
of humiliation. 

A child's The State holds the child accountable. Whence the 

right? Has it taken care that he be properly infisrmed? 
Has it seen to his early training? On the contrary, it 
pimishes the child for performing what it was taught to do. 
Can we conceive of a more painful predicament tjian that 
of the child who incurs brutal castigation if be retam un- 

* According to Sampson Low, jnn , in his work entitled '^The Charities 
of London/' the metropolis alone raises, firom vohmtaiy oontribntion 
1,022,8642^ firom funded property 741,8691. : total 1,764,7981. 
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snocessM as a vagrant or thief; and who is tried, con- 
demned^ and transported^ if lie is detected or betrayed in 
the attempt ? They ^' are treated as responsible who are 
not firee agents. Calamity is condemned for guilt. It is 
tASH more mirijghteous^ it visits the grievance on a mental 
rtate as crime. Any direction of law is absurd that cannot 
be pursued. When could you stop ? You punish the un- 
educated mind. What other mental habits and conditions 
win you punish ? ' Be just/ is the rule of our Constitu- injustice. 
tkm,'* * A large portion of our offenders " are hereditary 
criminals ; and the observations as to the culpable negli- 
gence of the State^ ^pply equally to the fathers as to their 
duldren. They, too, were untaught when young ; in their 
ignorance it may be, they offended ; and then, perhaps, in a 
fekm^s gaol they were schooled in crime, and forced into 
the companionship of thieves.^^f We know not a better offidai 
way of establishing the charge of cruelty, than by giving ^^'^^'^y* 
the opinions of persons who will be regarded as authorities 
on this matter. It is cruel and unjust according to the 
. sentiment of the multitude. But if it be pronounced such, 
ex cathedra, surely there is an end of all controversy. 
. " In my opinion,^' says one of large experience, " it is in- 
expedient and most cruel to treat children under a certain 
age as subject to the criminal law. Discipline, and not 
judicial punishment, appears to me proper to be applied in 
such cases. No one thinks of sending school-boys, for their 
not unfrequent petty larcenies, to the bar of criminal jus- 
tice ; and I think it imperative that the existing criminal 
law should cease to be applied to such young offenders for 
larceny. I am deeply impressed with the conviction that 
some amendment in the law and change in its execution, 
are essential.^'} "They are the objects," says another, 
" of our deep commiseration. They are without education 

* Dr. Hamilton on Popular Education. 

f fiev. J. Field, of Reading GaoL \ M. D. Hill, Esq. 
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offleiai or instruction of any kind; they are ignorant of all good; 

contmaed. they are cnminal^ ui many cases^ from dire necessity^ and 
'^more smned against than sinning/' They are not^ there- 
fore^ to be visited with the same kind of pnniahment ire 
inflict upon adult criminals. Nay^ I hold it to be an ac- 
knowledged principle^ that we should not treat as cnminalt 
those children who had no sense of right or wrong ; and I 
very much doubt if we have any just right to pnnish chil- 
dren for breaking laws with which we have never made 
them acquainted^ or for violating duties which we hate 
never taught them to respect/'* ^' It is to be borne con- 
stantly in mind,'' says a justice of the peace, ^' that it is in 
a great degree from ignorance and the immatured state of 
their reasoning powers, that children offend, . . . and they 
are entitled to be treated with great indulgence, until they 
are able in some degree to understand the grounds on 
which the rules of right and wrong are founded; and a 
gaol, however well conducted, is, I fear, a bad school for 
them ; and it fixes too dark a stain on their character8."t 
Another, "who being dead yet speaketh," with strong 
emotions, said, " I know that the children are not moral 
agents; that they know no difference between right and 
^nrong ; that all that is good in them has never been de- 
veloped, or has been systematicaUy destroyed ; and no 
effectual means exist, without our aid, of rescuing these 
children from worse than death." J " I cannot help fed- 
ing," is the impassioned language of one who felt the 
solemnity of his position, " that our conduct towards them 
is most unjustifiable, and I trust that Gk)d will not visit us 
with his anger for the treatment of these poor, ignorant^ 
sinning, yet unconsciously guilty creatures. We have 
given them justice — justice without mercy, justice without 
scales, for there has been no measurement of the cruelty 

* W. Locke. + Justice Coltman. 

} Mr. Bushton. 
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of our treatment of them."* The painful circumstances in 
■which many are placed, whose official duties render com- 
pulsory what is revolting alike to their conscience and their 
heart, are betrayed in the confessions made publicly, and 
without hesitation, by judges, magistrates, and chaplains, 
" I need not assure you," observed the chaplain of Liver- 
pool Gaol, " that I never look on one of these poor httle 
saplings without feelings of the deepest commiseration. 
These children are, or have been as dear to their parents, 
as mine are to me, and I feel that when they are taken into 
gaol, for the purpose of punishing their crimes and reform- 
ing them, you have no right, I have no right, the country 
has no right, to put these unfortunate little ones in such 
a position as must inevitably issue in their utter deprava- 
tion," f 

Nothing, therefore, can be made plainer, than that in juve- 1^, 
nile imprisonment reason is outraged, justice is violated, and 
every feeling of humanity and the principles of our common 
Christianity are utterly disregarded. There is no vicious 
child, as experience daily proves, who is prematurely 
wicked, that might not, under a well directed and reli- 
giously conducted system, still grow up an honest and 
industrious citizen. He was not bom a vagrant ; he was 
not bom a thief. Our neglect made him a delinquent; our 
pernicious interference hardened him for the gallows, the 
hulk, or Botany Bay. Let a more rational system, con- 
ducted according to the judgment of men who have drunk 
deeply into the spirit of Christianity, be sanctioned by the n, 
legislature, and it is yet possible to restore many a dc-" 
formed soul into its natural and beautiful proportions. 
The prison is useless : lei us pay for our folly no longer. 
The prison is expensive, and extravagantly so : let us 
squander our resources no longer. The prison is cruel : lei 
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the reproach of barbarism be wiped offy ami our motto be, 
" Mercy rejoiceth against judgment/' 

Like the hapless woman of old^ the child stands hefinre 
ns^ sorronnded by the multitude of those who have dragged 
him before the tribunaL We naturally ask^ as his traduoers, 
" being convicted by their oum conscience^ have gone out one 
by one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the last^'^ My 
boy^ my unhappy child, ^^ where are those thine accusers ? 
hath no man condemned thee V ^' No man. Lord" has 
been heard in every line we have been writing. Now let the 
Christian community eagerly catch the words as th^ £all 
from our Master's lips, and reiterate them long and loud, 
^^ Neither do I condemn thee : go, and sin no moke/'* 

" Dare we condemn the hearts we leave 
To grope their way in abject glpom. 
Yet conscious that we help to weare 
The shroad-fold of cormption's loom? 

^ Shall we send forth the poor and staik 
All rudderless on stormy seas, 
And yet expect their spirit-baik 
To ride oat every tempest breeze? 



*' To woric ! to woric ! with hope and joy 
Let us be doing what we can : 
Better build school-rooms for the boy 
Than ceUs and gibbets for the num.** 

EijzaCook. 



♦ John \-iii. 3 — 11. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REFORlfATORT INSTITUTIONS. 

** Many a schoolmaster better answereth the name paidotribet than 
paidagogos, rather teanng his scholars' flesh with whipping than giving 
them good education. No wonder, if his scholars hate the muses, being 
presented unto them in the shape of fiends and ftiries. Is there no way 
to bring home a wandering sheep but by worrying him to death ? " 

Db. Thomas Fuller. 

§ 1. It is a maxim in war to act on the offensive whenever introductoi 
practicable. To carry the war into the enemy^s territories 
has advantages too obvious to need specification. In pen- 
and-ink warfiEu*e^ the principle is as generally known as it is 
systematically observed. , It is thus that while the giant 
alone constructs the theory, pi^mues may attack and even 
overfluow. To find feulZiT^y; to Litime, gratifying 
toihe vanity. Hence^ no scheme is without objections; 
and no system that has its promoters can long exist without 
having^ also^ its opponents. While^ therefore^ to expect no 
opposition to the principles of an institution^ will assuredly 
result in mortification; the fact that objection exists must 
not be confounded with the assumption that^ therefore^ the 
thing objected to is worthless. 

It bdioves^ then^ that we not only show that £a.ults^ 
numerous^ diversified^ and of a very serious nature^ exist in 
connection with juvenile imprisonment^ but^ moreover, that 

p 
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there are other and better systems of treatment for the de- 
linqoent of tender years. Fault with the house of correc- 
tion has been freely found, but the State is morally justified 
in persisting in the present injurious course^ until it has 
been satisfactorily shown that better institutions may be 
easily substituted. 

By such principles we are willing strictly to abide ; and it 
is with proud satisfaction that we refer to the originators 
and promoters of ragged schools and reformatory insti- 
tutions, as men who have adhered to this fidr and honour- 
able mode of procedure. Thus spoke the founder of French 
reformatory schools : — " Goyemment, which ought to lend 
itself to no hazardous project, nor endanger existing order 
by Utopian schemes, but whose proyince it is to aid realized 
attempts, can no longer withhold from us its co-operation.^^ 
A serious The time, therefore, has now approached when the reader 

is justified in inquiring. What, then, would you substitute 
for our gaols ? We are happy in the consciousness that this 
important question may be r^arded as already, in a great 
measure, answered by indiyiduals whose tender hearts haye 
been accompanied with a clear head, and strong and skilfid 
hands. In laying before the reader the substance of that 
reply, our only fear is, that the first feelings of one, who j 
has little or no knowledge of what has been of late in ope- ! 
ration, will be that of transient disappointment. We haye 
been so long accustomed to associate with our ideas of the 
repression of crime, those of the state and ceremonies of 
the court; the solemn dignity of the bench; the oostly^ 
massiye, and stupendous piles of buildings, filled wi& 
officials, and frimished with cells of a peculiar and myste- 
rious construction, under the daily and hourly inspection of 
a judicial staff, a medical staff, a clerical staff, and meaner 
officers in countless numbers and of graye appearance; that 
we almost tremble to think of the reception the stripling is 
likely to receiye, whose youth, inexperience, and simplicity, 



I 
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aare in strange contrast with his daring proposal to lay 
prostrate^ with a sling and a stone^ the giant who has so 
hmg insolently set at nonght the armies of the United 
Sjngdom. 

But let us dismiss from our minds the false and thei^tiouai 

views. 

artificial. It will not be the first time that the despised 
stream of Judea has cleansed the leprosy incurable to all 
the waters of Abana and Pharpar. And with whom, after 
all, have we to grapple? A child — ^poor, little, destitute, 
untaught, n^lected, children ! Let us approach with pity, 
not with the Quixotic spirit and tone of defiance which has 
long detracted firom the magnanimity of the nation. Great 
events have frequently spning out of apparently insignifi- 
cant causes. Great social changes have been planned, if not 
matured, by obscure individuals. Though, as it has been 
shown, that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries men 
of piety and compassion originated something analogous to 
our ragged schools, yet, after all, this important move- 
ment is the child only of a few summers. Robert Baikes 
b^an the movement in 1781, but for very obvious causes 
ibe dass of schools thus originated have long since lost 
their ragged and reformatory character, and assumed the 
nature of a preventive system. From his own words, 
however, it is manifest that the class of children for whom 
ibe Sunday school system was gradually developed, was 
ibe same as now are taken care of in our ragged and in- 
dustrial schools. He ^' was struck with concern at seeing 
a group of children, wretchedly ragged, at play in the 
streets — ^for, on a Simday, the street is fiUed with multitudes 
of these wretches, who, released on that day from employ- 
ment, spend their time in noise and riot, playing at chuck, 
and cursing and swearing in a manner so horrid, as to 
convey to any serious mind an idea of hell, rather than any 
other place :^' whose ^^ parents, totally abandoned them- 
sdves, have no idea of instilling into the minds of their 
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children principles to which they themselTes are entire 
strangers/^ To enforce order and decorum among such a 
set of little heathens a clei^yman was engaged.* Gra- 
dually^ however^ this class withdrew from the Sunday 
schools^ and now these institutions are as powerless as the 
pulpits of the land for effecting their good, for the simple 
reason that they cannot be induced to attend. True, it is 
not desirable that the filthy vagrant^ or the precocious thie^ 
should associate with the children of more respectable and 
honest connections. But we conceive the chief objection 
arose, and still arises, not from the upper against the lower 
(because degraded) class. We do not altogether ignore the 
{act, that " the poor little thief, who, released from prison, 
seeks an entrance into one, is looked coldly on by those 
who, poor as they are, feel themselves still ^respectable.^ " 
But, as before observed, " the children of that lower class 
will not place themselves in a position to be looked down 
upon as they call it.'' 

While, therefore, the Sabbath school has become an 
essential part of the organization of every Christian congre- 
gation, and a universally recognized preventive measure; 
the class of perishing children have been growing in num- 
bers, audacity, and depravity. At length, the wants of a 
cripple nephew suggested to a poor maimed shoemaker of 
Portsmouth, a simple scheme, which has since found a peer 
of the realm as one of its warmest admirers. Were it not 
for this latter fact, many, we fear, would smile at our sim- 
plicity in choosing the sling and the stones from the brook, 
and in casting the royal coat of mail and panoply away as 
useless.f But, as the venerable Robert Baikes observed to 
one, whose name will ever be suggested by the Lancastrian 
system of instruction, great events are of Qoi. " I can 
never," said he, "pass by the spot where the word 'Tby' 

• " A Sketch of the life of Baikes." By F. W. Lloyd, 
f See 1 Sam. xvii. 38. 
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came so powerfully into my mind^ without lifting up my 
hands and heart to heaven^ in gratitude to Gx)d^ for having 
put such a thought into my head/' " The teachers of the 
ragged schools/' says an anonymous writer, ^' have found 
true philosophy without looking for it ; let tis not despise it 
now that it is found ; but having learned the secret of their 
success^ use it ^for the glory of God and the improvement 
of man's estate' — and make England an example as to 
how the ' dangerous classes' may be dealt with, so as to 
make them the strength, not the weakness of the 
country." * 

It is a striking fact, that great thoughts have been Arcmarka 
simultaneously communicated to two or more individuals. 
There is a moral lesson in this of transcendent importance. 
*' Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, 
give glory." It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Scotland should dispute with England the priority in 
adopting, not only the Sunday but also the ragged school 
scheme, t It was not, however, till some years after the 
death of John Poimds that a ragged school was projected 
by Sheriff Watson at Aberdeen. The superior circum- 
stances of the sheriff, and a natural boldness of conception, 
introduced into Scotland a scheme of greater magnitude 
and efficiency than could be expected of the crippled shoe- 
maker of Portsmouth. And accordingly the results of the 
movement in the north were not only more decided, but 
aho more extensive in their operation. 

The dangerous classes were thus being assailed in the vice asmUt 
north and south of England ; and there remained but one 

* Philosophy of Bagged Schools. 

f As to ragged schools, see the Introductory Remarks by the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, at the public meeting, p. 12 of Third Annual Re- 
port of Glasgow Industrial Schools. In London, ragged schools were 
originated by the City missionaries. The City Mission itself, and indeed 
all the great societies of the day, may be traced to something like a 
ragged school movement as early as 1750. 
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more stirring of the hearts of the benevolent to make 
the ragged school movement an important feature of 
our social history. The originator of such schools in the 
metropolis was at length furnished by the London City 
Mission. In the second Annual Report of ^^ The Lamb 
and Flag Ragged Schools/' will be foimd the following 
notice of the rise of the London schools of this character : 
— " Let any man inquire as to the origin of the few ragged 
schools in the metropolis^ and it will be found that the 
great work in which the whole of our social system is so 
deeply interested, has been begun in almost every case by 
a few pious laymen, often by a City missionary, as in the 
case of the school for whose interests the committee now 
most earnestly plead.'' 

The battle-field was now occupied, and the stru^le of 
virtue against vice was carried into the very seat of juve- 
nile depravity. To organize was to consummate the period 
of minority, and celebrate the advent of manhood. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1844, a meeting was held to con- 
centrate their forces, and the result was the formation of 
the society now known as the London Ragged School Union. 

Scotland has laid claim to the proud distinction of 
having conceived the type of the modem Sunday school, 
firom the remote times of the Reformation. Yet it was 
reserved for Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, to originate the 
Sunday school movement of the day. So, although 
Joseph Allen two hundred years ago, and Rowland Hill 
with others some fifty years ago, and Joseph Lancaster 
the founder of our Briti^ schools, and various individual 
in Dublin and Portsmouth, have occasionally sallied out 
against the foe, yet the campaign against vice in rags, 
the crusade against monster evils in little hearts and 
dinmiutive bodies, cannot justly be said to have com- 
menced till the year 1844 witnessed the inauguration cS 
the London Ragged School Union. 
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The present state and progress^ during the last nine 
years^ will be seen at a glance in the following table^ com- 
piled fipom the official reports : — 

Pbooress of KAaaED Schools in London since 1844. 
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While in the south individual eflForts were thus being Tndustnai 
organized into a systematic attack on juvenile depra- schools. 
yity, and the supporters of the schools and the teachers 
were being formed into a compact body of phHanthropists ; 
a scheme of a kindred nature^ but for some time pos- 
sessing many unique features^ was already matured by 
the genius and piety of one individual. Originality is 
claimed^ if not priority of discovery, for the Aber- 
deen industrial feeding schools. " This system/^ says an 
estimable author, ^^ is in itself absolutely new, at least we 

* This decrease upon the past year in the number of scholars, does not 
prove dinunished mterest or confidence in the system. A reference to the 
last Beport will show that to the efficient working of the schools must be 
ascribed the falling off in the numbers. In confirmation, it may be stated 
tiiat as a set-off to the decrease, we have a larger number of both volun- 
tary and paid teachers than in any previous year. That to some extent 
we have to anticipate an annual decrease is neither to surprise us nor to 
grieve us. Should we ever absolutely triumph over juvenile depravity, we 
shall have to present a blank instead of the present figures quoted. 
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have not been able to find any account of other insti- ! 
tutions identically the same^ save the few fermed avowedlj j| 
as copies of them^ and yet the principles on whidi th^ 
are conducted are so simple^ and they approach at so many 
points to other well-known and common institutions^ that 
many fail to perceive that as a whole they are indeed a 
new thing. There is no one feature of the Aberde^ 
school which is not to be found in some other. But 
there is no other institution where the different parts are 
so combined into one whole^ and here lies the essence ci 
Mr. Watson^s discovery.'^* 

It is certain that the English ragged school at com- 
mencement^ and the Scotch industrial schools^ were^ thou^ 
aiming at the same object^ two essentially different things. 
According to our definition of a ragged school here^ and 
another in the norths would be our judgment on the dis- 
puted claims of the two countries. It is, however, dear 
that the Aberdeen experiment was matured as soon as it 
came into notice, and the effects were more rapid and 
decisive than witnessed elsewhere. 

At first our teachers confined their instructions to an 
evening or two, and imparted a few elements of a moral 
and religious education. Important as such inculcation 
was, something more was soon found necessary to an 
effective struggle against the evils of society. Hence 
ragged schools have now in view, " physically, intellec- 
tually) socially, and spiritually, to raise the children out 
of their debasement, and prepare them to become better 
members of society than they could be if left only to the 
miserable training of the streets.^^ Instead of night- 
work, and occasional attendance during the week, the 
ragged school has become a firee day-school for the worst 
classes of children, and an important traininff element has 

* Social Evils. A. Thomson, Esq. 
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been introduced into our best conducted schools^ as^ for 
example^ those in Bristol. The following is one of the 
tvleB^ and is in reference to this necess^uy feature of edu- 
cation for such classes : — " The business of the school 
diall include the most common branches of useM know- 
ledge^ instTuction in some industrial occupation, and the 
incnlcation of cleanly and orderly habits.''* 

But as from an evening school the scheme passed sue- successire 

stases of 

eessively through the character of free day schools, and the improveme«t. 
industrial training establishments ; so it was further per- 
fected by combining with all these elements of efficiency 
.' that of feeding the destitute child. In Scotland indeed the 
sagacity of the founder projected the whole plan, and 
carried into execution principles even yet to be noticed. It 
is in vain to hear the cry, " Give us bread," and, in answer, 
famish them with ^^ stones.'' Feeding and clothing the 
body are indispensable to success in imparting intellectual 
and moral good to such children. 
Even now the scheme is in its infancy, or at least in its Existing 

•^ , defects. 

childhood. Experience, however, is suggesting a progres- 
• give development of the energies of this new reformatory 
measure. It has been forcibly observed that such children 
require practical, not ^^ technical training," which, instead 
of ameliorating their condition and humanizing their dis- 
position, rather tends to develope their powers of mischief. 
" It is apparently worse than useless to expect a man," says 
one practically acquainted with the working of this system, 
" to be made better by merely learning to read and write. 
T7u)se of our scholars who can do so are decidedly the most 
depraved" For a long time therefore these schools cannot 
have been efficient, nay, there has been a danger attendant 
upon the execution of this most benevolent and important 
• design. *' It is a grievous error," says one of the most 

* Sixth Beport : Bristol Ragged School. 
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gifted of the inspectors of our schools^ ^^ to suppose thai 
because the children are ragged, the institution shovld be 
ragged also. To bring such children tc^ether in numben 
on this principle^ is to do a direct and serious injury to 

society Every proposal therefore to form sudi 

assembUes without placing them under a qualified, and 
therefore a fairly paid teacher^ is to establish a dangerous 
moral nuisance.'^ * 

But where a teacher has been provided, who has, tp use 
the words of one of the class^ that ^^ firmness of purpose 
and untiring love^ yes, a love that nothing can repress ;'' 
certain defects of a serious nature are stiU complained of 
by the promoters of the plan. In a memorial firom BaA, 
presented to the Secretary of State^ the great difficulties 
that beset the Mends of the scheme are thus briefly stated: 
— " 1. The want of clear authority to detain the boys who 
have voluntarily entered the institution, and compel them 
to submit to reasonable and needful discipline. In conse- 
quence of this great defect, very many boys who might have 
been reformed by a lengthened residence in the institution, 
have left, after a few days or weeks ; and others, by irre- 
gular attendance, or by finally withdrawing themselves after 
repeated re-admissions, have entirely fsdled to receive Hbe 
benefits which your memorialists are anxious to confer 
on them. 

'^ 2. The entire dependence of the establishment on 
voluntary support. It is feared that the present outlay 
cannot be permanently continued, still less could it be 
enlarged to the extent which would immediately become 
needful, if a power of detention were conferred on the 
committee, or the institution in any other way made 
available for all who really need its assistance.^' 

The important question here opened up will be fully 



* General Report for 1848-9. By the late Jos. Fletcher, Esq. 
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discussed in a future page. But there are two or three Aberdeea 
of minor importance su^ested which bear upon the subject institatious. 
immediately before us. We refer^ first, to the greater 
eflSciency of the ragged schools in Aberdeen^ which is 
dearly owing to the £act that the power of compulsory 
attendance and detention had been enjoyed at the very 
outset of the movement. We give the words of the 
finmder as reported at the meeting held at Glasgow^ 
May 7th, 1850: — " For some time, no doubt, a fewfffeeteon 
juvenile delinquents who refused to attend the schools ^^**™"*'' 
while yet no compulsion was used, became exceedingly in- 
solent, having, as it were, a complete monopoly of begging. 
But he proposed that means should be adopted to compel 
them to go to school. He sought the countenance and 
support of the magistrates, telling them that if they would 
desire the police to apprehend all children found begging 
in the town, and carry them to school, whether they would 
or not, he would guarantee them against all risk. The 
requisite order was given ; the police were ordered to appre- 
hend every child begging in the town of Aberdeen on the 
Monday following, and before twelve o'clock they had them 
all brought to school. They had seventy-five in process of 
cleansing, scrubbing, dressing and feeding. After that they 
had no begging children. The children were told they 
flhould be whipped if they ran away from school to beg; 
if they left the school without resorting to begging, no 
punishment was threatened; but begging being justly 
regarded as a great offence — ^next door to stealing — ^it was 
resolved to suppress that ; and accordingly they put an end 
to it. They had plenty of room for all the children. The 
police were employed to catch them. Last year only 
28 were apprehended; upon inquiry it was found that 
only 16 of them were destitute, and fit to be sent to 
school. Before that there were 350 or 390 children who 
went beting through the county. This year there had 
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not been one/' That schools will continue to fail of sup- 
pressing juvenile depravity and delinquency^ without waA 
a l^al qualification^ can be questioned by none. In Lou* 
don " children who thrive and b^ all day, rush to school 
in the evening, have two hours' instruction, and rush out 
to beg and steal again.'' This defect, however, must be 
removed. ^' Till that is done," said the secretary to the 
Ra^ed School Union, '' I feel sure street-b^ging and petty 
thieving will never be put down." 
The pecuniary Thc ncxt qucstiou suggcstcd by the above memorial is of 
equal importance, viz. : — From what source are the fands 
to be supplied? The fear expressed at Bath was not enter- 
tained in Aberdeen by the noble patrons of the cause. The 
hundred poimds sul^cribed in 1841 was increased as ne- 
cessity required. But as stated by A. Thomson, Esq., rf 
Banchory, at the Conference in Birmingham, ''the first 
success was not very obvious, and after the schools had been 
opened about two years the funds fell oflF, and we expe- 
rienced that ' excruciating agony,' want of money ; and in 
consequence, the number of children in the schools was 
reduced to the lowest possible point. But by this time the 
scheme had begun to take some hold of the public mind, 
and I am rejoiced to teU you that the working classes of 
Aberdeen came forward and expressed an earnest desire 
that the schools should not be given up, but that, if pos- 
sible, they should be carried on and extended." The result 
may be summed up in a few words. The 150/. contributed 
by the wealthier classes were raised to the adequate sum 
of 400/. by the industrial classes of the town. 

It would, therefore, be possible to afford ra^ed schod 
accommodation under an act enabling the committee or 
managers to compel attendance, and detain till the reforma- 
tory process is considered complete. The attention of 
Parliament is now being directed to this important ques- 
tion. The subject, however, of support is too serious to be 
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fommarily dismissed. We shall^ hereafler^ have occasion voluntary 
to give extended notice of its various bearings. But it will "^^^^^ 
be well to bear in mind the important sentiments of one of 
Her Majesty^s late inspectors of schools. ^^ The great body 
of the ragged schools are still simply Simday schools^ with 
a few week-day evening meetings; and whatever the im- 
perfections of the organization and methods employed by 
the voluntary teachers in them^ the numbers who thus give 
aU that they have^ their time^ their labour^ their zeal^ and 
aometimes even their healthy to their Redeemer's cause^ are 
enabled to exercise an influence which^ as in the Simday 
adLOols in general^ society^ in its corporate capacity^ could 
only obstruct, misdirect, or destroy .''* 

Such, then, are the rise, progress, present state, and 
general features of the ragged school movement of the age ; 
ibe only systematic and extended effort ever made to raise 
the outcasts of society, of which we have any record in the 
aimals of civilization. The question now may be enter- 
tained. What has resulted from the operations of this new 
system ? To this we proceed to reply by showing : — 

§ 2. The effect of ragged schools on the suppression ofThepromiu. 
crime. It may be well to premise that the originators of 
the movement have never made pretensions except of a 
mani character. They have protested against the assump- 
tion that the ragged school was to be the panacea of na- 
tioiial vices of every description. '^ We have,'' wrote the 
Earl of Shaftesbury,t ^^ never regarded them but as pallia- 
tives of a terrible and pressing mischief; as experiments, to 
try what can be done; as efforts, to manifest our sympathy 
rather than our power." Nor, considering the very recent 
date when the first steps were taken, and the very few 
schools in operation, and, above all, the absence of the very 
inqportant element of success among the class of vagrants 

* General Beport for 1848-9. 
f Crime and its Causes. 
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and thieves — the power of compelling attendance and of de- 
tention during a reasonable period of time^ shall we be 
justified in looking for widely-spread results. But let nooe 
take these admissions as a betrayal of distrust in the power 
of ragged schools in full efficiency, to afford very material 
aid in modifying and eventually repressing juvenile de- 
pravity. Feats of strength have already been performed 
that prognosticate results of no ordinary character. 

The com. In reply to an attack by a public journal, the secretary 

to the Bagged School Union stated as follows* : — '' Daring 
the five years that preceded the establishment of ra^ed 
schools, the total number of juvenile offenders committed in 
the metropolis was 78,34?6, giving an average for each of 
those years of 15,669. Whereas, during the five years that 
succeeded the establishment of the schools, the total num- 
ber of committals was 76,895, giving an average for each 
year of 15,379; thus showing an average decrease of 290. 
If we attend to the proportion of juvenile offenders to tihe 
estimated increase of the population, the case will appear 
still more evident. During the five years preceding the 
ragged schools, there was, on the average, one youth taken 
into custody in every forty-seven ; and during the five yean 
succeeding the commencement of the schools^ there has 
only been one youth committed in every fifty." 

The ezpiana- During thc period to which these statistics apply^ there 
followed, in alarming succession, the railway panic, the 
Irish famine, and the French revolution, that shook the 
whole of Europe. The streets of the metropolis swarmed 
with Irish exiles, of whom more than 18,000 recent visitors 
to London applied for relief to the Mendicity Society in 
one year, while the Houses of Correction at Coldbath 
Fields and Westminster were crowded with 1,200 prisoners 
above the number in custody in 1847, the year before. 

* Grime and its Causes. 
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Notwithstanding a series of circumstances &yoiirable to the 
increase of juvenile delinquency^ the criminal calendar pre- 
sented an absolute decrease in the number of convictions. 
The result^ accordingly^ of an unfair attack^ proved the 
great efficiency of a system that could not at the time have 
been said to be in active operation. 

By a reference to the reports and other official documents offiHai 
of the schools scattered up and down the country^ instances 
of ilie character of the success crowning such institutions 
wHl be agreeably affi)rded to the candid inquirer. Alluding 
to vagrants and thieves, the secretary of the Ragged School 
Union publicly declared in Birmingham : — " Some of these 
very boys we have succeeded in rescuing. I could tell of 
cases^ not by tens, but. by hundreds, in which boys and 
gills taken out of the mire and the gutter — the very sweep- 
ings of the streets, as it were — ^have become honest and 
useful members of society. Out of some 400 boys, every 
one of whom was training for transportation or the gibbet, 
and would have figured in our criminal calendar, whom we 
have sent out to the colonies from various schools, we have 
hardly heard of a single return to criminal practices ; but 
on the contrary, we find that in almost every case they are 
doing well, and earning an honest livelihood.^' At the 
same time the Recorder of Ipswich stated, that though the 
school in that town numbered only two years as the time of 
its existence, there were " many marks of improvement. 
The children's appearance was different from what it was ; 
they were more humane, more civilized, as if they had at 
last begun to recognize themselves as a link in the great 
chain of society, instead of being severed from it." 

At our metropolitan schools incidents occur that will not Effects. 
be soon foi^otten by the public. As the most deserving 
were not the most necessitous in one of the institutions, 
some of them, of their own accord, requested that the 
prizes, consisting of boots, might be distributed among the 
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M agnani mity morc destitate of their schoolfellows. At anotiber school^': 
one of the boys agreed, with two others^ to divide their.' 
daily allowance into five portions^ in order to admit into the 
school two lads who were the late associates of the first of 
the three above named. In the very last report of the 
Ra^ed School Union^ various cases are published of nbUe 
disinterestedness, firom which we select the following : — One 
of the boys employed by the Shoe-black Society, ''afia 
having been taught in and recommended from the BatcHfi 
Square school, has progressively risen through each grade 
of shoe-black, broomer, and telegraph messenger ; gaining 
the esteem of his employers ; encouraging and advising Ids 
young companions, and largely contributing towards the 
support of his poverty-stricken parents; and has, at last^ 
through his good conduct and integrity, obtained a situa- 
tion in the family of a nobleman, being thereby removed 
from the wretchedness and vice to which, but for tluB 
school, all his associations were tending. Another boy 
has made good and creditable progress in the same career: 
also largely assisting his abjectly wretched mother in the 
support of a blind father, a crippled and suffering brother, 
and a half-witted sister. A third, dependent on his mother, 
whose only means of support is cheap needle-work : and a 
fourth, also dependent upon his mother only, and who has 
frequently given up his only food to his little brother to save 
him from starvation, have both most promisingly entered 
upon the same employment.^' In the Lamb and Mag 
School, a person, unknown, dropped a penny one evening 
(in 1851) ; in the morning it was discovered by one of the 
scholars, without being perceived by the rest of his com- 
panions — ^^ notwithstandiDg which, it was immediately 
brought to the teacher to find its owner ; thus evidencing the 
growth of right principles as the effect of the exposition of the 
Word of Grod.'^ A few months ago, a lad training in the 
Sv^ ^'^ Industrial School^ Bath^ found a five-pound bank- 
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dMe in the maiket-plaoe^ whicli he lodged in the hands of 
Ite headmaster^ who suooeeded in restoiing it to the 
KMmer. Some of the bids from the same institution emi- 
gnted in April last. From acoomits received from the 
odier passengers^ we find that these lads were in the habit 
of reading their bibles to them. During a heavy gale^ 
Aflj imitedly held a service^ while the captain^ crew^ and 
pawnfffigrirn formed the congr^ation.* 

Such are a few of the marvellous effects on children >ij«ten<»s 
ander an influence which none but a ra^ed school teacher 
cm fbUy comprehend. Under the omnipotent sway of the 
CkMpel of Christ and the Spirit of Truths an unpretending 
hak earnest and devoted man becomes the instrument of 
I0generating such characters as are gathered together in the 
nggedschooL Hence the general effect on the filthy looking^ 
itude, fieroey half-starved and ra^ed children^ is such that 
stnmgers sometimes can with difficulty persuade themselves 
liiat the scholars are really of the description for whom 
■adi institutions are designed. Almost universally this 
ptooesB of ccmversion from ra^ed into respectable cUldren 
liaa been so marked a feature, that the noble president of 
fhe affiliated schools^ Earl Shaftesbury, lately expressed a 
feyr " that ra^ed schools were getting above their level — 
linio^ above the mire and the gutter.'' 

But the effect does not terminate with the improvement Efeets. 
of the child. The healthy influence extends fiur and wide, 
and penetrates through a variety of the ramifications of 
aociefy. ''Nor are the parents/' says a City missionary, 
"deficient in gratitude for the benefit their children re- 
ceive/' One mother stated that her little boy almost drove 
her craiy when she hurried him to bed without saying his 
evening prayers. 

Bat we pause firom a feeling of perplexity to know what 

* From a nuurasciipt Beport, kindly famished by the head master. 
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A Trretch, 
a thief, 
a scholar, 
a teacher, 
a missionary. 



to present to the reader's mind. A reference to the reporti 
of particular schools^ and to that annnally presented bj 
the union of these institutions, will satisfyany one that we 
forbear not firom want of other instances. That fidhmB 
are also to be reported need not be denied. Such in- 
cidents are common to all religious undertakings. ''It is 
f oimd in the work of the London City Mission, that sueoeu 
under Providence in the reclamation of such characten is 
frequently not unchequered by the interpolaticm of dazk 
phases, and very many cases which have vUimately resulted 
in marked and permanent spiritual reclamation have pre- 
vumsly repeatedly disappointed expectations formed.^^ As 
exceptions confinn the rule, so the comparatiyely rare in- 
stances of absolute &ilure prove the surpassing exceOeocies 
of the means in operation, by showing the perverse nature 
of the materials worked upon. 

But, in concluding this review of ragged schods, we 
present one remarkable instance of success which will be 
foimd fiilly detailed and authenticated in the ''Bagged 
School Union Magazine ^' for March 1851, and may be 
thus briefly stated : — 

Among a gang of thieves, stealing, not so much from 
necessity, as for the purpose of enjoying themselves at 
balls and theatres, was, first and foremost, a lad bom of 
profligate parents. A teache^-an angel of merqr to him 
— ^was collecting ragged children for the evening, and, 
meeting, induced him, though with reluctance, to acoam- 
pany her. He was "weary and heavy laden.*' He was 
led to the Cross, and fbimd " rest to his soul.*' The perse- 
cution at home was a source of confirmation to him. His 
decision shook the wretched mother, who soon became his 
companion in tribulation. " Not only has he withdrawn 
from the ranks of the rebellious, but he is ever striving 



* " Narrative of Six Years Mission." 
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humUy and patiently^ to ' overcome eyil with good/ ajid, 
•s fior as ojqportmiities allow^ kas become a sort of yolunteer 
inkaionary among bis old comrades and others in the 
ndgbbonrhood." '^ About six months since ^' a homeless 
faid, 1m)iight to the school^ became the object of his tender 
soiUcitade^ whom he daily led to the throne of his God in 
prayer. He used to take a novel to read to a man^ whose 
"hoary head^' was no ^' crown of glory/^ because not 
'* fimnd in the way of righteousness/' He and a neigh- 
bomr, who was aflOicted^ were the subjects of repeated mis- 
sionary visits. For more than twelvemonths he has taught 
as a teacher in the school — ^few with ^^more untiring zeal 
and self devotedness.^' " His influence over children, espe- 
cially over lads about his own age, is very remarkable ; this 
ebiefliy arises from his imusual decision, mild affectionate 
manner, and transparency of character. No one need mis- 
take his motives, or find it difficult to ascertain for what 
end he labours/' One of his pupils, who still attended 
occasionally the school of crime, was entrapped and im- 
prisoned for another's theft. On discharge he was himted 
out, and ^^brought back to school and treated, not as a 
tbiei^ but as a fallen Mend." As a tract distributor he 
iMcame the butt of scorn. '^ On a late occasion,'' one of 
tiie fiEM^ry men who stood with him waiting for wages said, 
" Well, Jack, what is the t^t to-night ?" " Answer a fool 
•oecnrding to his foUy." So John replied, ^^ The wicked shall 
be tamed into heU, and aU the nations that forget Gt)d." The 
ignoraice of foolish men was thus silenced, and ^^no man 
dwBt ask him any more questions." It will not surprise 
to add, tiiat the object of the extended notice from which 
the above is condensed, was to obtain a patron lor the 
yooih that he might be quaUfied, in a literary point of view, 
tar the work of an evangelist among the corrupt masses 
whence he was taken by a ragged school mistress. 

In Scotiand results at least equally striking are shown 
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by the various reports before the public. By reference to 
that issued by the committee appointed for the county of 
Aberdeen to take into consideration the proposed bill for 
the suppression of juvenile delinquency, the following tes- 
timony to the influence of industrial schools will be met 
with: — 

Table Showing the Retubn of Coioiittals to the 

Aberdeen Prison. 



Yean. 


No. of 
eommittals. 


Matires of 


Strangers. 


Town of 
Aberdeen. 


County of 
Aberdeen. 


1843 
1844 
1845 

1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


63 

41 

49 

28 
27 or 23 
19 „ 15 
16 „ 15 
22 „ 14* 


27 
29 
34 
18 
8 
9 

12 
1] 


25 
4 
5 
2 

7 
6 

1 
8 


11 
8 

10 
8 

12 
4 
3 
3 



That this favourable result may^ to a great extent, be 
placed to the credit of the school is demonstrated by the 
fluctuations indicated in the following statement : — 

In 1841 the juvenile prisoners wctc sixty-one. The nert 
year^ 1842, the first school was founded, and the number 
was reduced to thirty. In 1843 the funds of the instita- 
tion were so low that a number of the scholars were thrown 
loose upon society, and the imprisonments rose again to 
sixty-three. In 1844 the number was again brought down 
to forty-one. It was not till the year 1846 that the 
schools were in full operation, and from that year the 
decrease has steadily advanced, as shown in the above 
table. The inference, therefore, is £Edr that the dinmration 
of committals of nearly three-fourths in one di 



* The lower figures are the tme index — ^the higher inolndiiig oertaio 
<66 of oommittals to county prisons. 
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period is^ at leasts partly to be ascribed to the Aberdeen In- 
dustrial Schools. 

The effect on vagrancy is quite as striking. The an- 
nexed table exhibits the progressive decrease of adult va- 
grancy^ which (as we have demonstrated in our second 
chapter) is^ to a considerable d^ree^ dependent upon the 
presence of wretched children. 

Table Showing the Diminution in the Numbee op Adult Female 
Vaobants encountered by the Bubal Police. 



Year. 


Vagrants. 


Year. 


Vagrants. 


1841 


1203 


1846 


617 


1842 


1042 


1847 


531 


1843 


1069 


1848 


458 


1844 


928 


1849 


400 


1845 


936 


1850 


387 



It appears that since the year 1845 an alteration was 
effected in the mode of making the police returns^ in 
order to indicate the relative number of children to adults. 
This change enabled the committee above referred to^ to 
show tihe effect of the schools on juvenile vagrancy^ as 
fidlowB : — 

The number of juvenile vagrants enconntered by the rural poUce, — 

In 1845 was 62 

1846 „ 14 

1847 ., 6 
1848 
1849 
1850 



I) 



») 



)) 



I) 



I) 



99 



9t 



9> 



n 



6 
1 
2 



The supporters of the Aberdeen schools do not wish to 
axiogate to themselves the sole merits of these remarkable 
improvements. Among other points conceded^ is the ad- 
miflgion, that the rural police has augmented its efficiency of 
late years. That^ notwithstanding^ Christian benevolence 
has had more to do with this favourable aspect of both 
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yagrancy and crime than the vigilance or increased Bcixnkj 
of the constabulary force will be granted by every candid 
reader of the following extracts : — 

'' It wiU be asked^ and most properly^ Have the Aberdeot 
Indnstrial Schools at all realized these desirable resutti? 
We can most distinctly and undeniably say^ that theg hmfe, 
and that to a greater extent than their friends and mtf^ 
portert ventured to anticipate. 

''Take the case of the Sngar-house-lane School. It 
has been open five years and a half^ and is of a half com- 
pulsory nature. The number at first admitted was ninety- 
one ; but^ as well might be supposed on a first experiment, 
not a few were brought to it who were not proper subjects, 
and were soon removed^ or deserted. But the average of 
the first year's attendance was fifty-five^ and it has gone 
on increasing to the present time, when the number is 
100, beyond which no industrial school ought ever to ex- 
tend. Now from this school seventy -one young persons have 
been removed to permanent situations^ and are doing wtS^ 
with every prospect of providing honestly for themsdves. 
Further, the first years the school was opened, there were 
removals and desertions/' as above stated, '^ and of thesi 
deserters six have been since committed to prison. Bnt 
after the school was fiilly organized, not one diild who has 
been in attendance there, is known to have been in prison. 
What, then, has been the result of the establishment of this 
one school? Seventy-one .(^DJlAten permanently provided 
for ; 100 in cQurse of prepaaration for honest industry ; and 
not one conmiitment to pridon out of the whole 171. We 
doubt if ever a moral and social experiment was crowned 
with such triumphant success.'' 

'' But we can point to other prooft of suocess. Wbtti 
this school was established in 1848 there were eneountesed 
by the rural police in the county, no less than sixty-'two 
juvenile vagrants ivandering alone. These have been 
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gradually reduced till the total number seen in the whole 
county iras^ <me in 1849^ and two in 1850/' 

** In the town of Aberdeen in 1841^ previous to the es- 
tabfiahment of the first industrial school, ihere existed 280 
jarenile vagrants, and though we cannot speak of their 
total extinction in the city, we can appeal to all tf they 
cmmot walk about for weeks toffether without encountering 
one.'' 

From the most recent accounts we find that a change in 
'dste administration of the poor-laws, has caused the ejection^ 
virtually, of many of the poor firom their former homes, 
and the consequence has necessarily been an unusual and 
aft nnkx^ed-for increase in vagrancy, both adult and juve- 
infe. Some l^islative measure giving the school directors 
a legal hold upon the children, seems to be, under these 
dnmmstances, more loudly called for than ever. 

Reader, your hearty your Judgment, your conscience, 
aeeompanied ours as we passed ihe grates and bars, and 
telered the cells of juvenile prisons. We shuddered as we 
heaid the shameless laugh of the hardening child, and we 
wept with shame and grief as we saw the tears of judges^ 
magKtrates, and chaplains, whose lips pronounced what 
tileEr hearts recoiled firom. Turning from those legalized 
schools of crime, we have walked into the licensed dens of 
infiony, and we shuddered again for our safety, for our 
health, and took refoge in the humble ragged school 
planted in the midst of those haunts of juvenile depravity. 
And lo ! in returning, what sudden changes met our eyes ! 
TbB bouse of infamy, the ragged child, had all disap- 
peaxed. And before we ask you to take yet another ex- 
eufaion on errands of vnercy will not your heart, yovrjudg^ 
mat/, and your conscience, compel subscription to the sen- 
timent expressed by an authoress of the day, via., '^ The 
enterprise was prompted by religious futh and love ; it has 
made discoveries of waste places of the earth which none 
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but a Christian would hare had ooinage to penetrate, and 
has awakened public attention to a woik which is of God 
and cannot come to nought/'* We have heard of one 
solitary instance of oonyersion in gaol, and that was under 
circumstances which we fear must be re-enacted, eie 
another shall occur, ^^the ffreat earthquake, so that tie 
foundations of the prison were shaken ; and immediaidji 
all the doors were opened and every one^s bonds wert 
loosed," f 
Trtt lodiu. § 3. It will have been observed that under the denomi- 
^"^ nation of ra^ed schools we haye included the evening 

school, the free day schools, and the industrial and training 
establishments. Our reason is two&UL First, because 
each and all of these classes of institutions have been, and 
still are, known by the oonmion appellation we have used. 
In some places the ragged school is a free day school with 
branch institutions, among which are found training and 
feeding establishments, refriges, and dormitories. Se- . 
condly, because we have already given extended attentum 
to some of them as distinct from the evening ragged 
schools. What remains, and is necessary, to be con- 
sidered of the industrial department will be brougiht undeor 
notice in our review of the various establishments of a le- 
formatory design in the ensuing pages. 
GifMgoir We cannot, however, refrain from giving a wider circa- 

srhooi lation than reports usually enjoy, to the admirable time- 
^' tables, both of the male and the female departments of the 
Glasgow Industrial School. A glance at ike tables which 
we subjoin, will give an idea of the efficiency of ragged 
schools, as conducted by the cunning and sturdy men of 
the north. When it is known that the institution is 
under the management of the nobility, clei^, and laity of 
high respectability, and various meetings seem constantly 

* Mary Carpenter. f Acts zvi 26. 
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kid to oondiict fhe basiness of the infititation^ we shall 
fdA no smpriae at either the elaborate machinery in opera- 
tion ^or the nimvalled success of ragged schools in Scotland. 
For example^ in addition to the patron^ the Right Hon. 
Lofd Blantyre; the president^ the Hon. Robert Stewart^ Du«eton,8cc. 
Lofd PjroYOst ; six vice-presidents — ^including two knights, 
one member of parliament, and a host of directors, trea- 
nner and secretary, we have yarions committees and 
sab-committees; such as, the managing committee, the 
SGhedale committee, the school visiting committee, the 
apprentice committee, the work committee, the finance 
committee. 

The schedule committee attends to applications for ad- sdiednie 
mission, '^ The schedules of all children admitted during 
the preceding month, are laid on the tables for inspection 
at the ordinary meetings of the managing conmiittee.^' 

The apprentice committee consists of two gentlemen, Appraitire 
whose duties are stated to be, " each to take the oversight ^' 

of a certain number of boys, for whom employment has 
been found ; to ascertain how they please their employers ; 
see how they are lodged ; that they attend church, also an 
evening school and a Sabbath school; and keep regular 
hours with their employers and at their lodging.'' 

While the managing committee hold their meetings ifanaiinf; 
monthly, the schedule conmiittee sit weekly, the visiting **°^"'**' 
conmiittee is composed of seven members, who make, in 
rotation, daily visits throughout the year. This admirable 
executive cannot but show a model time-table, to which, 
on the ensuing page, attention is now directed. 
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Finance. The above admirably conducted establislimeiit is carried 

on at an annual expenditure of 2^010/. This sum is raised 
by grants &om the parochial boards by proceeds of mA 
done in the establishment by boys and girls^ by the pay* 
ment of board and lodging by the relatives of some of the 
children^ and by annual subscriptions and donations. Last 
year the sum obtained from the parochial boards amounted 
to 681/. and nearly 600/. were voluntarily contributed. 

Scholars, Thcrc wcrc, '^ on the roll on 31st of December, 1851/'. 

222 boys and girls, 151 of whom were below 10, and 71 
above 10 years of age. " Of these children on the rcdl^ 
it has been ascertained that 108 are without fiEithefB^ 
30 without mothers, and 11 are orphans; 13 had been 
deserted by their parents, 40 have been sent to the schod 
by the police, and 40 who were homeless, have been pro- 
vided with lodgings.'^ Situations are obtained for thoee 
leaving the institution, and a watch kept over them fat 
both their physical comfort and moral wel£Eure ; and hence 
that great source of juvenile depravity, cruelty of masten 
and employers, is kept down by a general knowledge 
that society will become cognizant of any such treatment 

Savings- The committec have " lately been endeavouring to enforce 
upon them the importance of laying by such portion of 
their earnings as they do not immediately require ; and, 
in several instances, accounts have already been opened 
with the savings-banks, which will not only be the means 
of accumulating a small fund to assist their advancement 
in life, but will also tend to check the folly and want of 
foresight which is the too frequent ruin of the working 
man.^' 

Kitdhen ^ ^^^ female department, arrangements have just been 

qualification, entered into to afford twenty of the scholars a knowledge 
of the culinary and cleansing operations necessaiy in the 
kitchen, a course of training which cannot fiul to fit them 
for becoming useful domestic servants. 
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This noble scheme^ however, requires many and com- PubHc 
plex influences to give it perfect efficiency. Accordingly mil^^ria^" 
tlie directors '^ enjoy the cordial co-operation of the magis- 
tEates in suppressing juvenile vagrancy/^ and the exertions 
of the police. ^^ Gratuitous church accommodation on 
Siuidays " is allowed to the children of the institution. 

One thing alone is required to give, under Providence, Popular 
oeartain and universal results of the best character, viz., the of^va^^ 
oo-operation of the public in one important particular : — 
" To be followed,^^ proceeds the report, " in our streets 
by miserable, ragged infants, importunately soUciting 
dbarity, is so painful, that the hand of the philanthropist 
luui sometimes given, even against his better judgment, 
Imt in pity for the suffering child, what, perhaps, has 
contributed to a parentis indulgence in crime. Let it, 
however, be borne in mind, that such eleemosynary aid is 
pernicious rather than beneficial, and your directors would 
wnal themselves of this opportunity of warning the public 
of Glasgow not to bestow the so-called charity, thus 
solicited; but to communicate with the policeman of 
the district, or the proprietor of the public school, in 
Older that proper inquiries may be made into the case 
of the applicant. The public will thus adopt a course, 
which wiU greatly assist the prevention of juvenile 
vagrancy.* 

'' Poor children,^^ says Dr. Enox, '^ are the objects on how to 
wliich charity must exert herself in her endeavours to^ationl* 
effect a national reform.'^ And if there be truth in this 
saying, then Scotland is undergoing a rapid social trans- 
fixnnation, which, could it bave been foreseen, would 
have delighted beyond measure that great reformer whose 
name is called to mind by the above quotation. 

At a public meeting held at Glasgow, in February 

* Report, Dec. 1851, of Glasgow Industzial School. 
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1852, it was stated by Sir James Anderson: — ''That 
already these efforts had been prodnctiye of a yaifc 
amount of good; for since the society came into open- 
tion, they did not see one for ten of those poOT beg- 
gar children prowhng about the streets. AU Ihe ma- 
gistrates felt great relief from it ; for when these elulo 
dren were brought before them in the police-courts, Ihey 
could tell them they must now go to schooL In f&d Aej 
were sent there instead of as formerly being sent topriscm." 

Beriew. Before the reader's attention is directed to other and 

equally interesting and important matters, we craye in- 
dulgence while pausing for a mom^it to take a final 
glance at the institutions we are leaving behind. 

Some benevolent gentleman * who was walking tlkmg fle 
streets, and felt shocked at the appalling desecration of ilie 
Sabbath-day; or a Christian f lady who was assaulted by rag- 
ged urchins, while on some errand of mercy in a back and 
filthy street ; or some noble-miuded magistrate^ X griefed 
to the very heart to sit in judgment on in&nt criminala, 
was suddenly arrested by the thought — winged ttam 
heaven — "Try, reform these little heathens ;'' or, "Woman, 
snatch these brands from the burning ;^^ or, ''Judge, 
cease by thy cruel sentence to convert the little vagrant 
into an adroit thief, and the thief into the daring burglar, 
and the burglar into the remorseless murderer.'' 

The inflnenee The thought, if au intruder, could not be expdled — 
if a welcome visitOT, was restless, uneasy, urging. So 
the matter was talked of, friends met and resolved Ihem- 
selves into a committee ; the purse was opened; a teacher 
engaged; a room hired; children were gathered tc^ether, 
washed, combed, clothed, lodged, and fed. Thus sprang 
into existence the ragged school, or the house of industry. 

* R. Raikes, at Gloucester. 

f See Ragged Schools, their Rise and Progress, p. 26. 

I See Soeia] Evils, p. 6&. 
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Ihe teacher^ " a setter forth of strange gods/' b^ins to 
refeal a heaven, a hell; evokes the conscience, enthrones 
the reason, and establishes Heaven's first law — order. To 
the Omenta of instruction succeed the training of the 
hand, the eye, and the ear ; the children work, draw, and 
ring. See those idle, worthless boys in the industrial 
sdttol, carpentering, shoe-making, tailoring, chopping 
noodfor firing, picking horsehair, making mats, netting, 
ecaistructing paper bags for the grocer, and even working 
emeioiisly in leather ! Out of doors, see ! there is a band 
of agriculturists, gardening or ploughing, handling with 
ddU and earnestness the hoe, pick, spade, rake, barrow, 
pkraghy or harrow — wUhoui the taskmaster, and taithout 
the lash! 

Look again, there is one* in regular uniform in the 
gseat city polishing gentlemen's boots; and another f 
svaqping the pavement for ladies whose greater delicacy, 
cr good sense, asks for prevention rather than cure ; while 
otters t ^'^ running hither and thither, ccxnpleting the 
efficiency of the electric telegraph ! 

Now turn to the girls. See, some, in-doors, are knitting, 
sewing, embroidering, washing, ironing,cleaniiig windows ; 
laying table-doths and dinner-service in the highest aris- 
toeratic style; cooking; nursing infants in the ragged 
nnmery at Sd. per day for food and attention. || Others, 
again, in the streets are washing, early in the morning, 
stone steps of great houses;^ or polkhing the handles 

* ''Shoe-black. The average of boys employed for the year ending 
Lady-day 1853, is 37 : the amount earned by cleaning 182,537 pairs of 
boots and shoes, or 3,510 weekly, 7602, lis. 5(1. 

<!• •• The Broomer." J " Messengers." 

y See Bagged Schools, <kc., p. 13. 

^ ** Steppers," who may be seen at Dorchester-place and Blandford- 
sqnare cleaning steps at Id, each door, earning about 4d, a day, out of 
whioh pittance the eight little Steppers have each of them bought a 
Reference Bible, costing 3s. 
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and brass plates on the doors of gentlemen's houses ! Hie 
little rill that first rippled at Grod's command to assuage 
the thirst of his suffering little creatures^ has now swoHcd 
^^^Bury dr into the mighty river^ whose noble banks are^ as tar as 
appanoei. the eje can see, thronging with children. Here stands 
the place for religious training, and there for secular 
education, and, in fine, for industrial training and honour- 
able street occupation. Then we have dormitories and 
refuges, feeding schools, classes for adults and mothen^ 
and nurseries for infants; clothing dubs, sick funds,- 
savings-banks, libraries, lecture-rooms, magazines and 
novel juvenile literature ; prayer-meetings, ra^ed chuichea^ 
situations, and there floats the well-regulated emigrant 
vessel setting sail for the colonies. 

There you have seen the heart cultivated^ the mind in- 
formed, and the hands trained to industry and skilL 
Where ? In the ra^ed school. Who are they thus cared 
for? Can it be believed that these children are street 
Arabs, street vermin, thieves, little squalid, ragged, fihhy, 
half-starved, shrewd, precocious, godless headiens, and 
savages? 

But what becomes of them? Are they re-cammitted 
after a week or two's experience in the world to the ragpged 
school, or to the house of industry? Do they apply ogam 
and again for relief at the refuges, or the dormitories? 
Bead the letters firom the 500 Australian settlers, of not 
the lowest standing, who have passed through these instil 
tutions. To be sure they are in danger of contamination 
from the convicts sent to the same quarter of the globe by 
the policy of our wisest men. But what is the report 
reaching us from all quarters of the character of these 500, 
whom Grod has sent thither in His wisdom and in His 
mercy? One has sent 84/. in gold-dust — ^perhaps to the 
father whom he cursed in times gone by — ^and the largest 
nugget, labelled, to the teacher who took him in a savaige, 
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and sent him out a Christian.* Another sends a box of 
the same precious commodity to his starving parents ;+ 
and a third, J again, remitting 300/. sends the facetious 
message — " I am getting as rich as the Governor of Mel- 
bourne." It may be (designed by an unseen influence) as 
a prognostication that the place, as well as the resources 
of that high functionary, is to he his. Scores of them are a i 
writing letters to the Earl of Shaftesbury, conveying senti- 
ments as creditable to themselves, as honourable to the 
institutions over which that nobleman presides. These 
were training, let it be remembered, to insult judges, to 
break the heads of the poUce, or to curse fearfully our 
chaplains in the condemned cell. Many of them are pur- 
, suing an honourable calling in their native land. Some 
have become teachers, a few evangelists to their former 
companions in sin; nearly all have investments in our 
savings-banks, are subscribers to our periodicals, or mem- 
bers of our libraries a nd mechanics' institutions. Oh, 
reader ! we asked, when describing them in our second 
chapter, with incredulous grief — Can theat be children ? 
Say, now, are these whom we have watched through these 
lately formed institutions — the ragged schools — are these, 
can these be Arabs, heathens, vermin? 

In a former section we reviewed, among the preventive ci. 
resources of the community, free day-schools of various 
kinds for the children of poor and ignorant parents. In 
the above we have entered minutely and extensively into a 
consideration of the nature of those peculiar and interest- 
ing estabhshmeuts, which are designed for the class of 
children " who are already subjecting themselves to police 
interference, by vagrancy, mendicancy, or petty infringe- 
ments of the law." For them we have found, in active 

• See Ragged Scliools, Risa ttud Progresa, p. 31. 
1 Nintli Aaaaal Bepart. Bagged School Uniou. 
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operation^, the eyening and day ragged schools^ and ra- 
rionsly modified industrial training establishments. And 
it cannot have escaped the attention of even a cnrsoij 
reader^ that greater efficiency has characterized the insti- 
tutions in the north than similar establishments in the 
south. That this arises from a gentle compulsion and i 
certain amount of detentional power^ seems to us incapable 
of a denial. 
Penal re- But to procccd. There remains a third class of childreii 

ichMhu^ to be provided for^ which may be described as formed hj 
those '^ who have been convicted of felony, or such misde- 
meanour as involves dishonesty .'' That the prison is not 
the place for them has been clearly demonstrated fiom 
universal and invariable testimony. How are we to deal 
with this wretched class of children? It is plain that 
nothing that has yet come under our notice can cope with 
this great evil in society. There are, however, varioos 
penal reformatory schools that have already pointed out 
the way to solve this great social problem. We shall fint 
describe the most important of such institutions, and even- 
tually point out existing defects and excellencies, and thus 
be led to what experience of many widely separated 
labourers shows to be most worthy of extended iqpplica- 
tion. 
Philanthropic § 4. In thc veaT 1788, a few philanthropic individuals 

institution. «, •! -I 

formed a society to educate and reform destitute, depraved 
children. Among a series of changes through which the 
establishment founded by them, and called the Phikn- 
thropic Institution, successively passed, were the vary, 
important ones of the abandonment of e^entary fosr out- 
door occupations, and the consequent removal to Bedhill 
Farm, near Beigate, Surrey. These changes took place in 
April 1849, from which period marked success has crowned 
the eflforts of the society, 
ntion. The admissions to this refuge are restricted to two 
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of yonths : — ^Funst^ To sons of oonvicted felons ; and 
■eocmdly^ To boys guilty of criminal practioes. The latter 
ne principally desired by the society for reformatory pur- 
poses. The inmates either enter as volunteers^ at the 
leqiiest of their relatives or patrons^ upon discharge firom 
prison, or are sent there on conditional pardons. Though 
tiie funds of the institution allow of a limited number of 
free boarders, in other cases a small weekly chai^ is 
made. Over the lads sent on conditional pardons, the 
nanagers have certain powers of detention; notwithstand- 
ing, the deserters are usually from this class, and occasion 
Hie greatest amount of anxiety. No particular age seems 
to be a condition of admission. In 1852, there were 11 
under twelve; 33 between twelve and fourteen; 62 be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen ; and 48 above sixteen years. 
Instead of the prison diet, these youths are kept on food of 
a very coarse description, and clothed with rough materials. 
Ejqposure, too, to weather, and habituating them to la- 
borioos occupations, constitute not only a part of their 
i^finmatory course, but an apprenticeship for a colonial 



No doubt this is to them a tolerably severe test of the 
ameerity of their professions ; and a few, as might be ex- 
pected, unable to overcome the first disagreeable^feelings 
of restraint, from time to time, abscond. 

Hie main features of the disciplinary course the youths Principles. 
hme to undergo, are a strong religious influence and the 
inesiBtible law of kindness. Under such controlling 
principles, thoughtfiilness, and a sense of responsibility, 
finrofored by freedom, to some extent, to do wrong, and the 
known confidence reposed in them, are gradually developed. 
Field occupation seems to have a marked effect upon their 
moral character as well as physical health. Under the 
eariier system of sedentary employment, the fEiults of the 
scholars were more numerous and serious. At first the 
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contrast between the treatment of the reformatory institn- 
tions and the prison is anything bnt palatable; bntthe 
majority soon conform cheerfully to the mles of the es- 
tablishment. Some who have been in prison repeatedly, 
may be seen earnestly working out their own reformation. 
Deserters are from the most recently introduced, who are 
unable to out-live the first trial of their fortitude. 
Besnitf. Taking the whole period of the existence of this school, 

only one-third of the 3,000 scholars have proved incor- 
rigible. Taking only the latest period of its existence into 
consideration, during which its character has been totally 
remodelled, ^^ experience,^^ says the resident chaplain, Bev. 
Sydney Turner, " leads to the belief that four-fifths of tlie 
boys yield to the influence of the schools.'^ But since, 
according to the Attomey-Greneral of New South Wales, 
^^ the reformation of a prisoner cannot be relied iqwn so 
long as he is in gaol probation,^' we must look for resotts 
beyond the boundaries of the BedhiU Farm. There were o& 
the premises on 

December 31st, 1851— boys, 99. 
December 32nd, 1852— boys, 147. 

And the total admissions firom the opening of the estaUiBh^ 
ment in April 1849, up to March 1st, 1853, amount to 
441. Of these 225 have been discharged; of whom, again, 
about 200 were assisted into situations at home or abroad, 
the remainder deserted or were expelled as incorrigiUe. 
It is only,^' remarks the Attomey-Greneral above quoted, 
when a youth shows that he is able to resist temptation 
in society, that he proves his reformation.^' This is a rea- 
sonable, although the severest test that can be suggested. 
So tried, the prisoners from our model prisons have been 
^' found wanting.^' But while the arrival of such has 
been strongly deprecated in our colonies, the cry, '' Send 
us as many more from your Philanthropic Fann as. 
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possible^'^ attests the great success of this reformatory 
school. 

'' It has then,^' says the respected chaplain^ '^ proved Proof. 
these important truths/^ First, that the reformation of 
juvenile criminals " is a very possible thing if sought by 
.the right means/' Secondly, that there is no labour ^^ so 
useful as a means of moral discipline as coimtry labour ; 
no reformation, in short, so effective as a free^ open, farm 
school/* And thirdly, that the reformed youths have no 
difficulty in obtaining situations. There are two principal 
difficulties to be overcome in attempting the reformation of 
yomig criminals. They have lost shame, and society, con- 
fidence. You may reclaim the abandoned, without being 
iaUe to restore into the position once lost. At Reigate 
these difficult problems have been solved at about a third or 
afi>urth of the expense incurred in perplexing the question 
in even our best prisons. It will, therefore, occasion no 
sensation but that of delight to know, that the late bene- 
volent Mr. Bushton proposed to the town coimcil of Liver- 
pool to establish some such an institution in the immediate Tbe ezampi 
neighbourhood of that emporium of commerce. There is limpooL 
every probability that the resolutions in &vour of the pro- 
ject passed by the corporation, will be eventually carried 
outy in which case some 100 children of both sexes will 
imdergo a more economical, rational, and merciM treat- 
ment than what it is their unhappy lot at present to 
leoeive at our hands. In reply to a que^on put by 
the author to the present mayor of Liverpool, dated 
August 11th, 1853, is the following statement: — ''The 
council of our borough approved of the establishment of a 
reformatory institution, and voted funds for the purpose as 
an experiment ; but further proceedings are stayed until the 
leoommendations of the committee, appointed by the House 
of Commons to consider the subject of juvenile delinquency^ 
shall have been published.^' 
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!jj«|ton-on. In the year 1818* certain benevolent magistrates^ in 
the county of Warwick^ combined together to establish an 
institution at Stretton-on-Dunsmore^ somewhat analogous 
in nature and design to the reformatory school we have 
above described. Youths varying in number from twehre 
to twenty are hired as labourers from the gaols of Bir- 
mingham and Warwick^ some of whom are sentenced to 
short terms of imprisonment, on the understandings that 
upon discharge from confinement they are immediately 
taken to the institution at Stretton. The principles of the 

BiKipUne. coursc of reformatory discipline to which the youths are 
subjected are of the same general nature observed at Bed- 
hill Farm. The spirit of kindness on the part of the con- 
ductors of the asylum is exercised with unwearied leal, 
and Christian patience and forbearance. Such treatment 
has been successful in evoking a feeling of confidence in ihe 
breast of youths so long at war with the community that 
all sympathy towards their fellow-men had been almost 
annihilated. Principles of self-control, of necessary sub- 
jection to laws of God and man, are sedulously incul- 
cated, and frdl opportunity daily afforded to taste the 
sweets and comforts of social and domestic life. To quote 
the words of the Rev. H. Townsend Powell at the con- 
ference in Birmingham : ^^ The system adopted is a system 
of kindness and persuasion, blended, nevertheless^ with 
salutary coercion and correction. The object is to ge^ as 
it were, behind the scenes of the heart, and then to explain 
to the young offender, man^s double nature; to teach him 
that he must be either the servant of God or the servant 
of Satan; to explain to him how all the unhappineaB of 
which he is conscious is attributable to following the sug- 
gestions of Satan, and that there is no joy, or peaoe, or 

• Stretton, therefore, is the earliest establishment for the reformatioii 
of culprits, as Bedhill Farm assumed this character only in the year 1848. 
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Iiappiness^ or comfort^ to be compared with that which is 
the gift of Grod to those who love and fear Him/^ * 

Two very serious deficiencies have impaired all along the obiudes. 
usefulness of this institution. The wtot of public sym- 
pathy and cordial co-operation even in the town of Bbr- 
mingham, which has contributed the great majority of 
outcasts and criminals, has been felt to a disheartening 
degree. So seriously have the subscriptions declined, that 
inroads have been made upon the funded property. Appli- 
cation to the Council of Education in 1848 was made in 
vain. Another, and in many cases fatal defect is, that in 
the absence of walls and bars, the directors have no legal 
authority to second their efforts. Could they detain a lad 
fixr a short time, a voluntary protraction of the disciplinary 
oouise would be the general result. 

Notwithstanding such drawbacks, careful investigation Results. 
into the results of the first nine years, ending with 1827, 
proved that the reformations were 48 per cent. Under 
the second master who took charge of the institution in 
1848, they rose to 58 per cent. Under the third and 
present master, the reformations have risen to 65 per cent. 
Such are the gratifying results; although to the vexatious 
impediments in the way of success, may be added the 
very unsuitable nature of the locality in which the asylum 
stands. 

The economy of the system is also worthy of notice, costs. 
Up to 1827 the annual cost of a boy was 40/. ; up to 
1844, 26/. ; in 1848 the cost was 27/. 18«. d^d. ; in 1851, 
26/. 49. Sid. ; in 1852, 22/. ISs. Ifdf. 

The whole cost of reformation is, per head, 80/. If we 
are guided by the returns of the civil service for the year 
ending Mardi 31st, 1851, the total cost of transportation, 
incurred at home or abroad, is about 217/. It has been 
observed, that if Government would sanction a joint stock 

* See Beporty &c. 
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company^ to undertake the reformation of juvenile delin- 
quents^ on the principles of such an institution^ the specu- 
lation would not be the least profitable of the many now 
enriching our countrymen. And there is every reason to 
believe that with more comprehensive powers^ and more 
liberal resources^ the average annual cost per head would 
diminish^ and: the per-centage of reformations would rise 
proportionately. 
A challenge. So indisputable are the conclusions drawn firom an investi- 
gation into the results of the two rival methods of deaiing 
with criminal youths^ that the directors of the county 
asylum at Stretton^ offered last year (1852); in a letter to 
the Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of Easter^ in War- 
wickshire, to undertake the reformation of convicts under 
fifteen years of age, under sentence of transportation, tat 
100/. per annum. They proposed, moreover, the follow- 
ing conditions, viz., that this sum should be returned if the 
lad was abandoned as incorrigible. And ev^n more than 
this responsibility would be cheerfully incurred: ihey were 
willing to reimburse to that amount the Government 
should they succeed in convicting him of crime within 
seven years after his restoration into good society. We have 
then at Stretton-on-Dunsmore another experimental proo^ 
of long standing, that while ^^ neither the separate system, 
nor the silent system, nor the mark system, nor any other 
system of prison discipline, can develop in themselves the 
true principle in which reformation is to be brought to a 
successful issue ;^^ yet a penal reformatory school, with 
principally moral restraint, can achieve the most gratify- 
ing results. 

While we have but few such institutions as yet,, aad 
the continent and America have outstripped us in these 
laudable endeavours, it is gratifying to find private indi- 
viduals raised up, to lead the nation to still greater and 
more systematic efforts to rescue the young delinquent 
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from IiiB evil jEate. A yotmg man^ a native of Bristol, who The fouude 
luid some time been in business in London, was induced to 
imdertake a' class in a ragged school, advertised as dis- 
Izessii^ly short of teachers. After some imsuccessfiil at- 
tempts and much discouragement, we find him giving up' 
the Sunday school, throwing up his mercantile clerkship, 
and entering the normal schools in the Borough-road, 
with an eye to exclusive devotion to the ragged school 
enterprise. In January 1848, he was engaged as master 
to the day ragged school, Pye-street, Westminster. . In 
his extra official endeavours to gather, in the outcasts of 
society, he found the complaint that to be schooled by day 
and to steal at night for food and clothing fen* the next 
day's instructions, made the former occupation useless and 
the latter rather uncomfortable. Commencing with twooiigin. 
lads for whom he hired lodgings, he eventually selected 
SIX individuals from the school, and formed, with no pecu- 
niary resou^es whatever to depend upon, a reformatory 
institution. ^' But if by resources, be meant cash in 
hand^ promised subscriptions, co-operating friends, an in- 
come or property that would admit even this small claim, 
then we must say, that our friend was utterly destitute. 
But there is a bank of providence, which dishonours pre- 
simiption, but honours faith ; which is shut to indolence, 
imprudence, and carelessness, but is open to wisdom, diH. 
gence, and prayer ; in that bank our friend had treasure. 
The divine answer did not, however, first come in sove- 
reigns and bank notes, in the visits of the aristocracy, or 
in the favourable notices of the press ; but in means that 
remind us of the ravens and of the barrel of meal by which 
Elqah was fed in the days of famine.^' Children of the 
day ragged school brought portions of their breakfast, and 
fiurthings collected together ; the teachers of certain Sunday 
schools contributed pecuniary assistance, and the patroness 
of the day school made gifts of food and clothing ; a baker 
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supplied bread in £Edth of ooming events^ and the City 
Mission^ a sleeping-room. Thns originated this reforma- 
tory school, continued awhile with alternate ^snccesB and 
depression. At last a severe blow from an unexpected 

HerQini. quarter threatened extinction. His situation is resigned 
rather than his labours, on behalf of his criminal prot^<^ 
Nothing daunted him, not because his position was either 
for the time being prospectively easy, except as conscious- 
ness of doing good and fidth in (jod made him light- 
hearted. Help came, but before that, he " had expended 
every shilling of his own, had borrowed money of all his 
friends, had pledged every article of clothing he could with 
decency spare from his own person, and was living on a 
few pence per day in order to provide out of his own smaU 
income food for the lads.'' However, the night of sqrow 
was to have an end, and a bright morning did indeed snc- 

Trimnph. cccd. The Bishop of Durham sent 15/. in answer to an 
application, and the Earl of Shaftesbury became interested 
in this case of moral heroism. Suffice it to say, that in- 
dividual effort eventually grew into an organized attack 
upon juvenile delinquency, and in May 1850, officers and 
a committee took the management of the London Colonial 
Training Institution and Bagged Dormitory. '' Thus the 
^ egg had become an eagle,' and the ^ thought had become 
a thing.' While we* write the two lads have increased to 
seventy; one room has expanded to premises covering 
4,522 square feet of ground; the crusts of the ragged 
school children have been superseded by an income^ for 
this year of 1,000/. ; and the institution takes its place 
among the most important benevolent enterprises of the 
day." 

* Rev. S. Martin, from whose work, " A Place of Repentance,** the 
above particulars have been obtained. It is scarcely necessary to add, 
that the account there given of this institution is worthy of a more ex- 
tended acquaintance than can be furnished in these pages. 
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The principles on which this important institution^ of Prnepies. 
which Mr. Nash is the noble founder as above shown and 
now the sole governor, are '^ Mekct and Hope/' and the 
ofagedB are, " Reformation and Restoration,^' of both juve- 
nile delinquents and juvenile criminals after dischai^e from 
prison.* 

The inmates have entered as voluntary applicants for the 
advantages offered by the establishment. They are fre- 
quently recommended to apply by the chaplains of prisons, 
bat in these cases there is no influence employed but that 
niiich is strictly moral, the desire to reform being, in fru^, 
the basis of procedure on the part of the institution.'' A 
severe test of sincerity* is prescribed during the first fort- 
night, the probationer being kept, as far as possible, alone, 
and on one pound of bread per day. As admission is vo- 
luntary, so departure or continuance is entirely optional, 
except in cases of expulsion. Clothing is lent during 
their stay, food provided, religious and secular instruc- 
tion afforded, and, after a satisfactory course of twelve- 
months, reformed youths are either furnished with a free 
passage to the colonies, or provided with situations at 
home. 

A printing press is kept on the premises, and worked by 
the lads under ^^a competent master printer, who is an 
employ^ of the institution." Tailoring and shoemaking 
are taught by paid instructors, while carpentering has been 
gratuitously taught by individuals who have taken refuge 
in this asylum. ^^ If any of the inmates possess knowledge 
of other branches of industry, they are allowed to pursue 
them, subject, of course, to the control of the governor, 
and the general discipline of the institution. By this ar- 
rangement brushes have been produced, and bead-work." 
The domestic arrangements, such as making beds, cleaning 

* Proviskm seems also made for the admission of adults. 
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Inmates, 

their 

character. 



the rooms^ washing, and cooking, are carried on by the 
inmates, under the superintendence of the governor and an 
assistant. 

At the commencement of this year there were seventy 
persons in the establishment, and the applications for ad- 
mission are stated to be, on an average, eighty per week. 
There is no intention to enlarge the institution^ in order to 
maintain the patriarchal system to which ''great import- 
ance is attached.'^ The character of those who have been 
entered upon the books, will be best exhibited by the fid- 
lowing summary, which will be found on page 51 of ''A 
Place of Repentance.^' 

Out of ninety cases, taken casually for the purpose of 
analysis and classification, there 



StatisHcs. 



Bom in London • • 58 

„ „ the counties 25 

„ „ Ireland 5 

„ „ Wales 1 

„ „ Channel Islands .••• 1 

Of godly parents • 25 

Roman Catholic parents 4 

Orphans 14 

Attended school in youth - * 73 

Beceiyed no education 7 

Led astray through bad company **.... 36 

„ „ „ theatres and concert-rooms •• 31 

,, „ „ neglect and harshness of relatives.. 7 

„ „ „ ill-treatment of masters 8 

y, „ „ destitution 10 

„ „ „ love of money 1 

n rt » drunkenness • • 1 

Used false names •• 87 

Under twenty years of age •••• 60 

„ thirty „ „ 21 

Over „ „ „ 3 

Imprisoned from one to five times 54 

„ „ five to ten „ 15 

„ „ ten to twenty „ • • 

„ „ twenty-four „ • •' .^ . • • 1 
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Committed fix)m one to five „ 64 

J, „ five to seven „ 2 

Transported 2 

lived an honest life one to five years 44 

„ „ ,, „ five to ten „ 28 

„ „ „ „ ten to twenty „ 7 

In this remarkable list certam particulars require serious pecaiiarmes. 
'OQQsideratioii. Wliy does this summary exhibit so large a 
number of the children oi godly parents^ and of youths that 
have received a school education in early life ? Statistics 
of other institutions of all characters and objects afford a 
view the reverse of this. In the absence of all official 
information, we can conjecture no other explanation than 
that afforded by the very nature of the principles on which 
the institution is conducted. All the inmates are voluntary 
applicants, and it is at the option of all to leave or remain 
We are inclined to think that early religious education and 
prayer, for a time ineffectual, ultimately succeeding as 
desired, have led such to recover their lost position. In 
other words, an institution founded on such a basis will, as 
a rule, continue to number among its successful reforma- 
tions, a lai^ proportion of these, and comparatively very 
few of any other class. Other institutions, therefore, on 
the principle of compulsory attendance and detention, will 
be required to reform, at least, those who would not be 
volunteers on admission, but who, after a few months' 
experience, would become, as has already been shown, most 
willing applicants for a continuance to the termination of 
the reformatory conrse. 

It is now a question requiring our attention, and what sesaits. 
has been the result? 

It should be observed, that short histories of ninety 
cases are given in the work to which the public are in- 
debted for the account of the rise and progress of this 
important institution. A summary of these cases we have 
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just placed before the reader. Subsequently to this sum- 
mary we have letters, or extracts from letters, written by 
the various parties benefited, of which the author observes 
that, that only has been omitted which ^' being uninterest- 
ing to the reader, would swell the size of this book without 
serving its objects. The originals may be inspected at the 

institution by any person desirous of reading them 

Some of the worst of the cases'* described, '' are now in 
situations, where they are most closely observed. And 
personal observation enables both the governor and the 
author to testify, that those who were accustomed to do 
evil have, by the benefit of the dormitory, learned to do 
well. So fSsur as the information of the governor extends, 
ordy one of those who have had twelve months' trowing has 
turned out badly. But two have left the institution at 
their own request, after having been in it three months, 
and but four aft;er four months residence; and there is 
every reason to believe that at least 118 have been re- 
deemed.'* ^^ Since the establishment of the institution 
there have been : — 

statistics. Sent out as emigrants 47 

Sent to situations • 29 

Bestored to their friends 17 

Enlisted for soldiers • 8 

Gone to sea 2 

Deceased 1 

Sent to the Philanthropic 1 

Sent to the Juvenile Befuge 4 

Total 119 

" So that, according to these statistics, 62 have been pro- 
vided for at home, 57 have emigrated, and 119 have been 
redeemed by the labours of the institution." 
Present state After acquaintance with the above remarkable and un- 
ttttion. precedented results, it will be gratifying to know that the 
establishment, formerly in Anne Street, Westminster, and 
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now in Great Smith Street^ close at hand to the above^ is 
cm premises held on lease for thirty-one years^ at a yearly 
rental of 83/.^ and that already 600/. have been expended by 
the oommittee to famish every necessary accommodation. 
"The premises embrace an office^ a dwelling for the 
gOTemor^ a day-room for the inmates^ two dormitories^ a 
range of work-shops^ including carpenters'^ tailors'^ and 
shoemakers' shops^ also a printing office^ four probationary 
looms^ and the domestic offices necessary for such an 
establishment^^-— such as lavatories^ bath-rooms^ &c. The 
probationary rooms have a distinct staircase^ and are en- 
tirely cut off from all communication with the other parts 
of the institution. Besides the committee-room^ there are 
rooms for reading and Bible classes. 

By means of the industrial departments the whole es- industrial 
taUiahment is self-provided with clothing; and the emi- *""'""'^ 
grants^ by the same means^ have been fully equipped for 
the voyage. Excepting the printing establishment^ which 
has been ^^ constantly employed with orders from the 
pubUc/' and promises to aid greatly in the support of the 
institution^ — ^but little more has been done than suffices 
for home necessities. ^' The great object of the industrial 
department is gained^ when the inmates are taught the 
several trades — ^pecuniary profit to the institution being a 
consideration secondary to forming habits of industry and 
self-dependence^ and subordinate to teaching the inmates 
to gain their own livelihood. It is hoped^ however, that 
the two objects, viz. : support to the institution, and in- 
dustrial training, may, at length, be both secured in this 
department/' 

On a part of the premises, there has been erected a large Donmtory. 
building, having two spacious dormitories — each being 
forty-five by eighteen feet, occupying the first and second 
floors j the remainder of the building being divided and 
subdivided into school-rooms, dining-rooms, the governor's 
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office^ &c.^ &c.^ the whole of which ^^ are lofty^ well lighted, 
and ventilated by windows and air flues built in the waDs." 
Of these dormitories^ or^ as in other establishments^ called 
night asylums^ or night refuges for the utterly desti- 
tute^ it may be well to fiimish the reader with a little 
more information than is afforded in the work above 
quoted. For this purpose we must refer to the t^th 
annual report of the Field Lane Ragged Schools and Night 
Refuge for the utterly destitute. The latter was op^ied 
in May 1851^ and^ '^physically and morally/^ its addition 
is regarded " as the most important since the foundation 
of the school." 
DiMharged " Hundreds of our fellow creatures/' proceeds the re- 
port^ " are daily thrown upon the streets of the metropolis, 
who have expiated the offended laws of their country by a 
few days/ weeks/ or months' imprisonment^ without hope 
of assistance^ or shelter most remote^ excepting by the 
commitment of aa offence which might cairy them back 
to their prison home.'' Such are not only truly destitate^ 
but excommunicated and outlawed. While in prison our 
treatment of them was cruel. After liberation^ they carry 
the prison brand with them wherever they go. Before 
apprehension^ their " hand was against every man.'' After 
discharge^ they find ^^ every man's hand against them." 
Like Cain^ but with more justice^ they may each truly say, 
^^My punishment is greater than I can bear. Beholdy 
Thou hast driven me out this day firom the fiftce of the 
earth ; and firom thy face I shall be hid ; and I shall be a 
fiigitive and a vagabond in the earth ; and it shall come 
to pass that every man that findeth me shall slay me.''* 
That multitudes have experienced these distressing aj^pre- 
hensions^ and that not without cause, can be doubted by 
none possessing the slightest knowledge of what is passing 

* Gen. iv. 13, 14. 
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]& the criminal world. And^ if the safety of the commu- 
nity require a mode of pimishment which, designed to be 

r of a temporary character, is, in fact, co-extensive with the 
ttnstence of the unhappy delinquent, does not the conscience 
of society demand, and our religion enforce, such measures 
as will correct the abuses, or the evil results of our conduct 
toward this class of our fellow creatures ? *^ If left to 
tliemselyes, they wiU certainly return to their evil ways, 
and their lives will be spent between the streets and the 
jriflon, until disease, or suicide, or the gallows, cut short 
iheir days.^' Happier times, however, have been ushered 
into existence, and the penal reformatory schools and the 
dormitories of this age are rescuing thousands from an 
inevitably downward course, begun by their own vices, and 
accelerated by our unchristian conduct. While the 
fearmer, however, are intended to take the place entirely 
of the juvenile wards of our prisons, the latter are, and 
must be, but a temporary expedient, as supplementary to 
our gaols, and as correctives of our social vices, as long as 
tibey are indulged in by this enlightened, civilized, and 
Christian community. 

The dormitory attached to the Field-lane Bagged School Fieid-iane 
was opened in May 1851, by the munificence of a bene- ^^\ 

^ volent lady, through the noble President, the Earl of ^^'"^''''^• 
Shaftesbury. Nearly a hundred persons are accommo- 
dated every night, each being supplied with a separate 
berth and a warm rug. '^ The room has a stove in the 
centre for warmth and circulation, and is ventilated by a 
system most kindly suggested by Dr. Amott. An excel- 
lent lavatory is fitted up, so that every inmate may pro- 
perly wash night and morning ; also three baths for hot 
and cold water ; and by an arrangement of the committee, 
each inmate must have a bath every week.'^ The whole 
establishment is supplied abundantly with water, gratuit- 
ously, by the New Eiver Company. "The berths are 



results. 
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swept every mormng^ and thoroughly scoured by Hie lads 
in turn three times every i^eek. A ax onnce loaf is gim 
to each inmate night and morning. The Scriptores ire 
regularly read by the refuge master^ and some prominent 
doctrines^ applicable to their situation^ sometimes brouglit 
out and applied. The night closes with praises md 
prayer. The morning is ushered in with a song of grati- 
tude ; Grod's word is read^ and a blessing on the day u 
invoked ; cleanliness is enforced, and the &st is once nune 
broken by a six ounce loaf. These regulations not being 
fitful and uncertain^ but regular and unvarying, are looked 
forward to by many with pleasure.^' " The news ci the 
establishment of this precious boon speedily spread &r snd 
wide, acting immediately like a powerM magnet upon 
all the destitute parts of the metropolis, and had the pbee 
held a thousand instead of its decimal,* we could have filled 
it every evening.'* By the munificence of the same pa- 
troness, an enlargement has lately taken place, and 
^^ further accommodation has been afforded for upwards 
of eighty persons,'^ thus receiving 170 nightly. Duiisg 
the year 2,100 have availed themselves of the nig^t 
refiige. 

To detail all the known instances of usefulness is de- 
clared to be impossible. In cases of the most impra^ 
ticable character, marked success may be reported, aoDe 
having obtained and persevered in very laborious occupa- 
tions. As an example we may instance the case of a lad 
who was told that he was " too bi^' for the errand hafB 
place. Returning to the school, he selected a snitaUe 
boy, who at once entered upon the situation. Anolto 
opportunity offered, and the formerly " lazy vagabond'' is 
industriously engaged. 

With the following remarkable specimen of the fttoAs 
of such laudable exertions, we shall close the section on 
British reformatory institutions. 
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Three of the inmates of the refdge^ who had been lead- insunces. 
ing a very yicions life^ were bo totally transformed^ that 
situations with seven shillings weekly wages were easily 
obtained for them. Self-supporting^ these lads deemed it 
their duty to board themselves^ to make room for others in 
distress. The first took a room with neither furniture 
noor the prospect of obtaining the means necessary to fur- 
nish the lodgings. "God will provide something/' was 
his conviction; and that very day his confidence was 
honoured. " Where do you live, my lad ?" was the ques- 
tion his mistress put to him. The circumstances above 
related, were communicated as his reply. A bed, bedding, 
and other requisites, were soon in their proper place, in the 
once empty room. The other lads, on returning at night, 
retomed for the first time in their life to a home of their 
own. That the kind-hearted lady had her reward need not 
b^ spoken. But their gratitude to God assumed a form that 
must be published to the four comers of the earth. Going 
to the school the first mentioned youth chose four young 
inen and forthwith commenced a Bible class, which opened 
and closed with prayer. His teacher visited the room 8 feet 
by 7, containing one chair, two tables, one stool, as the 
fomiture for the class, numbering fourteen young persons. 
.As might be expected, they were seated on the floor, 
reading in succession with the light of a candle stuck in a 
bottle, and passed from hand to hand. On the following 
week there were nineteen present. The " Bagged Saint'* 
was the sobriquet by which the world henceforth honoured 
bim, with their usual readiness and aptness for scorn. None 
of these things moved him. Firm and consistent in his 
professions of homage to truth, purity, and righteousness, 
while with those whose low minds could not appreciate 
him, he is gone abroad to spread the fame of the Field-lane 
Bagged School Dormitory. " Strikingly singular is the 
fact that the emigrant who goes out with him as companion 
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from the school was to have joined him the week following 
in a visit to Dublin, to rob the latter yonng man's nnde. 
The Frimley tragedy was thus prevented from being, as it 
might have been, re-enacted/'* 
Ameiuan & 5. It is interesting to know that philanthropists across 

the Atlantic are on an equally noble, or rather superior 
scale, adopting here and there similar institutions for the 
reclamation of depraved or abandoned children. It woidd 
be unlike the general character of the free Northern 
States, were it otherwise. Where a people are foxiiid 
taxing themselves to a greater extent than enforced by 
law, in particular school districts, for educational purpoees, 
there the reformatory school will spring up as supplemen- 
tary to existing establishments. 

In the very year (1818) when our benevolent ma^ 
trates in the county of Warwick were talking over the 
matters that proved to be preliminary to the founding of 
the asylum at Stretton-on-Dunsmore, an association iras 
formed in New York, which eventually led to the lai^est 
American house of refiige. But though as early in the enter- 
prise as the old country, American youth has enabled the 
United States to outvie us. While we have three only that 
can be named as compeers, the States can boast of not leas 
than sixteen such establishments, scattered over New York, • 
Westborough, Philadelphia, South Boston, Providence, 
&c. Within the last few years greater attention has been 
paid to the question of juvenile depravity. Statistics have 
been obtained from an extended siu*face, and information of 
a general character, showing that notwithstanding their vast 
educational apparatus, there is a class of children requiring 
distinct provision to be made for them. In illustration of the 

* It is well known that Levy Harwood, who was executed for the 
murder of the clergyman at Frimley, had, though without success, repetfc- 
edly applied to . the Westminster House of Bepentance, but a little time 
before Uie deed was perpetrated. 
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manner in which Americans cany out their ideas respect- 
ing the great questions of the daj, we furnish a parti- 
cular account of two of these houses of refiige. The first 
we shall notice is that at New York, which is supported 
partly by Government, and partly by annual contributions 
fix>m the benevolent and wise. The other is situated at 
Westborough, and though originating in the munificence of 
a private gentleman, is now a State institution for Massa- 
^usetts. 

The New York House of Refuge was opened in the New York 
year 1825, under the auspices of "The Society for^l"^ 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents^' in that city. 
This association arose out of another, which was formed 
in 1818, in order to check the growing evil of pau- 
perism. In 1824 not less than 16,000 dollars were con- 
tributed by the public to commence operations. The 
United States' Arsenal (as some day or other will be the 
case with a few of our prisons), was granted by the cor- 
poration to be converted by the society into their house 
of refuge. Moreover, 2,000 dollars per annum were voted 
over to the institution. A very singular feature of the 
resources of this establishment is, that those who in any 
way derive a profit firom the sources of juvenile depravity, 
are taxed to contribute to the funds of the house of refuge 
for the reformation of juvenile delinquents. Thus a sum 
of 8,000 dollars is voted to it from the " passenger- 
fimd,'' since the destitution of immigrants has been shown 
to be, through exposure of children, an occasion of their 
Toin. The excise has to furnish about 4,000 dollars, 
and is reimbursed by a tax imposed upon those who 
apply for license to sell spirits, &c., of 1^ dollar above 
the original sum specified by law. On the same prin- 
<dple, every theatre pays 500 dollars, and every circus 
250 dollars. Thus the taxes on the sources of corruption to 
youth, amount annually to about 15,000 or 16,000 dollars^ 
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and form a large forced contribution towards the cost of 
reformatian. 

The school opened with 3 boys and 6 girls in 1825, 
and consisted of 340 boys and 70 girls last year^ 1852. 
Since the commencement^ 5^318 young persons have been 
admitted into this reformatory institution. 

syitna. The discipline is of the same Christian character, and 

based on the same paternal spirit, on which the routine 
of all similar establishments in Europe and America is 
conducted. Children are committed by the authorities 
to the school, and may be retained, if necessary, during 
the whole period of their minority. But whenerer re- 
formation is supposed to haye been effected they are 
apprenticed, or have situations found them by a com- 
mittee expressly formed for the purpose. The masters, 
who imdertake the employment of these reformed lads, 
are sanctioned to do so by the legislature. As the in- 
mates are called the '^family," so the committee en- 
deavour, with parental solicitude, to retain some hold 
upon them by epistolary correspondence, even long afker 
they are scattered over the country. In these respects 
this establishment approaches very near to that established 
at Mettrai in France, which will come under our notice 
in due time. 

Beiuits. The success with which the system has beien crofWHed 

is gratifying to a high degree. The following statement 
was lately quoted in the House of Parliament. It is an 
extract from the Report for 1851 of the House of Bjefagd 
at Philadelphia : — " Of 4,897 boys and girls recdved 
into the New York House of Refuge, previous to Janualrjr 
1st, 1849, it is believed that three-fourths have bemi 
saved from ruin and reformed. Of the condition of the 
2,250 inmates received into the Philadelphia House of 
Refuge, previous to January 1st, 1849, quite as &vourable 
a report would be fully warranted.'' 
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We may just observe in passings that the aaylmn, 
situated on an island in the harbotor of Boston^ is in- 
t^ed for destitute children, who are there taught indus- 
trial occupation. From seyenty to eighty boys are there 
educated, and thus preserved from the ruin incident upon 
select. 

The refcxrmatory establishment at Westborough was west- 
erected in the year 1848-1849, by the munificence (as ^'''''''*^^- 
idready stated) of a private individual, and the State- 
grant which it called forth. This extensive establishment 
stands in the midst of a farm of some 200 to 300 acres, 
most of which is in an uncultivated state. The number 
of inmates, at the time of the visit of the Rev. £. L. 
Carpenter* were 300 inmates of both sexes, f divided 
into four classes, according to their progress in reforma- 
tion. A distinctive garb, '^but not a very peculiar or 
ignominious dress,'^ is worn by the scholars who work, or 
leam, in silence. Various industrial arts and domestic 
aooomplishments, with out-door labour, are the subjects 
of instruction, imder competent male and female employes 
of the establishment. 

The institution is furnished with scholars from the How f«r. 

"1 jf * 'iji* J r J jj. nished with 

ranks of juvenile delinquents, who are sentenced to ammates. 
(diort course of imprisonment with a course of training 
and reformation in the institution. The sentence of 
imprisonment is kept in abeyance, being conditional, and 
incurred only if the minority is passed through without 
reformation. In cases of success the trustees have the 
power of apprenticing the lads. *' The farmer or the 
tradesman who takes them, assumes the liability; but if 
the boy is unmanageable, he is returned to the school, 
and, if necessary, to prison.'^ 
A compulsory power is possessed over " habitual Law of 

•^ X compulsion. 

* Speech at Conference at Birmingham, 
f Under sixteen years of age. 
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I 

1 

truants and children not attending school, mihont anjr i 
regular or lawful occupation, growing up in ignorance^ | 
between the age of six and fifteen years/' The thirf j 
section of an " Act concerning truant children and 
absentees fix)m school/' provides, that " the justices of . 
the peace, or other judicial officers, shall, in all cases 
at their discretion, in place of the fine aforesaid (ft 
penalty not exceeding twenty dollars), be authorized to 
order children, proved before them to be growing vf in 
truancy, and without the benefit provided for them by 
the law, to be placed for such periods of time as they m»y 
deem expedient, in such institution of instruction, or 
house of reformation, or other suitable situations, as may 
be assigned or provided for the purpose/' 

PriaeipiM. It is scaxccly necessary to add, that the whole ooone 
of education, industrial training, and the reformatory 
curriculum, are based upon solid, moral, and religioitt 
principles. In America they have not only imitated 
our city missions, but outstripped us in having, as at 
Boston, a missionary exclusively devoted to the juvenile . 
. population of the city. 

Franw. § 6. Bccrossiug the Atlantic, we shall find our neighs 

hours in the old world similarly occupied in solving ihe 
problem of juvenile depravity. The '^ salle d^oMes " in 
Paris have already passed under our notice, as recent at- 
tempts at the adoption of preventive measures throughout 
the municipal juvenile population of Prance. 

M.Demetz. A M. Dcmctz, a Prcuch judge, whose heart was too 
tender to inflict imprisonment on a child ; and whose ccm- 
science was too sensitive to allow his participating in the 
act that he knew devoted a yet innocent child to a 
criminal's life, and a criminal's death; forsook his emdup 
ments to shelter the child from his lawless seducers and 
legalized destroyers. In conjimction with a few whose 
minds sympathized with him on this important topic of 
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Qie day^ this noble-minded individual . formed an assoeia- 
tioii under the denomination of " Societe Patemelle," and Society 
iBcreataally established " La Colonie Agricole/^ at Mettrai, 
ill the vicinity of Tonrs. In January 1840, a selection 
finmi various French gaols was made, and thus the first 
■et of scholars introduced into this novel school of re- 
ftnnation. At first men looked on sceptically. Society 
■toed aloof, and raised objections that nothiag but a suc- 
QOKfol experiment could explode. While it remained a 
tiieory. Government withheld its support. Within eighteen 
months, however, the president had to report that ^^ its 
anocess is no longer contested,^^ and now that palpable 
molts were presented, the illustrious founder sought that 
sjrmpathy and co-operation to which a triumphant experi- 
ment was justly entitled. '^ Government," was the na- 
tural thought of M. Demetz, ^^ which ought to lend itself 
to no hazardous project, nor endanger existing order by 
Utopian schemes, but whose province it is to aid realized 
MemptSj can no longer withhold from us its co-operation." 
.That co-operation was not long refused, and a discriminat- 
ing public was not slow in testifying its approbation by 
establishing in various parts of France institutions on the 
same model, which now number twelve or thirteen. More 
than 2,000 juvenile prisoners are now being trained in 
these agricultural colonies, all of which have originated 
•i>d are in part sustained by private benevolence. 

The institution at Mettrai is a large establishment em- Description. 
bracing ten separate houses; each of which has accom- 
modation for three masters and forty boys, a night refiige 
(ff ragged dormitory, a normal school for the training 
of masters for it, and for similar reformatory schools 
throughout France \ and, in fine, every office necessary to 
such a training establishment. 

It is obvious that the first desideratum was a class of Normal 
persons who should be qualified in heart and mind to 
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• undertake and carry out the grand and sublime views of 

the founder. For this purpose M. Demetz commenced 

Hasten, with the normal school. The master^ who is called ^* pere^' 

ra^! ' with two assistants^ lives among the forty selected to form 
his ^^ family y^' and associates with them rather than ndes 
over them ; seeking to be loved and respected rather than 
feared and hated. This sympathy with them^ and assist- 
ing to learn and reform instead of coercing to obedience 
and order^ with a high religious aim pervading the whole 
framework and organization of the school^ result — and 
cannot but result, so long as Providence is a verity — ^in the 
highest motives, pure desires, and a taste for social order 
and domestic happiness, on the part of the once wretched 
outcasts, and now youths for the first time regarded as 
creatures of God. Men herded tc^ether in masses are 
often in solitude, at least for all good influences. This 
division and subdivision is a wise arrangement, and is, at 
the same time, true to nature. Not only is an intimate 
connection formed among the scholars under circumstances 
calculated to develop human sympathies and instincts of 
the higher kind ; but a sense of personal responsibility, 
which is lost when all are responsible, and a noble feeling 
of emulation, are formed among the masters themselves, 
which could not be possible were there no sense of 
individuality. 

System. The systcm of interesting the juvenile band itself is 

equally worthy of M. Demetz. To obtain their voluntary 
co-operation^ they are allowed to elect monthly two of 
themselves, under the sanction, and subject to the ap- 
proval, of the pire. The youths, thus selected, have 
the title, for the time being, of ^^frhres aines" Thus 
the rules, which are unusually strict, minute, and nu- 
merous, are seldom exposed to dishonour. In rewarding, 
and inflicting punishments, which are few, simple and 
nuld^ the suffrages of the family of brothers are taken^. 



To promote creates no envy; to chastise endangers not 
their aubordination, and fosters no foul spirit of revenge. 
The only severe punitive act is expulsion from the in- 
stitution, which is synonymous with recommitment to 
the gaol. 

After a satisfactory course of three years, situations are coupietim 
foundj or rather, are offered in greater numbers than can be 
accepted for the reformed, and, perhaps, converted youths. 
A patron is found for each in the neighbourhood where he 
is engaged or employed, who kindly watches over his 
prot^e, and reports twice a year to his former instructors 
and benefactors. From these documents lists are made 
out, which are suspended fi-om the walls of his former 
refuge. A ring with some appropriate motto or device is 
presented at the age of twenty to the virtuous, while those 
who relapse into their former vices are either subjected to 
a further reformatory course, or returned to the prisons 
whence they were originally taken. In cases of sick- 
ness, waut of employment, or destitution, these young 
persons return as to a home, until an opening is pre- 
sented. 

From such an organisation, marked with consummate Ruuiu. 
ability : from such men, imbued with the Spirit of Him 
who said, " The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted; to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind; 
to set at liberty them that are bruised " — from such an in- 
stitution what can be expected but transcendent success ? 
" Since the first establishment of the institution iu 1839 
there have been received 521. The number of present in- 
mates is 348, leaving a remainder of 173, Of these, 17 
have died; 12 have been sent back to their prisons for mis- 
conduct; 144 have been placed out in various situations in 
the world. Of the 144 thus placed out, 7 have relapsed into 
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crime, 9 are of doobtful diaracter, and 128 are oondoctiiig 
themsdyes to the {bll satkfiiction of the directors/' * 

It is gratifying to learn, that of those placed out in 
situations, so few relapse into their former yioes, that the 
number does not exceed fire per cent, on the reformations. 
Its triumph has been acknowledged in the highest 
quarters. — " Our duty/' is the confession of a Frendi 
Select Committee, " is simply to state, that in the opinion 
of all the best obsenrers who have visited it, whether 
foreigners or Frenchmen — an opinion in which firom our 
own personal obsenration and experience, we entirely con- 
cur — ^the problem of the reformation of juvenile offenders 
by agricultural labour, under a strict system of discipline 
and kindness, is completely solved" t 
Other In the nature of things there seems nothing to be de- 

•cbooifl. sired beyond this French institution. Doubtless ex- 
perience will continue to expand and develop the powers 
of this reformatory school. Little more, therefore, re- 
mains than to glance at the establishments of the kind 
existing on the continent, which have not yet been 
noticed. Those, of which the author possesses any 
information, will not require any extended notice, and 
will be found to exist chiefly in the Prussian dominions, 
in Holland, and Germany. It will be remembered that 
the former two countries stand high in the statistics 
of education; there being one pupil to every six of the 
population of the former, and about one to every eight 
Hoiiaud. of the latter in 1831. In Holland children are not com- 
pelled, as in Prussia, to attend some one school or 
other. But '' the poor are not allowed any relief firom 
public funds, unless they send their children to the 
^Armen' (or free day schools for the poor), and this 
• 

• See Beformatory Schools, pp. 325 — 328. 
f Appendix to Col. Jebb's Report, 1852. 
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forma a perfectly sufficient inducement."* "All the cliil- 
dren in Holland may not, indeed, be at school at any 
given time, hut every one goes to school at some time ; 
and, therefore, there are none without education, Tliia 
result ia aenaibly observed in the aspect of the Dutch 
towna. You aee no bands of loose and disorderly children 
in the streeta, such as offend the eye in the lower parts of 
almost every large town in Britain." In consequence, duicl 
juvenile delinquency exista in a mild form, and is, indeed, deprm 
a small matter in Holland. The following questions and 
answers, which are extracted from the same pamphlet, will 
be interesting to the reader of this work : — " And are 
these the whole of the male juvenile criminals of Hol- 
land?" I inquired of the official who conducted us. 
"They are." "What is their number?" "At present 
there are 95, but sometimes there are a few more and 
sometimes less ; the highest number ever in the house was 
116, and the lowest number 84." "Are there no boys or 
lada in confinement in the prisons of the provincial 
towns?" "No, none except such aa are confined for a 
day or two for petty offences; aU regularly convicted 
offenders and vagabonds, and who evidently require in- 
struction and moral discipline, are sent to this place." 
" May I ask," pursuing the conversation, " how many 
prisoners you have out of Rotterdam alone ? it is a bustling 
town of 80,000 inhabitants, and yields, I suppose, a pretty 
large crop of delinquents?" "The number of prisoners 
belonging to Rotterdam is four." " Do you mean to say 
that only four boys have been taken up for committing 
depredations in this large town ? " "I can assure you. 
Mynheer," was the reply, "that we seldom have more 
than four or five boys or lads from this city." 
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Rotterdam The institution where the above dialogue took idaee is 
jttrraiie the great central prison at Rotterdam for male jnyenile 
criminals. The large and phun edifice is known as '^ the 
spin-house^^^ from the circumstance of spinning once 
having formed the chief task-work of the inmates. '^ Here 
are confined all the boys and lads under eighteen years of 
age who have been convicted of crime in any part of Hol- 
land. ' It contains no young female criminals^ theste 
being confined in a similar establishment at Amsterdaa^i, 
while all the older criminals are^ as I believe, sent to cer^ 
tain penal settlements in a remote part of the country .'' 
Sytton The principles on which the establishment is conducted 

are as follows: — ^Turnkeys or guards dressed in uniform have 
the charge of the institution ; which &ct^ with the uniform 
of the delinquents^ ^^ consisting of a coarse linen jacket, 
buttoned up to the throaty trousers of the same material, 
woollen stockings^ and wooden shoes,^^ imparts too mudi 
of a prison air^ and savours too little of a reformatory 
school to be to our liking. No chaplain is appointed, but 
an efficient master, of " mild but firm demeanour/' under- 
takes^ with the assistance of ^^ one of the best behaved and 
most advanced pupils^ and also a lad from the town/' the 
moral and intellectual training of the scholars. Arrange- 
ments^ however, are made by which the youths of various 
creeds have religious instruction, at stated intervals, £rom 
their own religious teachers. 

In the industrial department, where various handicrafts 
are taught, the youths are " classified into three divisions, 
indicated by a particular mark in their dress ; and their 
treatment and comfort partly depend on the industry they 
exercise in their allotted employment. Those who are 
promoted to the third, or best division, fore allowed small 
payments for over- work, and are at liberty to smoke, and 
to purchase small luxuries from a shop within the court- 
yard. The payments are in zinc coins, which can circu.- 
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late, only witlim the gaols ; tMs prevents tke prisoners 
from making an improper use of their money, and what 
they aave is changed for the ordinary money of the 
country when they are released from confinement.-" 

"Upon discharge the youths are apprenticed, or situations •*«" 
are found for them : and for two or three years " they cou- 
tinne, to a certain extent, under the surveillance of the 
police or of functionaries connected with the prison." 
Upon inquiry it was found that " bnt few " return to the 
establishment after they have been dismissed. 

On the whole, therefore, it would appear that the mild- obiennmn. 
ness of juvenile delinquency and the paucity of criminal 
cases have rendered it less necessary to adopt extraordinary 
expedients in Holland than in JVance, England, and Ame- 
rica. While some suggestions may.be conveyed by a 
review of the Rotterdam Juvenile Prison (for such it is, 
and nothing more), it is plain that we have higher models 
to imitate in our own and foreign lands. Should it be 
found impracticable to influence the legislature bo as to 
rescue the child of crime entirely out of the grasp of the 
prison functionary, the Rotterdam institution may serve as 
the basis of our appeal. The entire separation from adult 
criminals, the industrial training, the gradual preparation 
for honest dealing with zinc coins, and the provision made 
upon discharge, are features of Dutch imprisonment of 
juvenile delinquents that contrast with our judicial treat- 
ment to our national dishonour. 

In Berlin there exists an institution of a reformatory Bmiin, 
character, which is conducted by an individual of no pre- 
tensions, but of a noble spirit. This establishment is sup- 
ported by, as it originated in, private benevolence. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 100 vagrant, destitute, 
and, in some instances, criminal children. Under the 
piom and disinterested labours of its founder, Kopf, many 
juveniles of both sexes have been either educated and 
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KaiMnkent, trained^ or reformed and placed in situations. At Kaisen- 
Uttuberg. kerst^ on the Bhine^ a similar institution exists^ wUdi 
was established by a clei^man^ Pastor Friedner^ and, in 
part, is designed for the reformation of female delinquenti. 
At Duisberg, a kindred establishment, under the charge of 
Mr. Hermon, who is assisted by voluntary teachers, as in 
our ragged schools, affords a reformatory course to youths 
anxious to reclaim their lost character. These aie. 
establishments necessarily on a limited scale, but, con- 
ducted on the principles of Christian benevolence, are de- 
serving of universal imitation. But, after the institutions 
already noticed, they present nothing distinctive or re- 
markable to require a particular investigation into the 
nature and mode of criminal treatment observed. With a 
hasty glance we proceed to notice two interesting estaUiEih- 
ments, with which this chapter is to conclude; the one 
being, as those above mentioned, in Prussia, and the other 
in Germany. 

In the heart of the Prussian manufacturing district 
there are two picturesque and flourishing towns, Elberfeld 
iind Dusseldorf, separated from one another by about half 
a day^s journey. An ancient monastery, known by tie 
name of Dusselthal, stands near to these towns. The de- 
vastations of war had deprived numbers of children of 
their natural protectors, and turned them loose upon, the 
world. Some of them had become absolute savages or 
wild children of the woods, subsisting on roots and herbs 
when not able to beg or steal. One of these, about 
thirteen years of age, could give no account of his early 
history. His ^^most pleasant recollections seemed to be 
his familiarity with the Westphalian swine,'' by which he 
was in part suckled, as others have been or are said to 
have been by more ferocious animals. 

The deplorable circumstances of these deserted children 
drew out the sympathies of Count Yon der Becke, a noble- 
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man by nature as well aa aristocratic connections. Hia 
father united with him to throw open their own dwelling- 
houBe to a few of these wretched beings. Eventually, by 
the sacrifice of personal property and the assistance of 
friends, the Abbey of Dusselthal was purchased as an DoMtiibai. 
asylum and school. Some 200 individuals form the 
family of this philanthropist, over whom he has watched 
with a degree of assiduity that has made serious ravages 
upon his own health. 

The management of such children was a still more diffi- sjitem. 
cult undertaking than that of simply criminal youths, 
"To gaia their affections without indulging their early 
vicious propensities, was no easy task ; but until this was 
accomplished, nothing could be done cffectuaDy for re- 
claiming such wayward vagabonds. The training is tliree- 
fold; and while the object of each division is distinct, they 
are all three carried on together in harmony with one 
another. lu the industrial department, mechanical apti- 
tude, and such practical habits as may tend to secure a 
livelihood, are aimed at ; in the mental departmeut, an en- 
_deavour is made to develop the powers of the understand- ■ 
ing, and impress it with rehgious truths. The moral ■ 

department is conducted so as to awaken the conscience, 
to inspire the love of God, and to open the heart for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit."* 

The success attendant upon this godlike enterprise may Retuitt. 
be gathered from the following extract; which we give, 
moreover, as indicative of the temper and disposition of 
him who presides over the inmates of the Abbey of Dus- 
Belthal : — " Come," is the enthusiastic appeal of the Count 
.... "come and see what the compassion of God has 
already done for this little flock, once wild, corrupted, 
debased beyond conception, sunk almost beneath the level 
of the brutes. Oh, come and admire the wonderful 
• " lUuutrBtions ot Pftilh." 
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transforming power of the Gospel, which of these fierce 
lions^ cubs hath made tame meek lambs. Come and 
rejoice over the modesty and obedience they evince ; Hieir 
love and attachment, not only to their teachers and bene- 
factors, but even to strangers. See their industry^ ac- 
tivity, and desire to be useful. Come, listen to the har- 
monious songs with which they praise their Creator and 
Redeemer, and hear from their tender lips their gratula- 
tions over their deliverance. Especially come, cA, come 
and unite with us in prayer and thanksgiving to our Lord 
and Saviour, who has never left himself without a witness 
among his creatures." 
Bai^en A vcry similar institution exists at the village of Horn,, 

about three miles firom Hamburgh, but within the jurisdic- 
tion of that city. Instead of the Abbey at Dusseldori^ 
here existed ^^a one-story straw-roofed house .... a 
* smutty cottage," standing in about an acre of land, 

"covered with sprawling bushes, ditches, hillocks/' &c. 
This spot and shed were taken possession of by Mr. J. H. 
Wichera. ITichem in 1833, and converted into the institution now 
enjoying a world-wide reputation, under the name of 
'^ Rauhen Haus," as a reformatory school for those who 
have been brought up in the haunts of vice in Hie neigh- 
bouring city. After necessary preparations, fourteen 
"yoimg vagabonds," firom five to eighteen years of age^ 
were introduced into " the fold of his family circle." This 
'^ day of small things" has passed away. Additions ha^e 
been made to their little establishment, which is now de- 
scribed, by a recent visitor, as a '^ cottage-village of boy- 
famUies, with workshops and dwelling-houses, a little 
chapel, a wash and drying house, a printing-office, a bake- 
house," and every other convenience requisite to the woik- 
ing of the training apparatus. This interesting groop 
comprises about twelve buildings of various capacity, and 
difiering according to the use made of them respective^. 
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cottage has its little garden^ and a plot of ground 
recreation. A little stream of water^ meandering 
fldranigli the property^ adds to the charms of the little spot 
lAich yields to none ia those thrown around it by sublime 
Ipililanthropy. 

The characters Mr. Wichem had to deal with may be inmates, 

• I A iij * ±* • T • 1' character of. 

conceiyed^ as from the description given by various parties^ 
** the scum and ofif-scouring of a great commercial town ; 
m species of human vermin^ bafiSing the power of the 
aEDthorities to suppress ; hardened veterans in some ioiqui- 
tpOB practice^ or malicious disposition^ such as had been 
ponounced or regarded as iucorrigible — one of whom, 
tiioiigh only in his twelfth year, had been convicted by the 
police ninety-three times.^^ 

The reader, if ever sceptical as to the power of penal or Besuits. 
le fix rmatory schools, by this time will take it for granted 
lliat incalculable good has been achieved at Rauhen * 

Haus^ when informed in general terms that the once- 
hardened wretches have, with their own hands, transformed 
, die single cottage into a large establishment, accommo- 
[ dating seventy boys and twenty-five girls, and converted 
llle barren patch of earth into a thriving reformatory set- 
dnient. During the great fire at Hamburgh, these 
adepts at vice, let alone, would have contributed to the 
horrors and ruiu of the devouring element. History, 
bowever, has left on record, that the inmates of Rauhen 
Haas formed the most daring and efBicient assistants to 
like city fire brigade. 

Thus have we completed a general survey of ragged and ConduBion. 
industrial schools ; of dormitories and training establish- 
ments; of reformatory and penal reformatory schools; as 
emrting in England, Scotland, America, France, Prussia, 
Holland, and Germany. Surely we have found out a 
&voarable answer to the question proposed at the head of 
this chapter: Is there no way to bring home a wandering 
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sheep but by worrying him to death f Reader, recall tiift 
multitudes who have been, within the last twenty yean, 
snatched as brands firom the burning. Think not only d 
the temporal gain to myriads that has been reaped by 
means of these few establishments of mercy — ^look highefr 
still. '^ Brethren^ if any of you do err firom the tratii, 
and one conyert him, let him know that he who convertetli . 
the sinner from the error of his way, shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of sins/' 

The world has had a line of heroes, whose names history 
has emblazoned with blood and fire, or whose memory tbe 
votaries of fame have embalmed in the traditions n&d 
rhymes a nation loves to hear. But have you seen 1^ 
scroll of fiime, where stand engraved the names of Baikes, 
Pounds, Wilson and Nash ; of Watson, Bushton, Wri^t, 
and Demetz ; of Kopf, Friedner, Wichem, Hermon, ani 
Yon der Beck? Loc^ not for these under the domes ipni 
firetted roofs of temples made with hands. But see, the | 
vault of heaven is bespangled and brilliant with ftw 
glory. For the Lord of all power and mi^t, ao4 tbo 
fountain of honour, has declared of such, that ''tbcy 
shine as the brighlaiess of the firmament,'^ and hepMMe 
they have turned many unto righteousness ''as tb^ fltiMB 
for ever and ever.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

«4tBMENT OF OBJECTIONS^ OBSTACLES^ AND INDISPENSABLE 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

** 8fAke I not unto yon saying, Do not sin against the child, and ye 
would not bear? Therefore behold also his blood is required. We are 
wily gnilly concerning our brother in that we saw the anguish of his 
iMd Irhen he besought us, and we would not hear. Therefore is this 
ooine i^on us.*'— Gen. xlii. 21, 22. 



4 1* In the preceding chapter we have kept out of sight Bemarki. 
fffffawTi grave considerations. Many things of the nature 
4i the qumstio vexata have been r^arded as questions that 
Isfe been set at rest. Many difficulties that are found in 
Inetice have been passed over as if they were not palpable 
to us. We have not, however, been evading the difficulties 
that beset our path. On the contrary, we have been 
aflowing them to accumulate that, when all together, if 
{NMsible, we may annihilate them at one blow, or be over- 
wkelnded in the attempt. 

Hie most serious objections that have been ui^edon our objeetioiii 
consideration, as we went firom place to place inspecting 
these remarkable institutions of the day, are those that 
refer, first, to the interference with parental rights and 
responsibilities, the encouragement given to vice, the in- 
jury done to the honest but struggling tradesmen ; and, 
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secondly^ those that refer to the dMculties of a legal cha- 
racter ; and^ thirdly^ those that refer to obstacles that iriD 
arise of a pecuniary nature. 

Had we commenced with these objections^ they would 
have appeared very formidable^ at least to the inexpe- 
rienced. But the advantage of persevering in our phihui- 
thropic tour^ notwithstanding the inconveniences and 
obstacles that were said to be in anticipation^ is this^ that 
they have been overcome one after another^ as most satis- 
factorily proved by the fact that our journey is aocom- 
plished in safety and comfort. 

When a plan is proposed for the good of suffering hu- 
manity^ a very common objection is, '' good as a theory, 
but it will be found beset with difficulties that will render 
it impracticable in practice.^* Now who urges the objec- 
tion ? A theorist himself. Has he tried it ? Nay, has 
he bestowed half the mental toil you have done to plan 
and propose? And, it is obvious, that from this class 
alone will come the objector, whose fears are pi^l^P&Uy as 
groundless as he asserts your hopes to be. For the practical 
men are those who have thought and achieved thek 
thoughts, in the shape of the ragged school, the industrial 
school, the night refuge and dormitories, and the penal 
reformatory establishments, that honour both the old and 
the new world. 

We are not, however, disposed thus summarily to dis- 
miss the still important questions broached by the objeo- 
tors to our modem expedients to rescue the outcasts of 
society. As one of the most important, we will take up 
the discussion of the right to compel to school, and detain 
till children stay of their own accord. It may, however, 
be premised that this objection can be levelled at only a 
part of the institutions whose claims on the public it is our 
desire to plead. For, while the institutions in Aberdeen 
fmd Glasgow, in Boston, and Westborough, and Mettrai, 
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'aie in the possession of certain legal powers; there are 
oUier institutions^ as in London, Prussia, and Hamburgh, 
where, without the least legal sanction, unequivocal and 
surprising results have been presented to the pubUc notice. 
The only difference is, that establishments entirely based 
upGD. the voluntary attendance and •continuance, allow 
-diildren to run a full career in crime, corrupting and de- 
stroying, till, weary of doing mischief, they choose to seek 
restoration to happiness and weU-doing. Such help, 
therefore, comes too late to do extensive good. If such be 
allowed to be an impartial view of the case, still the ques- 
tions reverts, '^ But what right have we to compel the child 
*to attend, if either he or his parent be a recusant party ?^' 
To this question we address ourselves. 

• § 2. We reply first, that firom time immemorial the ciasnfled. 
principle, in one or two particular applications, has been 
granted and universally acted upon. But as precedent 
will not justify every action, we reply, secondly, that for 
•the speedy and complete suppression of juvenile delin- 
•quency compulsoiy power, vested in the proper hands, is 
absolutely necessary. And, again, as precedent may be 
-set aside, and necessity laughed at as imaginary, or de- 
nounced as a plea based upon the principle of doing evil 
that good may come, we reply, thirdly, that compulsory 
power, in certain cases, may be exercised righteously and 
in harmony with the most enlightened views of the liberty 
of the subject. 

The power is already possessed, and exercised without CompaiM 
scruple and without evil consequences, as the sole result of lued. 
that power. From what has been advanced in Chapter 
III. of the divine origin of parental authority, it wiU be 
conceded, that great care and delicacy should be observed 
.in every act of interference between the parent and the 
child. Our first and general object should be not to 
weaken, but to strengthen a sense of parental responsi-* 
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bility^ on the one hand, and filial attachment and respeek 
on the other. This must not only be a prominent featon^ 
but the grand aim, of every endeavonr to elevate the juve- 
nile portion of the commnnity. But be it obtsierved, thal^ 
in some cases, existing compulsory power is seriously sub- 
versive of these important principles ; that, in others, oo 
evil arises firom such interference ; and that, lastly, ilte 
action of such legislative interference, where it is seen in 
operation, is productive of unmixed good. 
o«i»w» A writer intimately acquainted with the dangeroofe 
popoiation. classes of Londou, makes the following striking remarks ^^ 
'^ Considering the vast increase of the population, did a prb^ 
portionate criminal condition exist at present, the securi^ 
of life and property would, indeed, be imperiled. In the 
reign of Richard II., the population of London was esti- 
mated at 37,000. At the present time the criminal popu- 
lation of London, includiog bad characters of both sexes, 
may be estimated at least as doubling the total populaticm 
in the reign named. This mass of villany of every de- 
scription is only held in check, under Providence, by the 
presence of a most efficient police force.''* 
(JwTiction. When, however, the simimary jurisdiction of the police 
magistrates was extended to reputed thieves, loud cries 
were raised against the act, as incompatible vfith the 
liberty of the subject. But, as the ^' Edinbui^h Review" 
observes, had not " common sense prevailed over the 
liberty of the subject,'' what would property hare been 
worth in the great city ? Is not conviction an interference ? 
Is not imprisonment and transportation interference betweoi 
the parent and the child whom we have forced from hh 
father's house, and sent to the ends of the earth ? Not 
only does the law ignore the very existence of a child 
as a minor, and thus deprives him of the privil^res 
allowed to the adult ; but it has, and justly, restricted the 

• Yandeikiste. 
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flndest govermnent ought to see that this (parental) claim 
4oe$ not degenerate into bondage. The services of a child^ 
at a seasonably appointed age^ should become his own; 
Hie State may have a yet more delicate function to dis- 
charge. In this country there is a tribunal which has 
sometimes interposed between the reckless and vicious 
pinnrait and the injured child. The equity of the proceed- 
' ing is not arraigned.^^ Our Court of Chancery takes the 
h^ of an estate and makes it its ward. Ought there to 
be no such interference with a poor child^ bom only to 
inCuny? Surely the difference of gold and title cannot 
destroy the analogy. And yet^ even allowing that it is 
to keep intact the property endangered^ in the case of the 
former; some such provision should be made in order that 
a shield may be thrown over the interest the community 
has in the child^ though poor^ and the common property 
of the State that would otherwise be imperiled. 

By the Poor Law Act we compel the. parent to feed the Poor-uwt. 
offifpring^ if in circumstances to do it. But where is this 
right ? The will of the rest of the community, which sees 
the inevitable burden that will be thrown upon it, either 
by taxation, vagrancy, or theft. Would it then be a 
strange, a novel, an unprecedented act, to compel the 
child to school, lest as a truant he beg and steal, or to 
compel the parent to support him in whole, or in part, at 
sdhool, knowing the injury that else would eventually be 
inflicted upon society? The cases are, indeed, parallel, 
unless we think, that to starve the body, through neglect, 
be a less evil than to deprave and demoralize the mind of 
the child through ignorance, or vicious indifference. 

If the feelings of the parents are questioned on the Parental 
nliitter, we woXamestl/adTOcate thesacredness of the»Sf 
poor man's paternal feelings. But when does such a 
state exist? When the child is trained, systematically 
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educated^ and even tortured, to a virions life ? Where i 
the parental in the breast of the fiftther^ or the mother^ 
who hires ont the deformed child for filthy Incre ? In no 
case^ most surely not in such cases^ are the feelings 0/ a 
parent to outweigh the interests of the child. Society 
itself has too great an interest at stake to forbear firom 
interference. 

If a parent from mental imbecility, physical incapacity^ 
or moral inaptitude, or, what is fearfully general, firom 
moral turpitude, has virtually lost his guardianship, or 
abandoned natural claims; then, in interposing, society 
does no violence to the man, in showing true kindness to 
the child. The following testimony is as true as it is 
shocking to our finer feelings : — " Though,^' says a chap- 
lain, " I have been in my present position for eleven years, 
I certainly do not remember eleven cases, nor half that 
number, in which the parent of a child, who had been 
committed to gaol, has come to me to express any anxiety 
about the welfare of his offspring. If they do fed any 
interest in the child, it is not an interest as to its wd&re, 
it is an interest only so far as that the child may be ser- 
viceable to their own ends, providing them with the means 
of living in idleness and committing depredations for that 
end.'' 

The subject has been forcibly stated by a writer in one 
of the periodicals of the day, and we need not apologise 
for reproducing it in these pages : — " Hitherto certain 
principles in human society have been taken for granted. 
For example, individual independence, perfect freedom, 
is usually considered to be the most valued possession. 
But as we see myriads who cannot take care of th^od- 
selves ; who habitually neglect to make any provision for 
the future; who recklessly turn their children adrifl; on 
the public ; who, from mental imperfection or some other 
cause, cannot keep pace, and, therefore, cannot compete 
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.with their more highly-gifted, or, at least, more perse- 
Tering neighbours; and who being so incompetent, or, at 
all events, so nnfortunate, fail to be supported through the 
agency of publicly levied rates, or by means furtively 
•acquired, the serious question may be propounded, whether 
individual freedom is really, and in every point of view, 
the blessing that it is supposed to be ? " 

While, however, such proposals deserve to be duly injonops i 
weighed, before our mind is made up; there can be no compoisorj 
•question on the point, that our present interference with 
.the criminal o&pring of careless, unfortunate, or vicious 
parents, is extremely injurious in its tendencies. " How 
do we act? The child becomes amenable to the law; 
what says the law to the parents? ^ You shall get rid 
. of the burden ; society will take it upon itself, and will 
put and maiotain the cbild in gaol.' And thus the 
parents get rid of the duty which God has cast upon 
them. Then comes the Christian community. Their 
plain duty was to have protected the child whose parents 
were neglecting him, and to take the wisest means they 
could to prevent him from becoming a criminal. By his 
being put into prison their responsibility is got rid of too. 
At last the State also gets rids of its responsibility, and the 
being who was once an innocent child, having become a 
man hardened in crime, is removed from this country, 
and sent to New South Wales, to contaminate and corrupt 
by his presence and practices an infant colony, which 
the mother country ought to have supplied with its best 
and purest blood. Surely, in all these things, we seem to 
have forgotten the exquisite philosophy of our religion, 
which calls on us to look upon our neighbour and his 
.children, as upon our own children and upon ourselves.'^ 

But, on the other hand, we propose no interposition. How 
as has be^n and will farther be shown, which will be 
likely to undermine any one natural or hallowed prin- 
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ciple. '' In my mind,'' says one offidally ccfnnected, 
both with the prison and the reformatoiy school, ''and 
I, here, as elsewhere, spelik the sentiment of those I 
represent, — ^the parent has abandoned his anHiority, and 
abdication must be followed by revolution. .... Hoe 
steps in the principle of coercion, which it behoves yoa 
and the public, and through you and the public, the 
Legislature, maturely to consider. When, either throng 
neglect, or perversion, the par^ital tutelage has beoi 
abused, or through misfortune it has failed — as when ^ 
£Either has done its best, but the child's nature resists Ids 
authority — ^we hold it to be the duty of society to sfcep 
in and prevent the child firom falling into ruin. 'Hie 
child must be taken under the protection of the puUic; 
he must be sent to the reformatory schools; not, how- 
ever, for two or three months only : he must be treated 
as if he had — ^what he most assuredly has — a dieadM 
disease upon him, and he must be kept under treatment 
until cured. The parental authority is gone; the boy 
leaves the home to which he owes nothing but his exist- 
ence, which has become a curse, and will be retained in 
school according to the sentence of the judge or the 
magistrate, by whom he was sent. Now it would not be 
wise for us to attempt such a violent change, as to call 
on the authorities so to firame the sentence in its form 
as to authorize the conductors of the school to detain the 
child till he is cured ; but when it is felt by the pubhe, 
that the boy is subjected to a treatment which confers an. 
inestimable blessing on him, both as to this life and that 
to come, then the term of sentence may be, without any 
shock to public feeling, extended to such a period as will 
give reasonable expectation that it will be long Plough 
to effect a thorough reformation." 

§ 3. The proposal, then, is not ^itirdy new. What is 
required is simply to alter the character of the compuMon 
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already used^ and to vest it in difiBerent hands. But is it 
alwolutely necessary to have such power? 

That there are certain classes of children who will not Neconty < 
attend^ experience has everywhere shown. That there is attendance 
a class of parents who profit by the vagrant and furtive 
habits of their children^ who would have to exchange a 
luxurious though vicious idleness^ for toil and industry if 
the children attended school^ are facts patent to the world. 
That a vagrant and out-door strolling Ufe has^ despite its 
privations^ a fascination not easily dispelled^ to the minds 
of those once inured to it^ is a matter not Open to question. 
That the vagrant wiU continue to tramp^ or if induced to 
attend at times^ will be a truant rather than a scholar ; 
that the vicious parent has a vested interest in juvenile 
delinquency^ and will therefore prevent the child^s attend- 
^ anoe^ being facts admitted^ because forced upon us by con- 
current and universal testimony ; the necessity of possessing 
a compulsory power seems to need no proof. At the con- 
ference at Birmingham a speaker from Scotland observed^ 
" Much has been said to-day^ and the importance of the 
question cannot be denied^ as to the policy of compelling 
the children to attend these schools. Hitherto our experi- 
enoe has shown us that no compulsion is necessary beyond 
the attraction of the three substantial meals. Most of 
them were previously unaccustomed to a regular supply of 
wholesome food; they soon learn its value^ and require 
no other inducement to return daily to their work and 
lessons/' The opinion as to the necessity is shown in this 
■entence by experience to be unfounded. But the over- 
iight is obvious. If these children did not return to their 
^ schools and lessons/' what could they do? They were 
tpld by Sheriff Watson " they would be whipped if they 
ran away from school to beg/'*^ and if any little sceptic in 
Sootch veracity put the words to the test^ the policeman met 

* Tlurd Anniia] Beport, pp. 14-16, Glugow Indoslml Schools. 
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him at every corner^ and at last took him per force back to 
the school. This is something like compulsion^ and we 
ask no more than the same^ or a modification of this same 
power. From what has been shown, vagrant children and 
others of the class prefer alternate starvation and surfeit to 
a "regular supply of wholesome food.'' And agam we 
have demonstrated that the thief spends his hundred a 
year, and that at these schools the annual cost of food is 
but 5/. For " attraction/' we suspect, should be substi- 
tuted some word suggesting a repelling force, somewhere 
in operation. The opinion of a man of great research and 
experience, combined with a gentleness of manner that 
made him a favourite of the youngest child in the schools 
he inspected, will be conclusive on this debated point. 
offlciii " And yet when both classes of ragged schools have done 
their utmost, it will be ' evident to all men,' in the words 
of the Citizens' Memorial to Edward VI., ' that b^gary 
and thievery do aboimd;' since there will still be a 
vagrant class selfishly using up their children merely as 
the companions and instruments of their vagabondage; 
' for there is as great a diflference,' says the first ordi- 
nance of Bridewell, in 1557, in terms which three centuries 
have not in the least invalidated, 'between a poor man 
and a beggar, as is between a true man and a thief. The 
poor man is he, whose age, or sickness oppresseth, or by 
losses, or otherwise, is beaten to the ground with necessity, 
which doth labour willingly to gain that which may be 
gotten so long as power and strength shall serve. The 
beggar is the contrary ; one who never yieldeth himself to 
any good exercise, but continually travaileth in idleness, 
training such youth as cometh to his or their custody, to 
the same tvickedness of life,' For these Bridewell was in- 
stituted, and our gaols must still provide; but for ' thie 
youth which cometh to their custody,' no sufl&cient provi- 
sion ever was, nor is yet, made; for though the ^ragged 
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schools make a direct movement at this class^ Us very 
vagrancy eludes their influence. They will raise up the 
widow's children and those of the poor ^ beaten down with 
necessity ' to the lowest depths of physical privation and 
moral depression^ but will not reclaim the 'outer bar- 
barians' perpetually hanging and preying upon the lower 
frontiers of civilized society, to the injury of the honest 
poor quite as much as to the annoyance of the luxuriously 
rich. These mil reject no help but that which the honest 
man often seeks in vain — education to enable his child to 
do without help. And it is the children of this class whom 
society is inevitably doomed to support, while it slowly 
grinds them down,"^ by its gigantic and indiscriminating 

agency for the supposed repression of crime Your 

lordship's co-operation with the home-ofl&ce (superintend- 
ing the departments of justice and police), under a sufficient 
legislative sanction, could alone accomplish such a work; 
and I have ventured upon its suggestion, merely because I 
am quite convinced, that neither ragged schools, nor 
courts of justice, alone and severally, can grapple with 
the rising flood of this disorder ; but that, jointly, they 
may accomplish a great and saving work, with sufficient 
moral security against mischief to the general economy of 
society, and in a manner consistent with the humanity of 
the age." * The sentiments of the writer quoted are well 
known as not open to the suspicion of a tendency to arbi- 
trary measures or unconstitutional power ; and, therefore, 
the expression of the necessity of possessing power to 
compel attendance at our ragged, industrial and reforma- 
tory schools, is the more conclusive. 

Inquiry at any of the schools designed for the class — univcraai 
the managers of which have neither a direct, nor an in- ®^p«"«"*^®- 
direct, i)ower to compel attendance or to detain — ^wiU 
result in statements of the withdrawal of children after a 

• Mr. Fletcher's General Report, 1848-9. ^ 
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temporary use (^ school instroctiaii^ sometimes to the extent 
of half^ or more than half the number at first assemUW 
together^ or of such irr^ular and fitful attendance as moie 
than neutralized the reformatory influence. And let us 
observe^ that when the school has no compulsory power tof 
good^ the vicious parent has immense influence for eviL " A 
man hardened in crime, gathers these children round him, 
and makes them his agents ; he sends them to beg, to pidL 
pockets, and teaches them how to do it; such instancy'' 
says the Chaplain of the Bath Gaol, " are known to me. 
He takes them to the very shops they are to rob, poinlB 
out the shoes they are to steal, the gown-pieces they aie 
to filch ; and being less expert than the adult, they aie 
discovered and thrown into prison. Thus while the dder 
villain escapes, the child begins his criminal life.'' In tte 
vast number of cases it is not poverty that can be pleaded. 
It is doubtless a great convenience to enjoy the proceeds of 
a cluld^s success in theft, and to have the consequenooi 
of failure, or detection, thrown upon the poor juvenile 
delinquent. There is no mystery in juvenile dehn.- 
quency. There is no complex machinery called for. 
Compel all children under certain circumstances to at- 
tend the school of virtue, as they are now forced to leam 
in the school of vice, and a vast difference will be p»- 
ceptible in the aspect of juvenile depravity in any givBB 
locality. 
Fannti § 4. Acoording to the Chaplain of the Preston House 

to rapport of Correction, and with reference to a manufacturing dijs- 
atsGhooL trict, ^'in the great majority of instances, the young crea- 
tures who have been allowed to run into crime had parent 
who were well able to secure for them a suitable training 
to industrious and moral habits. For some months .he 
k^ a particular account of the earnings of the fomilies to 
which our juvenile ojSenders belong. Taking ^ l^t fifty 
committals as sufficient to lead us to a general conclusion 
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^- the Bubgect/^ it is found " that of these young yietims 
-fff pmnsntal neglect — 

Sixteen belonged to families, most of which were Irish, passing through PreBtou. 
the neighbourhood, or recently settled in it, earning a pre- 
carious livelihood. 

live belonged to families earning from 10«. to 12. weekly. 

Eighteen „ „ „ „ \l. „ 2L „ 

Ten „ „ „ „ Zl, „ oU „ 

One „ „ „ upwards of 32. „ 

TWt n compulsory power over parents is required isAndmgaoi 
dually evident. It would be advisable to enforce the 
npport, whole^ or in part^ of both the imprisonment of 
such children^ while the practice continues^ and the sub- 
•equent education^ or reformation of their offspring. The 
teBtimony of another who possesses great experience on 
tlie subject will be sufficientji and is as follows : — " My 
opioion . . . . is^ that we shall never be able to reach 
fhift dass of juvenile offenders so as to operate effectually 
in diminishing their numbers^ imtil we make the parents 
fe^ and that through the pocket. They must be made to 
miderstand, by being required to contribute to the main- 
tespance of their children when they come within the grasp 
of the law^ that they cannot throw off with impunity the 
sacred obligations which the Almighty has imposed on 
eyeryparent.^^ There are parents who have been informed 
by the gaol authorities that their children were about to 
be discharged^ and at the same time requested to come 
and save them from the grasp '^ of the evil spirits^ always 
hoYering about the gates of the gaol.^' The answer would 
be incredible to one who has not read similar accounts to 
those given in our chapter on the sources of juvenile de- 
pravity — "They conldn^t awhile.^^ On the other hand^ 
there are parents whose heart and fortune are already 
broken^ because of the " prodigal son.'' On such the law 
would fall with unkind severity^ if juvenile imprisonment 

u 
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be continued. Nay, ftirtlicr, the enlightened parent wodd] 
justly complain — My child is bad, and you are going toj 
make him worse, and that at my cost. Surely, this k. 
" helping forward my aflSiction.'' No such consequence, 
however, would be developed by the law under the aban- 
donment of juvenile imprisonment and the substitution of 
the reformatory process. On the contrary, the parent 
' would view, with high satisfaction, the more than probaUe 
reformation of his lost one, before the last portion of his 
patrimony had been squandered away; and would become, 
doubtless, as liberal a contributor to the institution as he 
would become a warm advocate of the law of compulsion. 
Efflcacy The Only possible objection still to be ui^ed, as it 

Facta. ^ appears to us, is, that we are attributing much more to 
legislative enactments, or magisterial influence, than it is in 
the power of human laws to achieve. If, on the principle, 
that what has been secured, may, under similar circmn-- 
stances, again be accomplished, we are to try our proposal, 
then a simple reference to the statements made, and ihe 
tables given on pages 228 and 229 and elsewhere, will set at 
rest the question. 

The directors of our schools are almost universailly 
lamenting the want of a salutary check on truant haMts; 
or a restless roving disposition that has been growing with 
the growth of the limbs of the children they have to edu- 
cate j or are deploring the power, the baneful power, pos- 
sessed by vicious or ignorant parents, whose criminal 
practices or caprices become the occasion of the with- 
drawal of the children &om school, and their immediate 
introduction into a course that will assuredly lead to the 
gaol or the hulk. 

From every institution, whose reports we have yet seen, 
or of which we have any knowledge, there is an annual list 
of deserters. Some of these deserters, we find figuring in 
our criminal calendar. But, on the other hand^ firom an 
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[TiaUy large mimber of sources, we derive the assiirance 
kt no committal has ever been knoiyn to occur, of such 
^hcfjs as have completed the reformatory course. The 
I ^tepediency of the principle we think cannot but be con- 
[- • eeded. If so, we have to consider the equally important 
V:' question. Can it be reconciled with the ideas of a free and 
:: independent nation ? In avenging a wrong done to the 
'. community, the confinement in gaol is forcibly resorted to. 
.' The only difference between this plan, and that proposed, 
k, that the latter is merciful, while the former is as cruel, 
- as, for all desirable purposes, it has proved abortive. " Our 
present system is a premium upon persons in low life to 
make their children thieves.'^* Whereas, the system justifiable. 
. advocated, is designed to produce a sense of parental re- 
sponsibility, by showing the parents of the class under 
consideration, the personal consequences of neglect. It 
** has^ with great propriety, been proposed for discussion, 
"Whether a very careless parent ought not to be regarded 
as an accessory before the fact, and, if he should not have 
the means of maintaining his child, be punished himself, ^'\ 
Unquestionably more righteous and just would it be to 
treat some parents, or employers, as criminal, than their 
imfortunate victims who can scarcely distinguish between 
right and wrong. If the following statements are not 
exaggerations, and few are so unacquainted with facts as 
to think so, it is more than righteous ; it is the duty of 
society to interpose lietween the children and their cor- 
mptors. " I have foimd,'' says a City missionary, " ter- 
« rible ungodliness to prevail amongst the parents of juve- 
nfle delinquents. I cannot stain these pages with the 

accounts I could famish I could not remember 

how many times my. sleep has been hindered, and my 

* Evidence by Mr. Seijeant Adams before a committee of the House of 
Lords, 
•f Report of Conference. 
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mind racked, by the catalogue of hcHKnrs whidi has com 
to my knowledge during the Asf, or the tears I have ahei 
over the remembrance of this arcanum of all that is un- 
holy, unhappy, and wretched. After all that has beat 
written and said, I feel ftdly persuaded that, to the idmi 
of the higher and middle orders of England, it is yat an 

arcanum Children of tender age are sent out to 

thieve, to pass bad coin; girls sent upon the streets by their 
wretched parents; mere infants tauffht by their parents 
that there is no God ; taught most abominable words and 
actions, and such ways laughed at as wit. I loathe the 
task of multiplying such details, in remembrance of whidi 
my soul is exceedingly sorrowful.^^* 

Whatever may be the opinion formed by individnabi 
Christianity urges our interference : — " If thou forbear to 
deliver them that are drawn unto death, and. those that 
are ready to be slain ; if thou sayest. Behold, we knew it 
not ; doth not he that pondereth the heart, consider, and he 
that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it ? and shall not 
he render to every man according to Ids worksP^^f If the 
child, " has parents neglecting him, in contempt or in 
ignorance of their duties, or if their turjHtude has joacn 
to the height of perverting his innocent and trothfbl 
mind, it is the duty of society to interpose ; for aldiQUgb 
society does, and even ought to, respect parental autliio- 
rity; yet, when that sacred trust is abandoned or per* 
verted, it becomes the duty of society to take the place of 
the parent, and train up the child in the way he should 
go. Not that the parent should escape his pecuninrjc 
burden, because he has thrown off the duties which God 
and nature have cast upon him. We say no such thing; 
but we say, above all things, the helpless child must he 
cared for, physically, mordly and religiously. Then let 
society enforce the claim on the parent, not so much for 

• Vanderkiste. + Prov. xxiy. 11, 12, 
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pecuniary indemnification^ although that is by no means 
unimportant^ tzs to vindicate a great principle, that of pre- 
fcnting any man from obtaining a benefit out of his own 
immg-doing/' * 

. In conclusion, it should be remembered that the end of The end 

t- Uie .compulsory power desired is the securing an oppor- 

r * tonity to exercise a moral influence. No evil results could 

^ iaw- from such an addition to reformatory schools founded 

en the principles already recommended. We ask not 

fcmer to floff, as at gaol. We ask permission only to 

' witiidraw a child firom the cruelties of the cell; firom the 

demoralizing power of the dissolute parent; and to be 

'Mowed an opportunity to make hardened and ungovemed 

diildren feel that there is a " constraining ** power in 

Christian love. 

§ 5. There is, however, another class of objections, pouticai 
The fi)od given to the hungry is regarded as an objection- *"**®'^ 
able feature in many respects. They have sinned, and 
Buffier but just consequences. It is false sympathy, if it 
be not, indeed, presumptuous, to stand between the victim 
and a retributive providence. So argued those in the days 
of Jerusalem's trouble, who said, " Rase it, rase it, even to 
the foundation thereof t But another view was taken 
by Him, whose ''mercy rejoiceth over judgment.'' ''I 
am very sore displeased with the heathen that are at ease, 
for I was but a little displeased, and they helped forward 
the ^aiction.''} 

The objection here disposed of has assumed another 
form. "You can do nothing with the class;'' or, "You 
oan never make anything out of such wretches as enter 
our prisons,'' is a formula of objection abandoned alto- 
gether. Palpable success has silenced it. But the very 
thing pronounced impossible is now complained of aa^ being 

* Report of Conference. t Psalm cxxxvii. 7. 

X Zeeh* i. 15. 
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too good. '^ You are inverting the right order of things. 
You are taking a small^ isolated section of the communiiyi 
and attaching undue importance to their welfare. Nay, 
more than this. You are helping youths who have become 
felons into a better state of education^ into habits that give 
them greater fsicilities than those enjoyed by the children 
of the honest, industrious, but poverty-stricken parents.'' 
That we have not mistaken the meaning of the opposition, 
the following will show : — " I greatly dread/' said Lord 
Denman in 1847, " the eflfect of giving them benefits and 
pri^-ileges, which they could never have hoped for but 
firom the commission of crime. I am myself extremely 
jealous of the gratuitous instruction of the young felon in 
a trade, merely because he is a felon, and of the displace- 
ment of the honest man from employment, by his success 
in thus obtaining it." Surely it is our turn to complain. 
Does not the objection couched in the former part of the sen- 
tence amoimt to their reproaching us for doing in one direc^ 
tion, and that under disadvantageous circumstances, what 
they ought to have done in another ? Instead of objecting 
to the superior education of the ragged school and refor- 
matory institution, such ought to turn their attention to 
the improvement of their favourite schemes for the indus- 
trious, which are thus acknowledged to be in fault. 

The fear of "displacing honest men" is altogether 
groundless. We cannot charge the noble lord with an in- 
tention to assert the doctrine, that once a felon, ahoayt a 
felon should be our guiding principle. There is, however, 
a fallacy in the supposition. Honesty by itseK cannot 
displace honesty. The reformed felon has to contend with 
prejudices too many and too severe to allow us to indulge 
in such probability. If he ches in any case supplant, it is 
because of marked superiority, and the whole community 
gains by the change. But apart from this, is there not 
room enough for both? Has the shoeblack displaced any, 
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[belt that the class have cleaned some 200^000 boots last 
? But further, is not the emigrant vessel a universal 
id^nnct to our ragged schools ? And we need not pause 
to show how much better it is that the school should send 
an honest and industrious settler to the colonies than that 
the State should transport the idle and worthless felon to 
the penal settlement. 

It is, however, more worthy of consideration whether, as Enomrage- 
it is alleged, vice be or be not thereby encouraged. That it 
is not an imaginary result possible to the system of feeding 
and sheltering of the destitute, is but too broadly indicated 
in the casual wards of our union workhouses. As we have 
argued the principle at length, irrespective of particular 
institutions, we need do no more than to show that its 
action in our ragged and feeding day-schools is on the 
whole an unmixed good. 

First, however, it may be observed that feeding is abso- Feeding 
lately necessary in many cases* The class of children JJiotlteiy 
in question have either been '^getting their living,^^ q^. necessary. 
supporting in vicious and inglorious ease their miserable 
parents or employers. To take them to school by force, 
without such provision, is to take their bread and offer 
them a stone. On these groimds we feed our prisoners. 
We refer to it, however, only to show, as in the case of 
vagrants, who are fiimished with the shelter of the casual 
ward^ that the principle objected to is actually in opera- 
tion, and without opposition, where there is, indeed, a call 
for the stoutest constitutional resistance possible. Under 
the system observed by the directors of ragged and refor- 
matory establishments, no such evils result on the one 
hand ; and, on the other, a vast amoimt of good is seen to 
flow. 

The vagrant is fed and sheltered in the casual ward, and The "casual 
sent on, qualified by our legislative kindness, to beg with iiyurioiw 
more insolence than ever. But the probation, the disci- 
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pline, and the instruction accompanying the food ani 
shelter of these institutions^ check the practice and nndo- 
mine the disposition fostered by the casnal ward* Agiiiii 
the gaol contrasts with these feeding institutions, equally 
in favour of the latter. The coarse and simple food of tlie 
school is no attraction either to the vagrant or to the thiei^ 
either of whom might, following his propensities, hn 
"sumptuously/' Further, while being fed on a spare 
diet, they are being taught in the school to occupy a posi- 
tion, that will soon command superior entertainment. 
From the prison the delinquent is turned out upon the 
cold and, to him, useless world, and the alternative offered 
is to starve — ^for he neither knows how to work nor where 
to obtain an employer — or to steal and rob, as the best 
way to return to the cell and be fed to the fioJl. 

We do, therefore, feed and shelter, but in a very objec- 
tionable manner. We propose doing no new thing to 
alarm the political economist or the sickly sentimentalist, 
when we attach to our institutions the kitchen and the 
dormitory. After all, facts must be our highest court rf 
appeal, and these we subjoin. We should premise, how- 
ever, that during the infancy of ra^ed institutions oar 
facts ai« necessarily few, and, therefore, apart fix>m the 
nature of the principles in operation, they cannot, as yet, 
be so confidently appealed to as when extended observation 
shall ftimish more numerous and diversified data. ''In 
Aberdeen, where alone the system has been fairly fried, the 
average number of paupers on the roll of St.Nicholas in 1844 
was 1,820. In 1845 the new Poor Law Act came into opera- 
tion, and the following is the number to the present time :«— 

In 1845 the number was 1750 

1753 

1796 



„ 1846 „ 
„ 1847 „ 
„ 1848 „ 
„ 1849 „ 
„ 1860 „. 



1502 
1219 
1009 
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While in 1844 the avei^age amount of monthly pay- 
mssak was 406/. 14*. in 1850, it was 251/. 7$. Wd:' This 
nq^d decrease cannot be set aside by the discovery of 

^^ some lurking fallacy so frequently latetit in statistical 
-tables. For not only was this decrease simultaneous 

If jritfi the operation of the feeding school and police 
interference, but it is a feature only of the Aberdeen 

. district; whUe in surrounding localities, not possess- 
ing similar institutions, there is no alteration to ex- 
eite attention. Nor do facts warrant the assumption 
tiiat the honest and industrious poor, or people of the 
dass now struggling to afford an education to their chU- 
cbren, will justly feel aggrieved, discouraged, or tempted 
to throw their children upon an eleemosynary institution. 
In Scotland the number of applications for admission 
has gradually diminished, and in our large towns the 
establishment of ragged schools, and schools for the Irish 
poor, are hailed by the supporters of existing schools — 
snch as the National and British — as drawing off an 
infectious class of children. The spirit shown by the 
British peasant, or the English artizan, in rejecting the 
shelter of the workhotise, as a degradation, is manifested 
by the vast majority of England's poor, who ask not for 
charity, hut jmtice. 

§6. The industrial training afforded, and the partial ?»?'»•'*"»* . 
o ' . * . training, and 

support to the institution, dmi^ from the proceeds of «>™p«titiou. 
work executed by the inmates, have also famished occa- 
sion for a " hard saying^' against the originator^ and abet- 
tors of the ragged and industrial establishments. As 
raising up competition, or as an instrument for under- 
selling the honest and struggling shopkeeper, these in- 
stitutions have been looked upon with distrust. So far as 
competition is concerned, the industrial department will 
be subjected to, and deservedly outlive, the objection and 
opposition shown to a new shop, opposite or next door 
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to one already established. In the course of time the 
tradesman, however^ will find it as advantageous to have 
the shoplifter converted into an honest dealer and asso- 
ciate^ as it will gladden the heart of the man. The 
directors of such establishments may^ nevertheless^ do 
well to regard the objection under another light. If, by 
charitable contributions, you enable the reformed thief to 
undersell the honest shopkeeper, you will create the very 
evil in one quarter, which you are so anxiously endeavour- 
ing to eradicate in another. While, however, a remu- 
nerative price is chained for the articles, no evil of the 
kind will be experienced. An important consideration for 
the tradesman is, that, as the youths are not always to 
be in the asylum, a rival in business, if rivalry should 
exist, will not be of long continuance. The youth who 
stole from his coimter, his door, his garden, or abstracted 
the contents of his wife^s, or his daughter's pocket ; after 
a short stay in such an establishment — ^where, be it 
admitted, he has, to some extent, lessened his average 
gains — ^will return to his shop as an honest customer.* 
Whether or not, the Christian has to guide his course, 
not so much from the views particular individuals may 
justly or capriciously entertain, as from the great prin- 
ciples of his religion. To the objectors we would com- 
mend the following dialogue, as stating, in a few autho- 
ritative words, the reasons for and against kindness to 

• This is not too sanguine a result to be realized. "We extract the fol- 
lowing from the report of the Batcliffe-square Ragged School in confirma- 
tion — " The shopkeepers in the neighbourhood bear strong testimony to 
a great decrease of petty pilfering and annoyances, and ascribe it to the 
influence of the schools."— Ninth Annual Report of the R. S. U., 1853. 
The improved circumstances, again, of the parents of the now industrious 
and honest children necessarily lead to greater consumption, and thus the 
shopkeepers in the neighbourhood cannot but be benefited. Honesty is 
the best policy for not only the reformed child to practise. The tradesman 
cannot pursue a better course than to encourage it 
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the outcasts of society : — " Lo," said an elder brother, scripture 

•^ ' . testimony. 

' Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither trans- 
gressed I at any time thy commandments ; and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends ; but as soon as this thy son was come, who hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him 
the fatted calf. And he said unto him. Son, thou art 
ever with me, and aU that I have is thine. It was meet 
that we should make m^rry, and be glad; for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was lost and is 
found J' ^ 

§ 7. Having then briefly, and, we trust, satisfactorily. Legal 
discussed the ^^pro" and the "con^^ of certain features 
of these schools and institutions, there remain for con- 
sideration sundry difficulties in the way of the promoters 
of this great social movement of the age. These wiU be 
found to be connected with certain qualifications which 
the Legislature alone can bestow ; and support, which it 
is desirable the Government should aid society in fur- 
nishing. But before even legislative sanction can afford 
any material assistance, public feeling should be raised 
against the low penny theatres and dancing-rooms, the 
lodging-houses, which have been shown to be the most 
awful haunts of vice. The former would require the 
strong arm of the law to put them down, not as places 
of amusement, but as infernal machines for the destruc- 
tion of life and property. The latter would, in a great 
measure, be accomplished by the vigorous enforcement of 
our sanitary laws. 

Secondly. Government must relinquish its claim tojuveniie 
apprehend and imprison the juvenile portion oi the com- abandoned. 
munity. On this subject the opinion of a member of our 
legislature will be of greater value, than the opinions of 
private individuals. " There is,^^ says R. Monckton Milnes, 

• Luke XV. 29-— 32. 
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Esq., M.P., " evidently sometliiiig which prevents the 
public mind firom appreciating the extent and the intoi- 
sitjr of the evil, and disinclines it to the remedies we pro- 
pose. I believe this difficulty will be best met, by eveiy 
one of you in his own private circle, in intercourse with 
his dearest firiends and in general society, expressing tiie 
feelings, and stating the facts which you (the varioiu 
speakers at the Birmingham Conference) have done here. 
You may be aware that I brought this matter under the 
notice of the House of Commons ; I then found that the 
very basis had to be laid on which to construct my arga- 
ment. There was wanting even the recognition of the 
plain and palpable truth of the distinction between juve- 
nile o£Pences and adult crimes.* The distinction which 
every man then present made daily, in his private life, he 
was unwilling to draw, with r^ard to public interest. I 
believe I may say, that in no country in Europe, does this 
moral confusion exist, except in our own. The Code 
Napoleon, on this point only, ratified the consci^ioe of 
civilized Europe. I regard the painful exception of this 
country, as a remnant of that old penal legislation, so 
fierce in its retributions, and so lavish of the blood of Ihe 
criminal, which it has taken years of philanthropic effi)rt 
to mitigate and modify. We would wish to do for the child 
what Bomilly and Wilberforce, Macintosh and Brougham, 
have done for the man.''t ^^ France, the support given 
and the concessions already made, show " that the Gk)vem- 
ment acknowledges the defects of the system of correction 

* A visible change of opimon is, we are glad to find, tlJong place. 
Lord Palmerston is reported to have said (Aug. 1, 1853), *'The objeets 
of the Legislature in dealing with criminals, were threefold. In some 
cases example, in others example coupled with reformation, and in others 
purely reformation. With regard to chiJdren, reformation must he oon^ 
sidered the prime ohjeetj and example a matter cf secondary importanee.** 

f Beport of Conference. 
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adopted in the prisons of the state^ that it has not confidence 
in its own establishments. It seeks the aid of private ones 
: even at considerable sacrifices. Indeed^ it has done more^ 
. it has transferred the power which ^the law had given to 
the State alone^ to keep and educate these children^ to those 
private institutions.''* It is apparent^ therefore^ that 
-poUic opinion must be made to bear upon the legislature^ 
and the thing is accomplished. The absolute necessity of 
aoeh a concession is set forth in the strongest possible 
light by the statements already famished from every 
quarter, of the serious evUs inflicted upon the whole com- 
munity by juvenile imprisonment. It is in vain that 
^ngged schools, and kindred institutions, are established 
teat the repression of juvenile depravity, while the Govern- 
ment lavishly supports a system, which, more than any- 
thing else, aggravates the character, and extends the number 
of juvenile delinquents. 

Thirdly. When Government has relinquished its holdAnapontibie 
upon the crimiaal children of the community, the next ^' 
step to be taken is to invest responsible parties with cer- 
tain powers for the benefit of juvenile delinquents. An 
Act is required to enable the judge or the magistrate to 
sentence convicted children, either at once to the schools 
of a penal reformatory character, or to the prison, and to 
tbe school : the former part of the sentence being kept in 
abeyance, as conditional upon the conduct shown at the 
refinrmatory institution. The imprisonment should be 
held in suspense, until either the average period required 
for reformation has expired, without encouragement ; or, in 
some cases (as for example, when the delinquent is of 
tender age), till the minority has passed away. In France 
and America^ as has been shown, the power is enjoyed 
without evil effects. To imprison, however, as some have 
proposed, for a short term, and then to transfer the pri- 

• Appendix to Col. Jebb's Report, 1852. 
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soner to the school, irill defeat the end in view. It hai 
been found that, excepting those cases where transportation 
has been pronounced, the culprit r^ards the schooling as 
an extension of the term of imprisonment , which would not 
have been inflicted upon him, but for the existence of these 
reformatory institutions. Besides, why first send to fhe 
prison at all ? Will it deter ? No. Will it begin a rc/or- 
matory course? No, the reverse has been proved. To 
gratify a spirit of revenge ? Who advocates this, the only 
remaining plea ? 

IT^xm ■^^*' further, the judge, or the magistrate, should be em- 
^ powered, in certain cases, to pimish by fine, or, in aU cases 

of juvenile delinquency, by recovering the cost of the re- 
formatory course from the parents, or the ostensible cause 
of the o£Pence. If juvenile delinquency be as expensive to 
parents, as it is profitable in some instances ; and by im- 
prisonment, a pecuniary relief in others ; then one impor- 
tant source of the evils complained of, would be for erer 
closed. Simple admonition has aroused a sense of pa- 
rental responsibility in some parents — a course pursued 
with marked success, by the chaplain of Preston Gaol. 
To return a delinquent to the father under a public re- 
monstrance, and a guarantee to take greater care of the 
child, has proved successful, in other instances, as shown 
by the testimony of the Recorder of Birmingham. There 
are parents — ought we to use the term? — who ''cannot 
awhile,^' to snatch their children firom something worse 
than death; and there are men, or rather monsters in 
human form, who luxuriate on juvenile depravity: and 
reader, start not at the abruptness of the question, ought 
yoUy or ought /, to pay for the imprisonment, or the re- 
formation of the children of this class ? 
•uce If to these powers an addition be made to empower 

vagrancy, magistrates to employ the police in apprehending every 
vagrant, mendicant, or the inmates of certain places known 
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to be the haunts of reputed thieves^ and taking them befoi^e 
the magisterial bench^ that upon satisfactory evidence 
being produced of their vagabond condition^ they may be 
compelled to go to schools of the kind already described ; 
then little would be required but perseverance, to lessen, if 
not to extirpate juvenile delinquency from the face of the 
whole country. This co-operation of the magistrate and 
the police with school-officers, has already passed out 
of the experiment, into an established and recognised 
principle, in Scotland. The existence of a local Vagrant 
Act, enables the magistrate and the philanthropist to com- 
bine with the most happy results, in this noble crusade 
against vice in one of its most revolting and painfiil 
forms. 

It has been stated before that similar enactments exist Foreign la^i 

on the 

on the continent and in America. There are, also, laws of "'inject 
a recent date in our own country, which approach to the 
principles involved in the legal qualifications required by 
the directors of our ragged schools and penal reformatory 
institutions. The Act empowering the Parkhurst school 
authorities to receive and detain juvenile delinquents, and 
another, which converts the juvenile /e/ow into the ward of 
the Court of Chancery, under the guardianship of any 
person or society nominated or delegated by that court, 
already have conceded the principle. All that is required 
is the extension and modification of these laws to meet 
all the requirements of a reformatory school, which would 
be consequent upon the abolition of juvenile imprison- 
ment. 

An important consideration remains. In what indivi- 
dual, or body of individuals, should such powers be vested? 
In Aberdeen, the town council, the poor law guardians, 
the bench of magistrates, and the directors or committee 
of the industrial school, combined together and consti- 
tuted the responsible parties. In Liverpool, the late 
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lamented BuBhton endeaYOUied to form some such a bo^ 
out of the corporation. If to sach parties the gaol chap- 
lain were added, for the present, at least, a sufficiesQlJ^ 
respectable and responsible body would be foormad to 
exercise these powers, with guarantees to the puUk 
against unconstitutional interference. 
The iadiffer. In passing to another important topic, it may be ob- 
LgiiiataR. served that though want of information, indifference to ibid 
subject, and reluctance to concede the points in question, 
have characterized the House of Commons, a better tone 
of feeling is perceptible in the House of Lords, and very 
strong feelings exist among many of our judges and 
magistrates. 
Tbettateaf The committec of the House of Lords, reporting on the 
H^ue of evidence laid before it in 1847, made the following decla- 
ration : — '^The committee are disposed to recommend the 
adoption by way of trial of the reformatory asylums/' 
also, " the trial of a suggestion made by witnesses, who 
have given much attention to the subject, that whether it 
is possible part of the cost attending the conviction and 
punishment of juvenile offenders should be l^ally chai^ 

able upon their parents There seems, in tiie 

general opinion, to be no other means that affords even a 
chance of lessening the number of offenders and diniiniahing 

the atrocity of their crimes Without raising any 

speculative questions on the right to punish those whom 
the State has left in ignorance, it may safely be affirmed, 
that the duty of all rulers is both to prevent, as &r as may 
be possible, the necessity of punishing, and when they 
do inflict punishment, to attempt reformation. The 
committee, therefore, strongly recommend the adop- 
tion of effectual measures, for diffusing generally, and 
by permanent provisions, the inestimable benc^ts of 
good training and of sound, moral, and religious instruc- 
tion; while they also m^e tiie duty of improving exten- 
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the discipline of the gaols and other places of 
jment/** 

It has been also shown before^ that great reluctance to Among our 
mit children to our gaols has been evinced by the magistrutes. 



^■members of our judicial courts. Many of our recorders 

'kave yielded to their better judgment, and preferred va- 

liouB means of disposing of children to the usual plan of 

lentencing to imprisonment. This is a matter of notoriety 

St Gloucester and Birmingham. At the Conference, to 

which firequent references have been made in these pages, 

the following touching appeal was made by the chairman 

of the meeting : — "The learned Recorder of Ipswich and 

myself t have another reason — you may call it selfish, per- 

r haps — ^for coming here. Doubtless you may sometimes 

f thhik of those wretched children, but you need not see 

L them. You need not go into their quarters, which are far 

•r^ lemoved from yours; and when you meet them in the 

r* streets you can lean back in your carriages until you have 

[• passed on. Except from the impulse of your hearts, you 

i are not called upon to take any part in the great work 

[ before you. But they are brought to us fece to face. We 

t must endure to behold these little creatures — ^to see them 

on tip-toe, raising their eyes over the bar, and meeting the 

r gaze of the pitying spectators, with an indiflference revolt- 

r ing at any age, but doubly painful to witness at this early 

period. And while we are but too conscious for our own 

peace of mind, that their fate is placed in our hands, we 

feel that we are compelled to carry into operation an 

• Since the above was written, the Committee of Council on Education 
have intimated their willingness to apprentice a ragged-school boy on the 
r ordinaiy terms, provided he has, for a reasonable period of time, mani- 
"^ fested teaching qualities. Grants for books, maps, <bc., and for the erec- 
[ ti<m or hire of workshops, are authorized, and also certain annual fees to 
■ the masters of industrial schools. 
i t M. D. Hill, Esq. 
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An appeal ignorant and vengeful system^ which augments^ to a fearfbl 
cottpts. ^ extent, the very evil it was &amed to correct. We implore 
you, then, to aid ns with all yonr might in the great work 
now in hand. We have no express authority — ^myself and 
my Mend — to speak for others ; yet, nevertheless, L hope 
we may, without presumption, pray you, on behalf of the 
whole judicial establishment of England, although we sit 
on its lowest bench, to shield us from the reproach of being 
the agents of a cruelty at once odious and useless ! Help 
us, we beseech you, to reach that moral elevation, com- 
pared with which all social distinctions are as nothings 
which we shall have gained when we shall feel ourselves . 
the ministers of enlightened justice — justice guided by 
knowledge and tempered with mercy.^^ 
Pecnniary § 8. The sourccs of pecuniary support, which now require 

^^ ' attention, form a matter equally important and difiB^t. 
To say the State must order a grant; or, that society must V 
voluntarily contribute to the maintenance of preventive, 
and reformatory institutions, would of course be an easy 
matter, if dogmatism invariably succeeded. In our opinion 
the difficulty does not lie in raising the sums required, but 
in deddiog a prior question. How shall pecuniary support 
be secured? A country that pays voluntarily or by assess- 
ment a five-per-centage upon the national income, would 
not object to a penny rate, either in addition, or, as it 
would be found out, in lieu of a much larger sum now 
expended upon the destitute and criminal classes. But as 
there is in that same country a perplexing diversity of con- 
science and judgment, the question, In what way shall these 
institutions be supported ? is beset with difficulties. 
Three sources Thcrc are thrcc sources whence aid may be derived — ^the 
State, the corporation or the parish, and the philanthropic 
public. At the outset it should be carefdUy observed, that 
each and all these parties do actually pay, and that heavily 
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wtistefMyy for the classes under consideratioii, Vir- 
ly^ therefore^ the nation is not called upon to make 
|iloiifices; but to retrench a lavish expenditure^ and husband 
^both public and private resources. The State is asked to 
4do8e the juvenile prison^ and thus economize to the 
/«niDunt of some millions annually^ and then to vote an 
inngnificant fraction of it to aid a Christian pubUc to 
-^Wtablish and maintain a sufficient niunber of reformatory 
^^adiools. The parish expends vast siuns annually upon 
destitute children and vagrants in the ^^ casual ward.^^ 
-^ The parish authorities are required to transfer to others a 
Pactional part of the money now pauperizing some, and, 
m other cases, affording means to some of the most ob- 
noxious of characters to pursue their vagrant and mendi- 
cant propensities. The Christian community is reUeved 
cf much that offends the heart and the eye, and then 
; lolicited (with means enlarged through the suppression of 
fBgrancy and theft;, and diminution of general and local 
. texation) to extend their support to such institutions. 

Now, numerous and weighty reasons may be adduced to voluntary 
ahow, that private philanthropy is unable to cope with inBafficient 
ihe diversified and multitudinou* evik of juyenile depravity: 
tibat assistance from the parochial fiinds is as just as 
necessary to secure regularity and certainty in the means 
of support : and, that while Government, by prominent 
interference, would defeat the very end sought, it must, 
before the evil can be subdued, render pecuniary encourage- 
nwmt to those who undertake the reformation of the juve- 
. nile criminal population. 

If, as it has been estimated, that the class for whom 
reformatory institutions are required, number some 30,000; 
giving for England, Wales and Scotland, about 500 juvenile 
delinquents to each county; a million will be required for, 
at least, the fir^t and second year after universal adoption 
of reformatory measures. Abroad and at home institu- 
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tions have languished througli inadequate support^ and 
while some benevolent originators and promoters are dis- 
couraged for want of a little timely aid, others are known 
to have sunk under the pecuniary burdens they undertook. 
When, however, voluntary support is tendered with a 
sufficient degree of liberality, the committee and ma- 
nagers of such institutions as have been described, are 
still under the very painful necessity of refusing relief to 
numbers, who, like Levy Harwood, turn away firom the 
school or dormitory, to take the broad path to speedy 
destruction. Even when sanguine hopes are entertained 
of eventually rousing the public sense of responsibility, a 
dread of delay is realized. During the interval, schools 
wiU, perhaps, be closed; and juvenile depravity become 
too great an evil for either state or society to root out 
of the country. In confirmation of the view, we need not 
quote pathetic appeals firom the reports of every school of 
the kind, supported by voluntary contributions. The 
reader who is doubtful on the point has but to consult the 
documents referred to, to discover the general accuracy of 
this statement. 
Goreniment But, on the othcr hand, a prominent interference on the 
what p*""*^*^ part of the Government will have a pernicious effect. The 
most obvious reason of this is, that the very nature of the 
discipline required in these institutions, needs a class of 
masters that neither gold nor state power can provide. 
" Such schools require to be carried on with no ordinary 
energy; they require the constant exercise of no ordinary 
amount of Christian perseverance and principle. It ought 
to be made known, that all we are desirous of obtaining 
in the way of aid fi*om the Government, is that Parliament 
should authorize the expenditure of public fimds in aid of 
local exertions ; that when an industrial school has been 
established in a suitable district, then the local committee 
should be entitled to look to the public fimds for a certam 
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determinate proportion of the expense^ but that the whole 
oarrying on and working of the school be left to the un- 
fettered energy of its subscribers and supporters. Govern- 
ment only exercising the right of inspection, as at present 
in schools partly supported by grants from the Privy 
Council/' * 

Government did formerly grant such assistance; but — as Agitation. 
in the case of );he institution at Hoxton, which was closed 
in consequence — ^withdrew the necessary aid from principles 
of false economy. The time, however, has come when 
pablic opinion must be brought to bear with irresistible 
force upon our Govemment. The Committee of Council 
on Education must make such alterations as will include, 
instead of as now excluding, that large number of our 
juvenile population requiring reformatory measures. New 
school-rooms with an educational apparatus and training 
implements, with all that is requisite for the establishment 
of kitchens, dormitories, Sec., are needed in every large 
town in the country. No expense must be spared in 
establishing one or more normal schools, as at Mettrai, 
or as at Bauhen Haus, near Hamburgh, to supply the 
peculiarly qualified band of teachers — or, as they have with 
great propriety been termed, "fathers,'^ at Mettrai — ^needed 
for the work of ragged schools of every description. " For 
the support of such institutions,'* says the secretary to the 
Sagged School Union, ^^ considerable funds are required, 
and they are often, ^ in an agony of ways and means,' 
makiTig every now and then ^ convulsive eflforts' to get on. 
We have now, as I said before, 102 schools in connection 
with our Union, most of them looking to us for help, and 
yet we cannot afford them annual grants out of our income 
of more than about 1,000/. This simi is altogether inade- 
quate to supply their wants ; and yet, in spite of all our 
efforts, we cannot get more funds from private sources, so 

* A. Thomson, Esq. Speech at Birmingham. 
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as to relieve poor schools from debt^ and go on prosper- 
ously ; and we feel that it is really too much to expect^ 
that those who labour voluntarily as local committees and 
teachers^ should also be the chief source from whence our 
income is derived/' 
Parochial aid. In reference to parochial aid, the subject seems free of 
some of the difficulties above considered. Well-founded 
complaints have been made of the abuse and misapplica- 
tion of parish aid. Children have been apprehended by 
policemen in the streets, whose parents have been the 
while in the receipt of weekly sums for their support. 
The child compelled to attend the school should, doubtless, 
carry the sums, before paid to his vicious parents, to his 
present benefactors. Comparison between the weekly 
cost of a child at an industrial feeding school, and the 
average weekly pay to worthless or impoverished parents, 
will show the saving thus effected in parochial expenditure; 
which may be satisfactorily shown to amount, in some 
cases, to half the former charges. A law, therefore, is 
required to make a legal demand upon the Poor Law au- 
thorities for every child introduced into an industrial and 
feeding school. The feasibility, economy, and equity of 
the principle require no farther substantiation. 

We advocate, then, not support from either State or 
parish fiinds, but such aid as local committees and directors 
of such institutions may, from time to time, require be- 
yond the subscriptions and donations annually furnished 
by the Christian community. To use the words of a 
speaker at the Conference held at Birmingham, ^^ Schools 
established and maintained entirely at the Government or 
parish expense, are liable to become stereotyped — to be 
worked mechanically, and to lose that vitality arising from 
voluntary efforts and individual gratuitous exertions." 
And, to quote the sentiment of the highest authority 
possible on the subject, ^^ Neither ragged schools, nor courts 



of justice, alone and severally, can grapple with the rising 
flood of this disorder ; but Jointly they may accomplish a 
great and saving work, with sufBcient moral security 
against mischief to the general economy of society, and in 
a manner consistent with the humanity of the age."* 

^ 9. If the evil and the remedy be fairly represented, ig 
what hinders from commencing operations at once and tii. 
forthwith? The only thing wanted is, that the public 
should be roused to a sense of its danger and its duty. 
Some years ago, a councilman of the City of London is 
stated to have expressed his doubts as to the existence of 
the extent and character of metropolitan corruption, as 
had been represented by the friends of the London City 
Mission. Equally lamentable indifference, owing in a 
great measure to the natural principle — 

" F['r what the eye aees not. 
The heart does not Riieve " — 

exists on the subject of juvenile depravity and delinquency. Oi 
Efforts, therefore, should be made to concentrate the in- 
fluence of all that are now fighting apart, and thus feebly 
maintaining the conflict ; to collect facts and information 
from all sources, to inform and enlighten our Government 
and society in general ; by convening public meetings— a 
plan so auspiciously begun in Birmingham ; by the exten- 
sive circulation of reports; by calling the attention of 
London and provincial journals to the operations, diificul- 
ties, and successes of all such institutions ; by the increased 
support given to such periodicals as the Ragged School 
Union Magazine ; and, lastly, by well-directed appeals to 
the Legislature of the land. "We are warned by this 
great man" (Lord Brougham) "that the time has at length 
arrived when some thorough change of treatment must be 
effected, or we must be prepared to submit to the very 

• Tha late Joseph Fletcher, Esq., U. M, Inspector of Scboola. 
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wont consequences. The nnhappy beings of whxm 
speak form a hostile power, which has established 
within our citadeL They are almost within hearing of) 
Toice at this moment. Their race is perpetuated wiih cn^l 
own. They troubled our &thers, and unless we intexpott] 
with stout hearts and strong hands they wiU destroy tUt 
comfort, and, it may be, work the ruin of our children."* 
Such would be the feelings if all were made as ftHy 
acquainted with the danger that is lurking in the yerj. 
heart of the State. That the public axe becoming sensibk 
of the erils complained of by a few noble-minded magis- 
trates and benevolent individuals, is an encouragement to 
increased and strenuous efforts to save the children of the 
nation from impending ruin. 
Kurrgetic To Create a public feeling, an oi^anized body is neces- 

sary — a society expressly formed to direct attention, to 
awaken inquiry, to rouse feeling, and direct a general 
attack through the pulpit and the press, upon juvenile 
depravity in the country. In ages past an infallible re- 
cord informs us, that at the touch of the angel, the 
prisoner's chains fell off, and when the deliverer and his 
charge were " passed the first and the second ward . . .' the 
iron gate opened to them of its own accord.'' Were our 
cause to be honoured by some such a miraculous inter- 
position, we should find it impossible to realize our posi- 
tion, perplexed, like Peter the apostle, who "wist not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, but 
thought he saw a vision." The times that have &]len 
upon us are those that were fEuniliar to the world when 
Samson 

*^ By main force polled np, and on his shoulders hore 
The gates of Gaza, post, and massive bar, 
Up to the hill of Hebron— seat of giants old." 

For certain purposes an association must be formed. 

• Beport of Conference. 
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in these days of associations we are anxious to pre- importnnce 

-111* 1 ». A ofindividua 

our noble cause from a very common calamity. An and person 
ttion is properly that in which each man feels that 
is expected to do his duty. A society is a term which 
in practice, by no means synonymous with the term 
ition as above defined. We have (as it has often 
complaLned of) too extensively converted a society 
Hnto the mere paid, or honorary functionaries, necessary 
sjia work an association. The committee, the secretary, 
: and the treasurer — they are, in fact, the society, whom 
ire, the people, pay, or supply with subscriptions to do 
all for us. The donation is given, the responsibility is 
' transferred, and the hour is calmly looked forward to 
when some other individual shall call upon us, state our 
daty, and a£Pord a firesh opportunity to depute another 
to accomplish our own engagements. But, reader, this 
great work laid before you can be accomplished by an 
association only. A society will retard the progress of 
tike work abready nobly begun by the scattered firiends of 
- the juvenile delinquent. Can you, will you, do something 
tat the poor, wretched, wicked child ? You have but to 
recall the urgency of this question, as affecting the happi- 
ness of both adult and juvenile portions of the community, 
and the favourable nature of the times passing over us, to 
fisd that something must be done, and that now, if ever, 
is the time to commence. We have compared statistical 
views of conflicting writers, and the conclusion arrived at 
was, that still the evil of juvenile delinquency is of a 
growing description. We have made allowances for the 
harshness of the views of some classes, and admitted that 
some things condemned in the poor child, are even ap- 
plauded in those of a higher class. We heard the country 
squire decry the cotton-mill, and heard the cotton lord 
rebut the charge, and depreciate rural occupations. But 
calmly looking on, as disinterested spectators, at least of 
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these diffiorenoesy we Iiave Tentured to point out one gratj 
evil of the town and the country gentleman^ neguci^I 
Neglecty inhnwiMij unchristian, of those whose strengtli 
was the source of their power.* And now, will you ne- 
glect the diild of your town and your village ? 

To be duly informed must precede a sense of our duty; 
and where light exists in the head, there must warmth 
be found also, that the beautiful but cold aurora of tk 
north may turn into the brilliant and aU-subduiiig 
lightning, to strike the prison, and let the child go ttod. 
You have, therefore, discussed with us the sources of 
juTcnile depravity, and found it to proceed from lb 
ignorance and depravity of parents, who are pronounced 
unfit for a rational use of a leisure hour; th^ badc- 
streets and hovels, and that mother of eyils, poverty^ 
that converted the poor man^s house into a haunt of 
infamy; the '^ three wet days^^ that starve thousands in 
London, whose street life is necessarily a lingering death 
rather than living. You saw the mother in the street; 
her wretched child " picking up morals in the gutter ;'' 
you followed the vagrant in his tour through the whole 
country, weeping for his children, disgusted at his looks, 
and annoyed with his " ubiquity -/^ you pitied the orphans, 
and felt concerned at their number; your heart was foU 
to see them early taught the mysteries of a street life, 
and longed for l^islative interference in the suppression 
of juvenile trading; and how did you bum with indig- 
nation to see the f&ther firolicking with drunken infants^ 
and miscreants pandering to the yet imdeveloped passions 
of children in the penny-theatres and dancing-rooms. And 
surely you have not forgotten the Divine rebuke, becaose 
we are a seed of evil doers, and because we have '^ children 
thai are carrvpters.'^ t With such feelings roused within 

* Chapter I. f Chapter II. 
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momr breast^ have you no thought^ no resplve^ to rush to 
Bke rescue of the child so fearfully beset with evils of 
WfBty description ? 

f^ But, as we closed our eyes, sickened with such sights, 

^Cftd shut our ears — ^for we could bear no more — ^we heard 

Si voice within, in the terms of a royal mandate, saying, 

^ Take this child away and nurse it for me, and I will 

^l^e thee thy wages."* Abraham became the friend of 

'^Qod, and EU perished, according to the manner in which 

iolicitude was or was not shown for their respective 

Aildren and households. We heard the Jew and the 

Christian, the philosopher and the heathen, Moses and 

Ptal, Confiicius and Lycurgus, harmoniously united in 

one grand sentiment, that the pious care of children was a 

nationV trust. 

We found God imposing restraint upon our passions for 
tiie welfare of our children, and a retributive Providence 
insuring their happiness. The child itself dung to our 
knees, and begged us not to suffer his inexperience, his 
innocence, to be the source of his moral destruction. We 
gased upon that "beautiful" thing, the child's mind, the 
standard of moral and regenerated excellence, exposed 
to the cruel and remorseless rapacity of multitudes of 
wretched and depraved beings. We blushed to think that 
the ancients had surpassed us in solicitude and tenderness 
tar the children of the State. And reader, have you for- 
gotten the impatience with which you listened to the 
account of what had been already accomplished to save 
dhildren from the commission of sin, and to reclaim and 
restore to happiness and to honour those who had so early 
ISdlen into the snares of the destroyer ?t We have seen 
the anxiety of the prince and the nobles of our land, of 
the great land proprietor and our cotton lords, to elevate 

* Chapter m. f Chapter IV. 
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the man by improying the homes of the poor. The advo- w 
cates of popular education have cried loudly for the eft-aft 
cacy of national enlightenment^ '^ to cure our every iD," B 
and in some we found the sectarian^ and in others, Ite p 
selfish spirit^ that maimed the character and neutrahzel 
the good of this great preventive measure. The worth of 
secular education, and its pretensions ; the importance d 
Sunday schools, which have bridged over the gulf that 
separated man firom man — ^their direct and indirect effects; 
on the church, the nation — their results; national and 
British schools, their inadequacy to meet national exi- 
gency; the necessity of their extension, and of auxiliary 
means — ^these have all been laid before us, together ivith 
the latest schemes, their value and their imperfectioiiB. 
The boarding school, for the children of the industrial 
classes, illustrated by institutions in France and Scotland, 
and by the feeding and industrial features of the great 
modem educational enterprise, has been suggested as 
likely to prevent the great evils of juvenile depravity and 
to economise the means of our poor but industrial cLetsses. 
Reference was made to the great changes that have come 
over society ; creating novel dangers to the employed, and 
fresh obligations for the employers of our age. The ex- 
tent of the influence possessed, and the happy results of a 
wise and conscientious discharge of the duty of manu&c- 
turers, landlords and proprietors of mines, were iHns- 
trated by certain examples, that shed lustre upon the 
English name. The injurious nature of female emjdoy- 
ments, and the remedial measure for the protection of the 
child ; the infant's home ; the wrongs of the felon's chil- 
dren, and the righteous recompense required ; the superior 
sense of justice shown in the school connected withi the 
gaols of some of the German states ; the peculiar character 
and special remedies, indicated by the London street-seller, 
are facts, and measures that are still fresh upon the mind 
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9^ the reader. Then the refiige firom distress^ for the 
Sfinendless^ or discharged females^ and the relief afforded in 
"CHasgow; the still more difficult question^ How to wean 
Hie populace from debasing and gross indulgences^ and to 
ereate in the lowest classes a taste for refined^ innocent^ 
, and elevating recreations ? formed the subject of anxious 
Hioughts^. as we saw the former lost to virtue, to happi- 
ness^ from want of a protector ; and the latter debased to a 
level below the brutes that perish. While considering 
-these disinterested schemes for the prevention of crime, we 
liave had occasion to expose the sinfulness of indifference. 
They follow the example of the first murderer, who put the 
-question, '^ Am I my brother^ s keeper?" They pay the 
truest homage to the Saviour of mankind who regard dis- 
tress as converting an alien in blood, and a heretic, into the 
neighbour whom we are to love as ourselves. 

From preventive means we turned our attention to the 
decided and immediate steps to be taken, to prevent the 
fidlen &om falling into yet lower depths of vice and 
wretchedness.* We conversed with the street '^ Arabs," 
the '' Kaffirs," '' the human vermin," and found them as 
numerous as the locusts, and as destructive. We followed 
ihem to the cell, saw them schooled in vice, and turned out 
to b^, steal, starve, and be recommitted, some a hundred 
times; we saw them flogged, and growing in knavery ; we 
saw the sinning child shut up in the soUtary cell, and 
tamed out maimed and deformed in body, and insane in 
mind ; we watched the perplexed " authorities" inventing 
fresh expedients and then turning pale with astonishment 
to see the ingenious torture they had a&esh infficted ; we 
counted the cost of cruelty and social revenge, and found 
other institutions where, with mercy, love, and justice, our 
national resources were economized, the country rid of a 

• Chapter V. 
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great evil^ and the outcast, the human venrnny oQHTcartei 
into the ornament of society, and the pillar and the Btqf ll 
of the Christian church ; and lastly, we heard the c hiq [ )l a i« || 
praying heaven that the blood of innocents might not be 
laid to their account, and judges and magistrates implor- 
ing us to help them to snatch the helpless child from tbe 
iron, burning hand of this Mcdoch of Christendom. And 
now, if, like Judah, bound by the most solemn obligatioDS 
to secure the liberty and life of the child committed to 
your care, you woidd plead for Benjamin and the aged 
father whose "life is bound up with'* his — be of good 
courage, add yet one other plea, and you will find that he 
who has thrust Simeon into prison, and would take Beor 
jamin also, has a brother's heart " yearning ^^ within him^ 
notwithstanding the official sternness proper to the loid 
of Egypt. . 

Thus encouraged, we looked around us to find a place 
for the children, an institution such as would afford at 
once shelter and happiness, should they be sent from the 
gaol to the ragged, industrial, and reformatory schooL* 
We admired the mysterious influence of the ra^ed school 
teacher, under whose unassuming and simple labours 
thieves became disinterested, and won the applause of the 
peer of the realm. We saw the downward course of a 
wretched child, neglected by his parents and hardened by 
the gaol ; we followed him to the ragged school, and saw 
him soon become a teacher and a missionary. In the in- 
dustrial schools we saw the scourings of a whole county in 
Scotland washed of vagrant habits, and converted into 
honest citizens and industrious men, and we paced the 
streets of Aberdeen, whence ragged children had disap- 
peared, and the police stood idle at the comer of the 
thoroughfares. We entered the penal reformatory school 

* Chapter VI. 
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It Beigate and Stretton^ ''the place of repentaace'^ at 
nTestminster^ and the dormitory of Field-lane Bagged 
Ichools; and saw the hundred institutions of America^ 
Prance^ Holland^ Prussia^ and Germany. We heard the 
poioe of Heaven declare^ that the founders of these refuges 
br the wicked from their vices should shine in heaven like 
ifears for ever and ever. There was one thing needfdl for 
poial reformatory schools — ^a l^al qualification to compel 
Kttendance in certain cases^ and for a determinate period 
of time^ without which we have found some institutions 
languishing^ and with it others flourishing.* 

Once more we ask the reader of these pages^ Will you, 
oan you do nothing for the child debased at home and ruined 
in tiie gaol ? It is possible that your knowledge of the class, 
and your sympathies for the juvenile outcast and the juve- 
nile delinquent are but coeval with your acquaintance with 
the contents of this volume. As compassion kindled with 
fche perusal of this work, so compassion may die away with 
the closing of these pages. The cold calculations of selfish 
indifference may return to subdue the feelings of the man 
and the conscience of the Christian. 'Are there not,' 
may be the afterthought, ' many who are naturally quali- 
fied, and, firom their contact with the class, inclined to 
become teachers in the schools, and patrons or contributors 
to the institutions connected with the great ragged school 
movements of the age, without (mr interference or (mr aid!' 
The excuse may chill the warmer feelings of the heart, but 
will be of no avail in that day when these words will be ad- 
dressed to y<m : — " / was naked and ye clothed me not.^' 

What have you to do with the mistaken kindness in- j^^^^ i^^ 
dicated in the refuges and dormitories ? True, the politi- Stale. 
cal economist has muttered his suspicions, and the miser 
his imprecations ; but, remember, the mind of the highest 

• Chapter VII. 
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Aiithorily on the subject will be beard in tbe language 
tbat follows : — " / was a stranger y and ye took me not in.'' 
What have you to do with the prison and the gaol ? Is 
it not enough^ that you are taxed without a murmur for 
their support and improvement, and that you live honestly 
and virtuously ? The learned and the grave are expressly 
appointed to watch over the criminal; and, beside, the 
voice of the Legislature has more than once decided that 
the child shall continue to enter and re-enter the gaoL 
You, then, would leave this matter to others ? Ere you 
have fully made up your mind^ think of the last great 
trial you wiU witness, and the last judicial sentence that 
wiU ever be pronounced within your hearing : — '^ I was 
sick and in prison, and ye visited me not.'' 
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"On nkv oiv ir&vT* dvipa tiK&rufc Axoiixovrai ircpc ravrtic t^C iiptr^c 
v^iifiovkov itd t6 riyiiaQai iravrl fiirttvai avrriQ, ravra Xiyw * 5rt 
ik airi^v oil ^vtra riyovvna tlvai 6vi' Airb rov avrofidroVf dXXd 
SiiaKrSv Tt Kal kK ivifAiKtiac irapa yiyviuQai ^ dv irapayiyv^rai, 

Tovrd o6i /iird rovro irttpdaofiai dfroBti^ai trifSelg ydp 

coXa^ci ToiiQ dSiKovvrac vpbg rovrip rbv vovv Ixtav Kai rovrov Ivcjca. 
6ti i^8u:ri(TtVi la<TTiQ firj &<rirtp Ofjp'iov dXoyiartitc rifitapHrfu * 6 ik furd 
\6yov IxtxiipCiv KoXa^£iv oif rov xapiKiiXvOoroc tvtKa dSiKrifiaroc 
Tifnapttrai — oif ydp dv to ys irpaxOiv dyivfjrov OEiti — aWd rov 
f/^Wovrog X^P^^i '^^^ M^ ai9ic dducriay ft^^c avrbc ovroQ firire aXXos 
6 Tovrov liutv KoXaaBkvra * cat roiavrtiv Stdvoiav l%a»v SiavoiXrat 
iraiSevTtjv ilvai dpiTijv ' diroTpovrjQ yovv ivixa KoXdZn. — Plato, 
Protagoras, c. 38. 



*^ To reclaim men from vice, is a higher obligation than to punish them 
for their crimes. And what shall be said of the duty of a civilized and 
Christian State in regard to the reformation of the young and ignorant? 
K the State is the parent of all, shall not the soul of the child, abandoned 
by her, cry out from the dark depths of its iniquity for retribution ? That 
voice will not go unheeded. The Government, which makes railroads, and 
digs canals, cannot plead poverty in answer to the moral and social neces- 
sities of the governed. When millions of dollars are invested in stocks, 
surely thousands may be devoted to virtue. If I thought it possible that 
any man could be insensible to this view of the subject, I might speak of 
it as a matter of political economy, and show that it is cheaper to reclaim 
a youth than to pursue an expert villain through life to the gallows." — 
Message of His Excellency Governor Lowe to the General, Assembly of 
Maryland, U, S., Jantnary Session, 1852. 
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OF THE 



DAN6EB0US AND PERISfflNG CLASSES OF 

SOCIETY. 



1 . '• What is the best method of preventing juvenile crime, 
or, when committed, of reforming the offender ?^^ Such 
are the questions we are called upon to consider, when the 
evil is already of such a magnitude as almost to induce 
despair. Yet there is encouragement even in the fact that 
these questions have been asked, for it is a pledge that if 
there be remedies within the reach of a great and wealthy 
people, those remedies will be applied. The Anglo-Saxon 
race has never been wont to sit down indolently under 
either moral wrong or physical or political evils, and this 
disposition in a people gives a reasonable hope that when- 
ever a great wrong and a great evil for the present, and a 
still greater for the future, is once recognised, the active 
spirit of the country wiU at once be brought to bear upon 
it, and the plague wiU be stayed. 

2. It is scarcely possible that any question whether of 
science or politics can be so entirely divested of connection 
with other questions of an important nature, as to allow of 
treating it as an isolated fact^ to be dealt with without 
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reference to any other matter; and in no case is this more 
true than in regard to that now proposed. Juvenile crime 
is but the blossom of a plant deeply rooted in our social in- 
stitutions; and to deal with it as a matter of separate 
growth would be much the same as if a gardener, wishing 
to make his garden productive, were to cut off some of the 
buds firom the bad firuit trees, and imagine that thereby he 
would find the rest produce a good crop of a superior de- 
scription. Juvenile crime only tells that a lai^ number 
of children are without that care for their well-being, morally 
and physically, which social arrangements are intended 
to provide ; and we shall have to look deep, and inquire 
long, perhaps, ere we shall discover where the first fault 
lies. 

3. In this inquiry not a few fallacies encumber our path, 
and must be cleared away before we shall be able to come 
to any just conclusion. These vary according to the 
parties by whom they are propounded. By some we shall 
be told that in ^' the good old times '* vice and crime were 
rarer than at present ; and that our remedy will be found 
in returning to something like the institutions of those 
halcyon days when the peasantry could neither read nor 
write, and spent their leisure moments in dancing round 
the may-pole, or playing at quoits or other manual games. 
Others wiU maintain that the political interests of the 
State have nothing to do with the moral and social con- 
dition of the lower orders ; and, that though it would be a 
very good thing if they were all well educated, well 
behaved, and happy, yet the business of Government being 
to care for the material interests of the State, commercial 
prosperity must be looked to, the revenue kept up and 
economized, a suj£cient force maintained to repel foreign 
aggression, and — the people must look to themselves. 
Some will insist that if religious instruction be provided, 
secular knowledge and industrial training are matters of 
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very minor consideration ; others, and they are an active 
party too, assert loudly that aU religious instruction of the. 
young is an invasion of the rights of conscience, and that 
to insure the happiness of the lower orders, they ought to 
have secular instruction alone, and be left to pick up a 
knowledge of the God that made them, and the object for 
which they were made, firom whatever sources they can. 

4. None of these assertions wiU stand the test of argu- 
ment and fact. There is nothing more apparent in the 
history of the world than that the depressed condition of 
the lower orders is attended with danger to the State, for 
neither commerce nor agriculture can flourish while the 
men who are employed in them are in a state of brutal 
ignorance; and if the social system affords nothing of 
human enjoyment to the mass of the population, we shall 
see, by recurring to &cts, that the game of kings is not 
that of the people ; and that they wiU not resist invasion 
unless they have something of their own worth defending. 
The education and well-being of the lower orders, therefore, 
are not things which a statesman can with safety leave out 
of his calculations. I will give a few facts in proof of this 
which will also dispose of the first-mentioned fallacy with 
regard to the '' good old times,^^ a period about as fabulous 
as the golden age ; and they shall be taken from a period 
sufficiently remote to prevent party feeling from having the 
least share in the statements.* 

• If any should object to examples drawn from remote times and a dif- 
ferent state of civilization, let it be remembered that human nature is the 
same in all its great features in every age of the world ; and that the 
Roman or Frank slave was but man, degraded by the entire privation of 
his rights as a human being. Exactly in the proportion that our lower 
orders are deprived of any of their rights, they approximate to the con- 
dition of the slave, and will cause the same danger to the State in a greater 
or less degree. There is no right more founded in the veiy order of 
nature than that of the power to use the faculties God has given us, to- 
gether with a sufficiency of mental culture to enable them to develop them- 
selves thoroughly ; for He has made us all equally responsible for our 
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5. When the Roman Empire succumbed to the invading 
barbarians, it was neither their numbers nor their discipline 
that made them formidable : on the contrary, in pitched* 
battles they were always beaten; and lai^r forces had 
swept over Greece in the time of Xerxes, occupying no 
more than the ground on which they stood, firom which, at 
no great length of time, that vast armament swept back 
discomfited and broken. Why, then, did the great empire 
of Rome sink irretrievably when it was still strong enough 
to drive back the mighty hosts of Attila, unquestionably 
the lai^est force that was ever brought against it ? The 
causes lay not in the strength or skill of the invaders, but 
in the empire itself: the population had nothing worth 
defending, and they were passive. To explain this we must 
look at the internal condition of the empire. No slave 
could be received among the legionaries, who were, there- 
fore, formed exclusively from the small proprietors of land. 
Constant wars thinned these; debts accumulated; and, 
finally, the small farms changed hands and became the 
property of the holders of the lai^ estates near : war pro- 
duced prisoners, who were employed as labourers; but 
though they cultivated the land, they had no interest in, 
nor benefit from it — they were slaves without property, 

actions, not only by his especial declaration, but by the very laws of nature 
. itself, which unfailingly exact a heavy penalty for every breach of them> 
whether it arise from ignorance or from wilfulness. It is well, then, to 
• show by examples that these penalties affect states no less than individuals, 
and that when mental culture is denied to the bulk of the population, 
^e strength of the nation is lost : but it would be offensive to many to 
draw these conclusions from instances near our own time and countiy, 
and I should ill promote the object of this essay were I to displease any 
party. It is the wish of those who have undertaken to conduct this great 
movement' to obtain the co-operation of men of all parties in a work which 
they consider te be one of wise policy no less than of Christian duty ; and 
in bringing forward examples of the dangers which may arise to the 
State from its neglect. I have consequently preferred taking them from 
remote times which can now be viewed calmly, and the causes of events 
studied at our leisure. 
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without rights ; liable to be called on to give testimony in 
courts of law under the torture — ^the only way in which a 
slayers evidence was received, and this cruel kind of ex- 
amination might be called for by the prosecutor whenever 
he chose, if he paid the price of the slave into court. It 
was not by men thus degraded to the level of the brutes, 
and who could not be trusted with arms, lest they should 
use them against their masters, that the land was likely to 
be defended ; and it was not. A few thousand Franks or 
Burgundians could drive off slaves and cattle together, and 
leave the fields a desert. The proprietors, without produce 
firom their lands, were called upon to pay taxes which they 
had no means of dischaxging, and they either fled, or re- 
ceived the invaders without resistance, compounding with 
them by giving up a portion of their lands for the free pos- 
session of the rest : choosing rather, say the writers of the 
time, to live under the barbarian than the Roman law, for 
they found the former the more equitable of the two. 

6. The same thing occurred in the East when the Arabs 
began to extend their conquests. When they invaded 
Egypt, their loss in battles with regular forces and sieges 
was enormous ; but again a large portion of the population 
was discontented. A sect, the Monophysites, had been 
persecuted ; they were numerous, and toleration was pro- 
mised by the Mussulmans. They treated with the invaders, 
and Egypt was lost to the empire. The report of the 
envoys sent to treat with them is remarkable: — "Their 
leader is no way distinguished from the rest, and there is. 
no difference made between the poor and the rich, the master 
and the slave. When the prayer time comes no onedelays, 
but aU wash themselves, and pray in silent devotion;^'* 
and on this report the treaty was made. 

7. Let us come a little farther down '■ to the Frank 
Empire, which was prostrated under the attacks of the 

* Weil. Geschiohte der Chalifen. 
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Northmen in the tenth century^ asihe Boman Empire had 
been under the attacks of die Franks a few centnnes 
earlier. The wars of Charlemagne had had the same conp 
sequences as those of the Bomans — ^the labours of agiicnl- 
ture were performed by slaves^ and the free proprieton 
who had anything to lose were few ; alL were ignorant to 
the greatest possible degree^ unable^ as it appears^ even to 
think of anything but their animal wants ; but not even 
what rouses the brute^ t. e., imminent danger^ would rouse 
them to self-defence. A handfiil of northern pirates could 
ascend the rivers in their boats^ bum and destroy the vil- 
lages^ and massacre the inhabitants^ till the country was 
but one vast charnel-house^ and the land lay uncultiyated 
and uninhabited^ and yet no resistance was offered. ^' The 
stations of their fleet were so many strongholds for their 
plunder/^ says a contemporary chronicler, '' for they built 
their villages of huts, where they kept their herds of cap- 
tives in chains," and this cowardly submission to cruelty 
and rapine continued, tiU at length the great proprietors, 
seeing that men would not fight unless they had something 
worth %hting for, granted farms on easy terms to free 
cultivators ; and then, and not till then, a race sprang up 
both able and willing to defend the country; and another 
generation heard only of the ravages of the Northmen as 
a thing that had been. 

8. Let us descend- another century, and look at the state 
of England at the Norman conquest. The chronicler of 
the times shall tell his own tale. ^^ The commonalty, left 
unprotected, became a prey to the most powerfiil, who 
amassed fortune by either seizing on their property, or 
selling their persons into foreign countries. There was one 
custom repugnant to nature which they adopted, namely 
to sell their female servants, when pregnant by them, and 
after they had satisfied their lust, either to public prostitu- 
tion or foreign slavery ;" and this state of oppression of the 
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lower orders was coupled with ignorance of the grossest 
kind even among the higher. "The desire for literature 
and religion^ had decayed for several years before the 
arrival of the Normans. The clergy, contented with a very 
dight degree of learning, could scarcely stammer out the 
words of the sacraments, and a person who understood 
grammar was an object of wonder and astonishment; 
Drinking in parties was a universal practice, in which occu- 
pation they passed entire nights as well as days.^^ Were 
these the good old times? or shall we say with these 
examples before our eyes that a statesman has provided for 
Hie defence of the country, tiU he has given every man in 
it something worth defending ? 

9. I have said farther, that agriculture and commerce 
cannot flourish while the people are ignorant. Let us go 
back into the same period, and see how these great interests 
fared in the good old times, when none but the clergy could 
write or read, and kings had a complex stamp by way of 
signature, which they impressed on documents. And let 
it not be said that I am picking out extreme cases. The 
physician who writes of a disease describes it in its greatest 
virulence; tells the treatment which even in that state 
may cure it, and leaves the practitioner to watch the symp- 
toms and apply the remedies, sure that if not cut short in 
the beginning, the disease will go on till it arrives at the 
same degree of malignity. If I show the consequences 
in extreme cases of certaia social evils, and these evils 
are found among us though in a minor degree, it behoves 
us to use remedies in time to prevent the same conse- 
quences. 

10. When we look back, then, through the chronicles 
of the past, so far from finding that the more spare popula- 
tion produced greater plenty in the land, we read of pesti- 
lence and famine succeeding each other with a terrible 
frequency of recurrence. The roads were beset by wild 
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beasts^ without resting-places for travellers, and so periloTia 
altogether, that when about a. d. 990, Count Bouchard 
wished to induce the Abbot of Clugni, near Maxon, in 
Prance, to go with him to superintend the reform of a 
convent near Paris, he was with diflSculty persuaded to 
attempt a journey into " distant r^ons, at so great hazard 
and fatigue/' We may judge how commerce fared in a 
country where a journey of no great length, through the 
heart of what is now a rich district, is thus characterized. 
In England, nearly a century later, when William the 
Norman marched his troops towards the north in winter, 
the state of the country was such that it was with the 
greatest difficulty, and almost with the loss of his cavalry, 
that he proceeded. "The way was so difficult,'' says 
Qrdericus Vitalis, " the destruction of the horses such, that 
every one anxious for his own safety thought little of his 
firiends." It was in the march between York and Chester 
that this occurred. 

In the year a. d. 1030, an unusually wet season put an 
entire stop to all hope of sowing the land with any chance 
of return. "The earth was so inundated with continual 
rain," says a contemporary chronicle, "that for three years 
it was impossible to draw a farrow, and at the time of 
harvest the fields were covered with useless weeds. The 
bushel of grain in those lands which had fared the best, 
gave back scarcely a sixth of its measure, and this sixth 
yielded hardly a handM. This calamity began in the 
East, and after having ravaged Greece, visited Italy and 
(Jaul, nor did it spare the people of England." The con- 
sequences of this famine were such as happily modem times 
can affi)rd no parallel to. "Recollection shrinks from 
repeating the horrors of this deplorable epoch," writes an 
eye-witness. " The traveller assaulted on the road, sank 
under the blows of his assailants, and inmiediately his 
limbs were torn off, grilled on the fire, and devoured. 
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Some^ quitting their homes in the hope of finding more 
plenty elsewhere, when they sought shelter for the night, 
were murdered by their hosts and eaten. Some offered 
children an egg or an apple, in order to tempt them to 
follow, led them into a lonely place, and slaughtered them. 
In short, this mania for eating human flesh increased to 
such an alarming extent, that the animals were in less 
danger than man. One wretch even dared to carry cooked 
human flesh into the market for sale ; he was arrested, 
confessed his crime, and was strangled.^^ * Another built 
a hut on a somewhat lonely spot, and murdered all who 
could be tempted to accept his hospitality ; one of his in- 
tended victims escaped and gave information, and when his 
hut was searched, the heads of forty -eight persons whom 
he had slaughtered, were found in his house. He, too, 
was hanged, and his body was burned as an example to 
others, a. d. 1151, 1162, 1176, and 1197, are marked, in 
the '^Annales Mettenses^' as years of "great famines;^' 
the consequence, as it would appear, of inundations two or 
three years before ; a proof in the first place of the bad 
cultivation and drainage ; in the next, of the small inter- 
course with surrounding countries when a local evil of this 
kind could produce a famine; and a further proof of the 
smallness of the produce even at the best of times, since 
the population being by no means large in proportion to 
the extent of land, had they cultivated it duly there must 
have been a surplus in hand. In these times when none 
but monks wrote, we must draw our own conclusions as to 
causes ; but I think I may at least assume that I have 
proved my position that agriculture did not flourish. 

II. Nor were the consequences of ignorance less de- 
plorable in other ways. I may take as a specimen the ac- 
count of a pestilence, a. d. 994, in Aquitaine. The people, 
ignorant of the true nature of the disease, brought their 

* Badulphus Glaber, lib. iv. c. 4. 
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sick to the churches^ and laid them down in the hope 
that the relics there preserved might effect a miraculous 
cure — ^nmnbers thronged thither in the hope of seeing it, 
and the contagion was then so widely spread^ that the 
country was desolated. Leprosy^ the consequence of un- 
cleanly habits and unwholesome food^ was a common dis- 
ease in Chaucer's time : the plague swept away thousands 
when^ by some chance^ it was brought into Europe^ and 
this happened repeatedly from the same causes as we have 
ahready seen operating during those ages of gross ignor- 
ance. Surely, if the neglect of the lower orders is to have 
such consequences as I have merely sketched, no states- 
man is justified in saying that the political or industrial 
well-being of the nation is duly cared for, till he has 
applied himself with more diligence than any government 
has yet done to the removal of the canker of the state, 
which is all the more dangerous from not being imme- 
diately visible to the superficial observer. 

12. Nor is the fallacy less of supposing that religious 
instruction alone will effect all that is needfrd. That, too, 
has had its trial and has &iled; for religion unaccom- 
panied with knowledge degenerates into superstition. The 
wholly uninstructed mind cannot grasp an abstract idea ; 
and a Gk)d without parts or passions is incomprehensible 
to the very ignorant. Let us again take a specimen from 
the same period, of the effect produced on religious opinion 
by this hebetised state of intellect. When the barbarian 
nations were first converted, their teachers were greatly 
their superiors in civilization ; and, with the religion, they 
learned the arts, and somewhat of the literature of the 
Greeks and Romans. The Groths, especially, made rapid 
progress, and but for the political dissension which finally 
ruined the nation, they would probably have been a 
polished and learned people : but continual wars destroyed 
both books and teachers, each fresh horde from beyond the 
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Danube and the Rhine^ brought an accession of barbarism^ 
till, in the mixtiire of victors and vanquished, if the former 
lost something of their savageness, the latter gradually lost 
80 much of their learning, that toward the tenth century 
Bcienee was utterly forgotten, and letters nearly so. It 
was about a. d. 950, that Batherius, Bishop of Verona, 
complained that in his diocese many of the people, and 
some even of the priests, believed in the complete corpo- 
reality of God. ^^ They murmur,^^ he writes, ^' when they 
are reproved, and say, what are we to do ? We thought up 
to this time, that we knew something of Gk)d : but now it 
seems he is nothing : if he has no head, no eyes, no ears, 
no hands, no feet, he is nothing," and thus atheism grew 
out of the endeavour to teach religion without other in- 
struction. The abundant superstitions which gradually 
sprung up in the Church of Rome, had their origin solely 
in ignorance ; and a slight tincture of physical science 
would have prevented their growth. 

13. The last fallacy which I have mentioned is that 
which would lead to the cramping of all state education for 
the people, by insisting that any regular system in which 
religious instruction is given, must necessarily violate the 
rights of conscience of some, and that therefore it is better 
either to do nothing, or banish religious instruction alto- 
gether. But this objection, if it be a bond fide one without 
any ulterior view, can hardly stand in the face of late ex- 
perience in many of our ragged schools ; which have 
shown practically that all denominations and sects can work 
together to give a Christian education, and make respect- 
able and honest members of society, without introducing 
one sectarian difference : a slight degree of forbearance on 
the part of each, not greater than is daily exercised in 
society when persons of different parties in politics meet 
together, having been found quite sufficient to enable 
members of the Church of England high and low, Wes- 
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leyans^ Independents^ Baptists^ &c.^ to join heart and liand 
in the great work of charity^ without one unkind feeling ^ 
nay, so &r from it^ the kindness of Christian brotherhood 
has grown up among the teachers in the school^ while eack 
was sedulously avoiding the inculcation of anything peca- 
liar in his own opinions which might possibly displease his 
colleagues. Meantime the children were taught prac- 
tically^ as well as theoretically^ a religion of loye and kind- 
ness to all^ and became followers of Christy because they 
found in this path a happiness they had never known be- 
fore. In the case of that class whose condition we are 
called upon to discuss^ where are we to find the conscience 
of parents who never teach their children anything but the 
arts of begging and theft ? Our hope must be to mend 
the parents through the children^ and if this be impossible, 
to save the children from the parents. The rights of con- 
science of thieves and beggars are, to say the leasts very 
questionable. I shall here address myself to those^ happily 
they are a very small party, who make the rights of con- 
science a pretext, but whose real objection to Christian 
instruction in schools, is grounded on those passages in the 
Christian scriptures which enjoin submission to governors, 
and quiet and peaceable demeanour ; which is by no means 
in keeping with the " sacred right of insurrection.^' Let 
these object as much as they please ; it is not with such, I 
trust, that the conscientious Dissenter will be inclined to 
ally himself. 

14. History has shown that Christianity has been the 
civilizer of the world ; let us take care that while jealously 
guarding our peculiar opinions on certain points, we do 
not cast aside altogether its blessed influences. Let me 
go back once more to times long enough past to prevent 
all party feeling, and see what has been the< effect of 
Christianity wherever it has been adopted. The Groths 
were among the first of the barbarian nations of whose 
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reception of it we have any record. It was about a. d. 
860 that Ulphilas translated the gospels into the vema- 
cular language of that people^ and s&y till then^ they had 
never had any knowledge of letters whatever, he invented 
an alphabet for the purpose in which the work was written. 
When invaded by the Huns, the Bishop undertook a mis- 
sion to the Emperor of the East, to ask an asylum for his 
distressed converts ; and having received a grant of lands in 
Moesia, he led them over the Danube to their new home,, 
where from that time they led a peaceful life engaged in 
the labours of agriculture down to the middle of the sixth 
century, when Femandes, the Gothic Bishop of Ravenna, 
gives us the account. Nay, even those more warlike Goths 
who, driven to desperation by the bad faith of the Roman 
Emperor, took arms to chastise it, although there were 
among them a large nuxture of heathen savages who had 
thronged to the standard of Alaric, when they saw a pro- 
spect of war and plunder, gave the first example of a town 
taken by assault where any mercy was shown to the in- 
habitants. Alaric set apart the two churches of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Rome as a refuge for the inhabitants 
when he took that city, set a guard round those sanc- 
tuaries, and escorted thither many bodies of unprotected 
citizens, as well as a considerable quantity of the church 
plate. The Burgundians, too, a barbaro]is German tribe, 
when they crossed the Rhine into Gaul, soon received the 
Christian religion, and thenceforward lived among the 
inhabitants, as we are told by Orosius, a contemporary 
writer, " in Christian brotherhood,^' working in the fields, 
and becoming a quiet peaceable population. As Chris- 
tianity gradually degenerated from its purity, its influence 
was less ; but even in its more corrupted state its civili- 
zing power was still felt. When Norway became Chris- 
tian, the Vikingr (pirate sea-kings), ceased their ravages^ 
and the king of that country sent his son to be educated 
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at the court of England^* then the most polished of tk 
northern nations^ in order that he might learn the halnts 
of the people. He was called to the throne by the voioe 
of the nation^ and his name was long after venerated hj 
the title of '' Haco the Good/^ The same thing happened 
when RoUo^ the pirate chiefs was induced to accept lands 
in France^ imder the condition of receiving baptisni ; within 
a century the savage Northmen had become distinguished, 
as far as any were distinguished in that age^ for arts and 
knowledge^ and within one hundred and fourteen years 
had attained so great a proficiency in war and letters^ that 
their duke was able to conquer England^ and supply its 
church with men whose learning is still famous. 

15. If we compare with these results the conquests made 
by other barbarous nations who embraced no gentler &ith 
to harmonize their hordes — and Asia affords many in- 
stances of such — we must allow, that however at times 
disregarded among those who profess this faith, still there 
is a mighty force in the purity of its moral precepts, which, 
though it has not done all yet, has done much, and will do 
more, if we do not, by a misjudged eagerness respecting 
matters of comparatively trifling import, impede the great 
work. The precepts of Christianity are those of the good 
of every age : and shall we leave the class most exposed 
to all evil influences with no safeguard, no law to guide 
their actions, no lessons of disinterested love towards their 
fellow-creatures, and grateful homage towards their Maker? 
" What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justice 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?" 
and what sect of Christians is there who cannot unite in 
teaching thus much — ^it is all that is needed — ^to these out- 
cast children ? 



* In the reign of Athelstan. 
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16. Having now, it is to be hoped, disposed of the chief 
fiOlacies which encumber the subject before ns, we may 
proceed a step farther. We can never hope to grapple 
with any great question till those who axe called upon to 
act agree in some principle upon which all their measures 
must be founded, for there can be no united action when 
all are aiming at different objects. Let us then pause a 
moment to consider. 

1st. What are the rights of the individual ? (for it is quite 
dear that all crime is an exercise of individual wiU). 

2nd. What are the rights of that aggregate of men which 
we term society, and which claims the power of controlling 
crime? and 

3rd. What are the duties which grow out of those 
rights? 

17. — 1st. The rights of the individual maybe very easily 
stated, for they are founded on his natural powers. If we 
believe that man was created by an Allwise and Almighty 
Being, we must believe also that he was created for some 
definite end ; and as we cannot suppose that an Almighty 
Being would use iuadequate means for the accomplishment 
of his purpose, we must also conclude that the faculties 
and powers of mind and body bestowed upon man are suf- 
ficient for the working out that end, if fiilly developed. If 
he was created for a purpose, his Maker wiU require him 
to fulfil that purpose ; and out of this obligation to the 
higher nature grows his claim upon his fellow-creatures, 
that he shall not be impeded in the development of any 
part of his faculties, bodily or mental, since without these 
it is not to be expected that he can adequately fulfil the 
intention of his Maker in his creation. In so far, there- 
fore, as any impediment is thrown in the way of this de- 
velopment, the object of the Creator is contravened, and the 
man suffers a wrong. Nor axe the more obvious wrongs of 
refusal of nourishment, mutilation of members, or depriva- 

z 
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tion of the organs of tense, the only ones^ thongh tihese 
alone are cognizable by a court of law. The nse of his 
mental Acuities is among the rights of man no less than 
that of his eyes and ears. Physiology has only latdy 
taught us that these faculties are actual functions of the 
brain, as much as sight is of the eye, or hearing of the ear, 
and even yet there are many who are unaware of this part 
of modem discoveries ; and to this, probably, it is owing 
that it has not yet been fully acknowledged, that to debar 
a man from the due exercise of these Acuities is no less a 
mutilation than putting out his eyes. It matters little 
whether he is rendered idiotic by a blow on the head or by 
solitary confinement ; the injury to his natural powers is 
equal, the contravention of Crod's will and the wrong to 
the individual is the same. We may, therefore, ddbe 
man^s natural rights to be : the liberty to develop fiilly 
and fi'eely all the Acuities, i . e, the bodily powers and Ihe 
mental capacities with which his Maker has endowed him. 
18. The power to commit crime does not enter into this 
freedom, which asks only that man should be able to un- 
fold the various tendencies of his nature in accordance vAKk 
the object for which that nature was given : Now crime is 
essentially a wrong and an outrage on the nature itself. 
For, all crime is either the result of an excessive and hurt- 
ful indulgence of some propensity in itself innocent, or a 
direct sinning against some natural instincts which if duly 
developed would have prevented its commission. Thus, 
nature shrinks instinctively frt>m the sight of blood; so 
much so, that it is only by long training that the young 
surgeon accustoms himself to endure the violence done to 
his instinctive feeling, even when the object to be attained 
is a beneficial and humane one : much more then has the 
murderer to nerve himself against this involimtary repug- 
nance, nor is he able to perpetrate the crime until all those 
gentler impulses have been worn away by habit, or over- 
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come by &e fiiry of passion. A cliild will^ of its own 
accord, weep at witnessing cruelty or ill usage to another, 
or even towards an animal, and this instinctive pity is an- 
other of. those sentinels of the soul, which would prevent 
its readily succumbing to the opposite selfish impulses, if 
these had not been steadily fostered into a most dispropor- 
tionate and overpowering strength by the evil example and 
teaching of others. There is also an instinctive pleasure, 
apart from any higher motive, in promoting the comfort 
and Happiness of others, and an equally instinctive a£fection 
for those who show us kindness. All these natural affec- 
tions and sympathies have the same claim to their due and 
equal development as the bodily oi^ns have to theirs. 
Crime and violence are the result of an unequal and im- 
perfect development, and cannot be committed without 
trampling on some natural tendency, woimding some 
natural sympathy, or, as not unfrequently happens, im- 
pairing the health, and imfitting the man for the fulfilment 
of his Creator's intentions : the Uberty to perpetrate crime, 
therefore, cannot be one of man's inherent rights. 

19. Secondly. The rights of society may be defined 
with no less certainty, for they grow out of the rights of 
every individual composing that society; and these rights, 
as we have already seen, are such as shall insure a full 
development of the faculties, bodily and mental, with which 
man has been endowed by his Creator for some definite 
purpose ; for the very circumstance of his being created by 
a superior Intelligence, implies this. Now the right to 
develop these, implies also the right to procure and retain 
the means requisite for the end proposed; i. e., food, 
raiment, &c., sufficient for the healthy development of both 
mind and body. Hence the rights of property. The man 
who has, at considerable toil, procured these means for 
himself and his children, feels that what is thus gained u 
his own, and that if any one despoils him of it by fraud on 
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violence^ he suffers a wrong ; he strives to redress it^ and 
if not able^ calls in the aid of friends and relations to effect 
his object. Hence those continual feuds of savage life 
which thin the population, and not unfrequently lead to 
the extermination of whole tribes, while at the same time 
they put a stop to all mental and industrial progress. To 
avoid these evils we have congregated in societies^ and dele- 
gated to the aggregate, acting by appointed functionaries, 
many of those rights which would otherwise be vested in 
the individual, who is called upon to give up all private 
vengeance on condition that his person and property shall 
be secured, or if trespassed upon that the offender shall be 
proceeded against by the appointed functionaries, accord- 
ing to certain rules either written or unwritten, which have 
been agreed on by the majority of the persons thus united. 
Now it is evident that when thus acting by deputy, as it 
were, besides giving up the right of private vengeance, 
every individual must also give up some portion of his 
property or his labour for the expenses incurred in thus 
providing for the public safety. The savage who proceeds 
with his friends and neighbours to avenge a wrong, shares 
with them the plunder ihej acquire in a successful attack 
on their enemy ; the man living quietly under the shelter 
of social laws, can only enjoy that security by sharing, to a 
certain extent, the property thus secured to him, with those 
who devote themselves to his protection ; and hence arise 
those rights of the state which we recognize in the shape of 
taxes, rates, &c. 

90. In order to make my meaning more apparent, let 
us put it in a more fiEtmiliar shape, and take a few in- 
stances of the abridgement of mild freedom for the sake 
of social order. Where no law exists, property depends 
«tttmly OD the capacity of the owner to defend it from 
^Kvoa^ment ; the savage carries off his neighbour's 
^^i^ttto-^the neighbour^ if he be able, pursues them ; the 
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thief endeavours to keep what he has got; the rightful 
owner to retake his own, and bloodshed foUows. Society- 
says, " You shall give up this power of defending your 
own property, because excited passion leads to deeds of 
violejice ; and the weak must often succumb to the strong. 
Confide your cause to us, the aggregate, and your property 
shall be defended, be you weak or strong.'^ Here the 
•strong man suffers no wrong by the lessening of his 
personal freedom, but on the contrary enjoys his property 
in greater security. In only one case, does social law 
leave the freedom unrestrained : i. c, in the case of imme- 
diate personal violence ; and the cause of this is obvious, 
for here the interference of the law would come too late. 
Again, the defence of the common country from foreign 
invasion requires that arms should be procured and men 
maintained in the field, and no one doubts that by paying 
a part of his property for the protection of the whole, 
he is better off than if he had to defend it individually 
against an overwhelming force. The Danegeld, or tax 
raised for procuring the departure of the northern pirates 
who desolated England in the ninth century, was willingly 
paid whilst the danger was imminent, though very possibly 
those who paid it had not suffered, and never might suffer 
immediate injury from the foe ; when it was continued 
after the danger was past, and misapplied to other pur- 
poses, it became a grievance. By securing the country 
generally, the inhabitants are gainers, inasmuch as trade 
and agriculture receive no damage. In later times, rates 
for lighting, paving, highways, &c., are paid, and enforce- 
able by law, because if cities were not lighted and paved, 
and roads were not made passable, much inconvenience 
and probable loss would accrue to all, and thus thejr 
acquiesced in by all as expedient. 

Such then are the rights^ of society : to abridg 
dividual freedom in cases where its exercise would 
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to violence^ and to claim a portion of individual property 
for public purposes, when those purposes eyidently tend 
to promote the public good. With the machinery by 
which this is to be effected we have nothing to do here; 
our business is only to establish the abstract right ; and it 
appears from the principles now laid down, that as all 
crime is a deviation from natural rights, society is justi- 
fied in controlling individual will where it id irr^ularly 
developed, and has a right to claim a portion of the pro- 
perty it undertakes to defend, in order to meet tlie 
expenses incurred in its protection. 

21. — Srdly. Having now considered the rights of 
society, we have next to consider its duties, which are 
far more complex, and will require a longer consideration; 
for if it has a right to interfere with private vengeance 
and private property for the benefit of the whole, out of 
that right a duty grows, that the means for accomplishing 
the end in view shall be well chosen, well administered, 
and adequate to the purpose; otherwise the abridgment 
of individual rights becomes a grievance, and very soon 
engenders resistance, by which the very benefit proposed 
in the first instance to be attained, is lost ; peaceable per- 
sons are again exposed to violence, and savage life — 
namely, individual attack and defence — ^recommences. 

22. There are some fallacies here, too, which stand 
in our way, and must be removed ere we can come to 
any just conclusion. It has been said that the object of 
government should be to secure "the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number;^' but in this case the minority 
whose happiness is not secured have as much reason to 
complain as if no man's happiness were cared for; for 
wherein does the circumstance that there are few sufferers 
make individual suffering less? But the very maxim is 
founded on a mistake as to the duties of society ; for if 
its rights extend no further than to employ means for the 
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protection of life and property from violence, it is not the 
happiness but the security of individuals which it has to 
concern itself with. The happiness of man necessarily 
consists in accomplishing the end of his being; all that 
society, therefore, can do is to take care that he shall in 
no way be hindered &om working out his own happiness 
if he chooses to do so ; but many a man makes himself 
miserable by proceedings which society has no right to 
take cognizance of, and which in fact are amenable only 
to the higher tribunal of Him, who having made man for 
a definite end, has attached a certain penalty to every 
neglect of the end in view, that end being made evident 
by the very nature bestowed. Society, then, has no 
right to attend to the happiness of either the greater or the 
lesser number, and what it has no right to do cannot be 
its duty; but it has a right to secure to all the means of 
developing the powers which God has given, and thus allow- 
ing them to secure their own happiness ; and having the 
right to do so, out of that right grows the duty. 

23. But while attending to the security of all, another 
consideration presents itself. A man may make himself 
miserable if he chooses ; so far the matter lies between him 
and his Maker, and society has no right to interfere : but 
no human being submits willingly to privation and suffer- 
ing ; and if by their vices a large number of persons have 
made themselves miserable and poor (for this is the natural 
penalty imposed by the Creator on those who abuse their 
nature and make an ill use of their free will), it is not to 
be expected that they will take this penalty patiently. The 
same uncontrolled passions which at first led to the vices 
which have made the man an outcast from society, will 
prompt him to envy those whose industry and good conduct 
have placed them in a better condition, and he will be ** 
little inclined to acquiesce in the penalty, even thov 
may be well aware that he has brought it on h 
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Robbery, fraud, violence, and finally mnrder, are the oon^ 
sequences, if there be few persons in this condition ; insur- 
rection and revolution if there be more. It is not, there- 
fore, a matter of complete indifference to society in general 
whether a large number of its members are pursuing a 
cx)urse which wiQ make them dangerous to the rest ; and if 
this aggregate, called society, be chaiged with the protec- 
tion of the whole, and has the right given it to take so 
much of private property for that purpose as shall be stricfily 
requisite, then, if the magnitude of the danger from this 
class be such as to threaten life and property to a serious 
extent, it is the duty no less than the right of the func- 
tionaries appointed for the purpose, to take care that the 
quiet and well-disposed shall suffer no wrong. It has been 
with a view to the Mfilment of this duty that recourse has 
been had to gaols, penal colonies, &c., at what cost and 
with what success I shall show by-and-by. As in the case 
of capital punishment, which was the rough and ready way 
of preventing further danger from a depraved individual, 
these punishments at least removed the offenders from the 
place where they were an evil to the community, and so 
far rendered them innocuous ; but man is so gregarious an 
animal that this removal is only a transfer of the evil from 
one place to another. The depraved man carries with him 
a moral taint wherever he goes, and can never be innocuous 
while he lives. It was upon this ground that some of our 
elder judges were free in the infliction of capital punish- 
ment, thinking the hope of amending the criminal a vain 
one, and believing the contamination of intercourse with 
him so great, that for the benefit of others he ought to be 
cut short in his career. It seems strange that, while ac- 
knowledging by all our costly establishments for the pu- 
nishment of criminals the duty of protecting the industrious 
and well-disposed fix)m the aggressions of this dangerous 
class, it should not have occurred to any one that preven- 
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tion is better than pimisliment ; and that the money thus 
spent would be better, laid out in teaching men the true 
way to attain happiness^ than in punishing their irregular 
attempts to remedy their unhappiness. 

24. Were men bom with all their passions and inclina- 
tions fixed and strongs as they are found in the adult cri- 
minal class^ this might be a hopeless task ; but when we 
know (for we act upon this persuasion in the case of our 
own children) that during the first years of life the cha- 
racter is ductile, and ready to receive any form and direc- 
,tion, if proper care be given to the business, there is more 
than hope, there is a certainty, that a provision for the wise 
education of the class among which criminals are most 
usually found, would also be a far more effectual provision 
for the safety of life and property, than all the courts of 
law, gaols, and penalties which have multiplied around us 
with the progress of commercial prosperity. I have pur- 
posely said wise education, for the word itself has been 
strangely misapplied ; and we hear it said of a man in the 
lower classes that he has received a good education when 
he can write a free hand, and is ready at accounts : or in 
the upper, when he has gained a certain amount of Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics. But this is mere instruction; 
education is more : it is the training by which the mind of 
the child is led on from infancy and manhood, and every 
impression made, whether by outward circumstances or 
oral instruction, has its share in forming the fiiture cha- 
racter of the man. The peasant and the thief are as much 
educated as the nobleman or the professor of science, but 
in a different school : and as in the latter instances, so in 
the former, the two elements which go to the forming hu- 
man character, i. e., the circumstances in which they are 
placed and the kind of instruction they receive, determine 
the bent of the man. 

25. Could we at once change the outward circums^^TiPAa 
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as we can the quality of instroction afforded in schools, we 
might at once train the rising generation to orderly habits; 
and we should probably then ha^e little to say about ju?e- 
nile criminals^ for they would be a class nearly unknown : 
but here is the difficulty. In our complex system the out- 
ward circumstances can only be slowly altered, and centa* 
ries pass over before we can distinctly trace the beneficial 
influence of the changes made with a view to bettering die 
condition of the people generally. The individual, indeed, 
who has a fortune equal to the occasion, has no great difil- 
culty about his duties to those about him : these are 
marked clearly enough by his instmctive fodiiigs. He 
cannot bear the sight of pain ; then he may rightly argue 
that it was intended by his Maker that he should do all in 
his power to alleviate what it is paiuful to him to witness; 
and he wiU find his pleasure and his advantage in so doing. 
But the abstract thing called society is in fact nothing but 
a compact made for certain purposes, and as it has rights 
which do not grow out of the requirements for the execu- 
tion of these purposes, and no fonds but those which are 
granted for this use; so it has, properly speaking, neiihear 
feeling nor sympathy, and its duties are confined to the due 
administration of these rights and fonds. All its proceed- 
ings are founded on the one broad principle^ that security 
of person and property is to be provided for ; and all actions 
which lead to a violation of the public peace, in which case 
life and property are likely to suffer, are prohibited, and 
visited with penalties in order to prevent their recurrence. 
Neither is it merely an immediate violation of the public 
peace, or hazard to property which society cares for ; roads 
are made, towns lighted, sewerage attended to, &c., because 
danger to life or property would be the consequence of the 
neglect of these precautions ; and, therefore, society claims 
the cost of these things fix)m the general purse : yet hos- 
pitals, however much comfort they afford, form no part, of 
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public expenses^ but are left to be supported by private 
bounty^ because^ were they discontinued to-morrow^ no 
ynaj general harm wotdd ensue ; neither insurrection nor 
pestUence would be likely to follow. Society^ then^ as I 
haTe already observed, except when the public mind is very 
greatly agitated, can hardly be said to have either sym- 
pathies or feelings; and certainly its principle leaves no 
room for either ; we may, therefore, come to this general 
conclusion, that there must be a proved danger to life and 
property, or an act committed likely to lead to a violation 
of the public peace, before society has any bight to inter- 
fere ; but that when such circumstances are proved, then, 
having the right and the means conceded to it, it is its 
BUTT to use those means. 

26. Let us now see how this duty has been fiilfiUed. 
For a long time ahnost every serious offence against person 
or property was punished with death, and the penalty was 
unsparingly ioflicted, on thie principle that the man being 
hardened in crime, no reformation was to be expected, and 
that society ought to be freed from his fiiture depredations 
or violence. The remedy was at least effectual so &r as it 
went, but the inquiry as to how criminab became thus 
hardened, seems scarcely to have been made. Gradually, 
as the age advanced iq civilization and refinement, and the 
rights of individuals became more felt, a thought arose that 
the hardened offender was as much sinned against as sin- 
ning ; that there had been a fault in allowing him to arrive 
at that point ; and juries, prosecutors, and judges began to 
be unwilling to inflict the extreme penalty, excepting in 
very gross cases. One offence after another was removed 
from the list of those punishable capitally, and imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, and transportation to 
the colonies, were substituted. An inquiry was instituted 
into the state of gaols, and they were reconstructed on the 
most approved models, of a larger size, and at immeni 
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pense ; but the evil was not lessened. Crime increased in 
far more than the ratio of increased population ; and two 
great evils consequent on these modes of secondary punish- 
ment became more and more apparent^ as the numhen 
subjected to them increased. In the colonies^ the flood of 
depraved beings annually poured upon their shores^ idio 
carried with them the tastes and the vices of their chissy 
mingled with the arts which civilization lent to crime^ en- 
gendered a state of society so fearful, that when represented 
to parliament a few years ago, the system was for a time 
abandoned, such was the horror excited by the details then 
given. On the other hand, when imprisonment v^as the 
punishment resorted to, the intercourse between the pri- 
soners which could hardly be wholly avoided, subjected the 
less guilty to the contamination of the more depraved ; and 
he who was at first imprisoned for a small offence, was in- 
structed by greater adepts in the mode of committing 
greater crimes with more chance of impunity; formed 
acquaintances which exercised a baneful influence on him 
in after life ; in short, graduated in crime, in one of its 
special universities. 

27. It was now allowed that the deterring from crime by 
dread of punishment, was only one of the ends to be pro- 
posed ; the criminal who had suffered the penalty of his 
misdoing, after a few years was again at liberty to repeat 
the offence if he had still the wish to do so ; the object of 
punishment must, therefore, be to reform as well as to 
deter. Penitentiaries were built in consequence; every 
gaol had its school and its visiting chaplain; solitary con- 
finement, silence, separation, every plan, in short, which 
had been thought to succeed in any country, was tried ; 
and, as is usual where a new system is jealously carried out 
by its promoters, at first a certain degree of success seemed 
to have been attained ; but still without any sensible dimi- 
nution of crime, which, in E^ite of all endeavours, has 
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rathipr increased than otherwise ; especially among a dass 
wliich ought at any rate to have been free from the passions 
imd the vices of manhood. Every session produces some 
jEresh regulation for the treattnent of juvenile offenders, but 
still juvenile crime is the monster evil of the coimtry, 
and its prevention the weightiest difficulty of the Govem- 

28. There must be a cause for this. We can conceive 
that a man maybe pushed by strong passions into bold and 
irr^ular modes of gratifying them ; but a child is naturally 
timid, from a consciousness of his as yet undeveloped 
powers. Nature calls for no gratifications but food and 
play, namely, exercise without severe fatigue; and the 
child, even though his mental faculties should remain un- 
cultivated and he should never rise above the grade of a 
young animal, would naturally be satisfied with these, as 
much as a kitten or a lamb. Why, then, do we find the 
precocious child of cities frequenting "flash houses,^' and 
aping the vices of elder men, without the stimulus of the 
same passion? Nature is forced and violated by the 
course pursued, yet from 12,000 to 13,000 of these \mder- 
graduates in crime, come annually before our courts of law 
to suffer a penalty more or less severe, and almost certainly 
to return again and again, till finally they assume the 
d^ree of bui^lar or murderer. It is an universally ac- 
knowledged axiom that to counteract the tendencies of 
nature, a long and carefrd education is. necessary; yet we 
find these children with tiie tendencies of nature altogether 
superseded : what, then, is the course of education which 
has been pursued ? and why has society, which exercises 
such lai^e rights for the protection of persons and property, 
never thought of guarding the child from an unnatural and 
forced education which he has no power to resist, and of 
which the results are no less fatal to himself than dangerous 
to the community ? 
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29. The children exposed to these influences are: — 1. 
Orphans, or children wholly abandcmed by their parents, 
who, being driven by necessity to small acts of disluniertf 
in order to obtain food, meet, either in prison or in Ae 
uaual hannts of these houseless wanderers, otiliers mare 
advanced in crime, and are led by them in fbrdier 
offences. 2. Children of very destitute parents, who, being 
frequently without food, or wandering in the streets, £bJ1 in 
with bad companions, and are led into the same couises. 
3. Children of thieves and other depraved characters, "who 
undergo a regular training in the arts of picking poc^ete, 
&c., and are punished by their parents if th^ do not faring 
home a sufficient booty each day. Of these three classes it 
is calculated that there are about 150,000 ; that is to say, 
there are in England 150,000 children either criminals 
already, or training to become so. What branch c^ all oni 
costly machinery reaches such ? how does the State care fiff 
these, its worse than orphan members ? The State po- 
vides one model prison, calculated for about 650 inmates, 
and there are gaol-schools where the young prisoners are 
taught. And this is all. Only those whose offence is 
grave enough to have won them a sentence of transpor- 
tation are eligible for Parkhurst ; and every day's experi- 
ence is proving that the system of surrounding the cri- 
minal by artificial restraints, and accustoming him for a 
time to a life of the most unnatural freedom from temp- 
tation, does not, and cannot succeed. We have the tes- 
timony of the settlers in Van Dieman's Land to show that 
those who are sent thither after a period of such prison- 
discipline in England are, as a class, the worst class in 
the colony ; they infest the towns as thieves and bad cha- 
racters, they fill the gaols, and are dreaded as more mis- 
chievous to the commimity than even the unpardoned 
convicts.* That such should be the result of attempting 

* See a letter from the Bishop of Melbourne to the Honoraiy Secretary 
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to counteract the training of a life by one year's coercion^ 
is only what might have been foreseen^ I shaQ hereafter 
idiow. 

80. When the crime is of a lighter character^ and the 
young thief has not yet qualified himself for Parkhurst^ 
bat is only sentenced to a few weeks' ordinary imprison- 
ment, the attempts at reformation there prove almost as 
fiitile. The intelligent and experienced master of one of 
our large county gaols, gave it as his decided opinion that 
no education, no discipline, no reformatory measures can 
succeed, which are begun and ended within the prison 
walls; the moment he is set at liberty the young pick- 
pocket finds himself in the same position he was before, 
surrounded by the same temptations, welcomed by the 
same companions, and carrying with him, in the public 
disgrace of imprisonment, a greater obstacle than ever in 
ibe way of his obtaining honest employment. He returns 
to his wretched, probably profligate home (if home he has 
at all), and to all the evil influences and daily associations 
in which he has grown up ; he has habit, example, pressing 
want, and all the strong and ineradicable impressions of 
childhood on the one hand, inviting and ui^uig him on to 
wrong ; and on the other — ^a month's attendance in a 
prison school, where with some religious teaching he re- 
ceived instruction in reading, writing, and cyphering ? 
Can any one for a moment doubt which influence will be 
the strongest, or imagine that four weeks' elementary 
teaching in prison is to neutralize the habits of fourteen 
years? The slightest knowledge of human nature must 
teach us that to look for a change so enormous to be 
wrought by causes so entirely inadequate, is as vain as to 
expect a flourishing field of com, because we have cast a 
few random grains in a tangled thicket. How can we 

of the Special Committee of that diocese, November 1849, published by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 1850. 
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wonder at the almost inevitable result ! The first im- 
prisonment simply removes any indefinite dread the hoy 
may have had of the ponishment before ; he finds himsdf 
better lodged, better fed, than he was at home ; the mo- 
ment he i& let out, he begins again his life of thieving, and 
after being committed and recommitted, time after time, 
growing every day more expert in his vocation, and more 
callous to its consequences, he has become, ere he reaches 
manhood, a hardened and matured offender. 

31. That this is no imaginary picture, may too easily be 
proved. One eighth of the offences yearly committed 
against the law, are by children, and one fourth by persons 
under twenty years of age ; and the statistics of crime 
show a growing increase in the proportion that juvenile 
criminals bear to adults. " The number of criminals 
under twenty years of age oonmiitted to prison in the year 
1835 was 6,803, or one in 441 of the population between 
ten and twenty years of age ; while in 1844, they 
amounted to 11,348, or one in 304 of the population of 
the same age. . . . Although the three following years 
show a decrease in the number of commitments and con- 
victions in respect of the whole population of England 
and Wales, yet the stated decrease during those years is 
in respect of the adult population only, as upon comparison 
of the two periods, the number of commitments and con- 
victions of juvenile offenders has increased in the thiee 
latter years, upwards of seven per cent.^'* Last year the 
conmiitments to the Liverpool Gaol were above 9,500, and 
of these 1,100 were under sixteen years of age. Of the 
effects of imprisonment on such, the chaplain, the Bev. T. 
Carter, speaks as follows: — ^'I take a page at random 
firom the school register of four years ago, and I find that 
of the thirty whose names are upon that page, not selected 

• Mr. Pearson's Evidence before the School Committee of the House of 
Lords. Quoted in ** Beformatory Schools, by Maxy Carpenter." 
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oases^ but taken in the order in which they come to gaol^ 
eighteen have been transported, two are now in gaol, 
haying been frequently recommitted in the mean time; 
one out of the thirty is in employment ; one has emigrated ; 
two have died, one immediately after being discharged, 
the other shot in the streets during a public disturbance ; 
leaving six out of the thirty, whose history I have not been 
able to trace. I -find, also, that the average number of 
times in gaol, of these thirty, is eight and a half, and the 
average t^nes spent by them in gaol is fifteen months. . . 
Afiter they reach the age of seventeen or eighteen, they 
pass out of the class of juvenile oflfenders, and become 
adults, their habits of crime becoming more ftdly deve- 
loped. I find that, taking forty-two individuals, adult 
males, at this moment in Liverpool Gaol, who were first 
received there as juvenile thieves, the aggr^ate commit- 
ments amount to 401, or nine and a half times each on the 
average. The average career in crime was five years four 
months. These are all known thieves, and their cases 
are looked on (humanly speaking), as entirely hopeless. 
Under present circimistances, the course pursued can only 
have a corrupting and vitiating efiTect upon those who have 
not yet arrived at years of maturity. Of the forty-two 
instances to which I have referred, there are six under 
sentence of transportation. One first commenced his 
career of crime at the age of nine years, and has been 
nineteen times in gaol ; and when I mention that, I need 
not bring forward any ftirther proofs of the uselessness of 
all attempt at reformation, so long as there is not a radical 
change in the present vicious arrangements. There is 
another of twenty years of age, who, since being sentenced 
to transportation, has made a violent and determined at- 
tempt on the life of one of the officers of the prison, 
will show the same result with the females. Out 
twenty-six females, all of whom commenced as juvenile 
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I find that twenty-fiTe have been in gwcA, <m the average, 
seven tunes each ; the other I do not think it fidr or 
proper to bing fixirard as an average example^ because 
she has been fifty-seven times in gaoL The average time 
each is known to spend in gad, is five years. I tfamk 
I have established my position that the Liverpool QuA, 
although singled out for special ocnnmendatiosi by the 
inspector of prisons, is the most effectual institutioii 
that can be devised for transmitting and propagating 
crime/^* 

32. And if imprisonment is thus useless in deterrmg and 
reforming the child-criminal, does transportation answesr 
better when, after passing through the various phases ol 
crime, he has arrived at manhood? We all know hair 
earnestly our colonies have pleaded to be spared the mofal 
pestilence of a convict population, and what deep discon- 
tent and loud complaints have assailed the Grovemment at 
home, on this subject. The evil is fearftd enough to jus- 
tify any amount of outcry. The removal of the criminal 
to a new country, so far from being the conclusicm of Ui 
guilty career, is only a recommencement of it, and as sooa 
as he obtains the requisite liberty, he relapses again intas 
life of lawless violence and crime, for which he finds greater 
facilities abroad than he had at home. The majority of 
mankind act and think as the community they chance to 
belong to acts and thinks : they are not rationally con* 
vinced that certain actions are in themselves good, or 
that certain opinions are intrinsically true, but the public 
opinion of their class has decreed a certain code of morals, 
and to this they conform without stopping to inquire 
whether it is a beneficial or a wise one. The child's first 
impulse is to imitate what he sees, and where no better 
guide is given him by which to shape his conduct, the man 

• Report of the Birmingliam Conference, December 10, 1851, p. 06^, 
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obeys dfiH Ids childisli instinct^ and goeis tlrrongli lif^ 
^lindly^ accommodating himself to tlie tone of tho^ he 
happens to be tdth ; having no unvarying rule in his oWA 
mind^ by irhich to measure his own or his neighbour's 
actions. We are far from the time when each man will 
esdiew evil because it is evil, and because he knows that 
his happiness must He in avoiding it ; and until that time 
eoities, the strongest bulwark society has against depravity 
ftnd demoralization is, that public opinion which rules and 
raitrains where law cannot interfere. In removing the 
criminal to a penal settlement, We expose him to a low 
standard of public morality, which it is confessed has a 
bltoiting effect on the moral perceptions of even the fre6 
Mttlers themselves. The convict finds so many as bad as, 
ef worse than himself, that crime, which at home branded 
him with infamy, ceases to do so there, and in knowing 
fhkd he lodes oiie motive for good conduct, the force of 
which can only be duly appreciated by observing the harm 
which results from a want of it. 

33. The state of morals in Van Diemen's Land has beeii 
sufficiently described by itd own governors; and 6f the result 
of the ''probationary system'^ as a means of reformation, 
Ae select committee of the legislative council of New South 
Wales in 1846 speaks as follows : — 

^ In thus submitting to an open ifenewal of transportation, 
your committee concur in opinion With the majorily of the 
witnesses examined, that it ought only to be tolerated upon 
the express understanding, that the probation system of 
gangs now in operation in Norfolk Island, or any con- 
ceivable modification of it by which convicts are to be 
aggr^ated in masses, shall on no accoimt be introduced to 
the colony; as being not only the least efficient system 
secondary punishment which can be resorted to, but i 
most unreformatory which was ever devised. On the ixk 
failure of the anticipations from it, and the revo}' 
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"With whicli this new experiment lias been attended, it is not 
necessary tliat your committee should dwell. Some slight 
evidence on these topics has been taken; but your com- 
mittee have not had time, nor did they consider it necessary 
to go into elaborate proof of the vicious and detestable 
working of a system which has been over and over again 
denounced by the community which has been polluted by it 
— ^polluted by it to that degree, that an intelligent gentle- 
man, lately arrived from that colony, asserted, without 
hesitation, at the public meeting lately convened to petition 
your honourable House against the proposed resumption of 
transportation, 'that the worst days of Sodom and Gk)mor- 
rah were not so bad as the present days of Van Diemen's 
Land; and that full proof of this statement might be had 
by referring to the fearful records of the Jericho sta- 
tion/^' 

84. Some idea of the general depravity of the transported 
class may be formed from the following statement of the 
proportion that crime among them bears to the free popu- 
lation of New South Wales : — '^ According to the census of 
1846, the relative proportions of the free classes were as 

four to one of the transported a just proportion of 

crime to each class, if the moral standing of both classes were 
equal, would be as one crime committed by the transported 
class to three of the free class — ^that is, out of every 100 
criminals, 25 only ought to belong to the transported class 
.... But the number of immigrants had greatly increasd 
since 1846, while those of the transported class must neces- 
sarily have become less. The 1,600 of this convict class, 
therefore, which had been added to the population, would 
not in reality diminish the proportion in which the free 
classes exceeded the others. They might then assume, that 
the proportion was now as 20 of the transported class to 
80 of the free. Bearing these proportions in mind, he 
would refer them to certain returns which he had, and 
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which would show a very different proportion in the amount 
of crime among the two classes. He would be much under 
the mark in stating, that the proportion in 100 convictions 
would exceed 60 of the transported class to 40 of the free. 
At the Sydney quarter sessions in 1841, there were 464 
persons tried, of which number only 140 were of the free 
class, and the remaining, that is, 249 free by servitude, and 
75 convicts, were of the transported class. In 1842, out 
of 581 persons tried, 231 only were of the free class ; of 
the others, 269 were free by servitude, and 81 convicts. 
In 1843, out of 536 persons tried, 244 were of the free 
class; 286 free by servitude, 36 bond. In 1844, out of 
842 trials, 208 were emancipists, 22 bond. In 1845, out 
of 360 trials, 228 were emancipists, 11 bond. In 1846, 
out of 335 trials, 153 were of the free class. In 1847, out 
of 831, 150 were of the free class. In 1848, out of 302, 
124 were of the free class.'^ The quarter sessions at Par- 
ramatta, Campbell Town and Berrima, during three years, 
give the same proportion between the two classes, which is 
fiilly maintained at a more recent period. " At Bathurst, 
in February, 1850, out of 19 trials, 4 only were of free 
persons ; and at the next assizes, 18 out of 22 were of the 
transported class. At the Maitland assizes, 1850, out of 
26, 21 were of the transported class. At Brisbane, 1850, 
out of 18 on the calendar, there was only one of the free 
class, a native of the colony. The state of the Bathurst 
gaol, at the time of the last assize, had been particularly 
inquired into, and it was found that out of 19 persons con- 
fined there, under the Master and Servants' Act, and as 
r(^es and vagabonds and incorrigible drunkards, there 

were but two of the free class Familiarity with 

crime in this colony had a tendency to blunt the feelings 
even of the highest classes. They ha4 only to examine tT 
own consciences, and see the changed aspect with ifi 
they regarded crime when they first came to Ihe ooln 
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and after a few years' residence in it^ in order to be oon- 
yinced that such wa« the ^ect produced by a penal 
colony/'* 

35. This vast system^ so unprofitable to the offaider^ so 
productive of unmixed hano to ouitselves and our cobnies, 
is supported by an outlay of the public money which migl^ 
supply education and training to every parish in England. 
In April, 1849, Mr. Bumall stated, that the 18,000 pii- 
soners in the Middlesex gaols alone cost on an average, firsl 
and last, from 1201. to 150/. each per annum, making, at 
the lowest estimate, 9,160,000/. per annum. In one year 
550 persons, all und^ 17 years of age, tried at the Clerken- 
ivell sessions for stealing, cost in prosecutions alone 1,200/., 
they having stolen property to the amount of 160/. There 
Tifcre in the Ipswich gaol, in 1849, 26 juvenile offenders, 
the average lengtib of their imprisonment being one month. 
Of these only seven were committed for trial; the expaase 
of their prosecution amounted to 83/. 5^., and the total cost 
of the whole number was 118/. 5«. lOd.f From the sum- 
mary of a return presented to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons by Mr. Seijeant Adams, we learn the 
cost of imprisonment, &c., of 530 juvenile offenders com- 
mitted for trial at the Middlesex Sessions during the year 
J846, The value of the property stolen by these 580 
juvenile offenders on the occasions for which they were 
committed was only 158/. 7s. 9d. ; the cost c£ their prose* 
eution 445/. 17^. Sd.; the cost of their maintenance in 
prison after conviction 964/. 12«. 2d. ; hence the expense 
to the public during one year, of these 530 juveniles, was 
].,410/. 9s. bd, ; but to this we must add the expense of 
l^aosportation of 36, which, reckoned on the authority o! 

* Speech of the Attorney- General op the Anti-Transportation Debate, 
September 28th, 1850, as rejfbrted by t)ie Sydney Morning Herald. 

^ Moral, Social, and Heligious Condition of Ipswich, by John Glydes, 
p. IW. 
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Mr. M. D. Hill at not less lliaii 82^. each, woold amount to 
8,9621. ; and besides, as 888 "vrere sentenced to imprison- 
ment from one to nine months, a large proportion of their 
maintenance by the pubUc cannot be included in this esti- 
mate, as it would extend into the next year.'^ Without 
including the value of the property stolen by them, Mr. 
Carter i^ows the average cost of the 30 boys referred to 
above to be 68/. each, which is nearly identical with the 
statistics drawn up by Mr. Rushton ten years ago : this, 
too, is the lowest estimate, as the Liverpool gaol is one of 
ihe least expensive in the kingdom, the expenditure there 
being limited to an average cost of 121. a head, whereas in 
many other gaols it is 15/., and in some nearly double that 
amount. Even these statistics give but an inadequate idea 
of the total expense at which our present system is sup- 
ported; we have seen that seven or eight committals is by 
no means unusual, and it is estimated that three for each 
offender is a fair average. The Rev. W. Osbom, chaplain 
of the Bath gaol, has calculated the cost of 55 children 
imprisoned in the year 1844, who«9 ^bsequent history he 
traced. They were all first committals, and in the course 
of the next six years they had passed through the gaol 216 
times, costing no less than 6,068/. Of these, only five have 
been in any degree reformed ; fifteen have been transported, 
and thirty are now in training for the same fate ! The total 
number of juvenile offenders committed in the year 1849 
was 12,955 ; of these, 4,814 were re-committals, and 761 
had been committed four times and upwards.* 

86. Nor does the outlay end with the transportation, 
which merely transfers it to another pubUc purse. The 
public charities, and the penal establishments of New 
South Wales, are drained and burdened by the pauperism 
and crime of those on whom so much has already been 

* Law Review, No. XXX. p. 849. 
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spent in vain at home. In 1850^ ont of 417 inmates cl 
Uie Sydney Benevolent Asylnm^ 327 belonged to Hie 
transported class ; * being upwards of three-fourths of ilie . 
whole number; how the prisons are filled by the same 
class we have already shown^ and there is one other most • 
significant and terrible feature which cannot be overlooked. 
Insanity among the convict population occurs with a fire- 
quency imknown in other communities. When the census 
was taken in 184?6, the free population of New South 
Wales amoimted to 149^551 persons^ and the prisoner 
population was 37^869 persons : of the first class^ 84 were 
insane^ being one in every 1,780 of the population; but in 
the prisoner class the number confined in lunatic asylums 
was still 84, giving the enormous proportion of one insane 
person to every 480 sane, f 

37. With lliese facts before us, teUing of so vast an 
amoimt of crime, of such various expedients for suppressing 
it, and of the enormous sums spent so imavailingly for this 
purpose, we cannot escape the conclusion, that liberal as is 
our expenditure, and zealous as have been our efforts, we 
effect little more than the most unenlightened have always 
done; we can inflict an arbitrary punishment, we can 
strictly enforce it, and the admirable discipline maintained 
in our gaols and model prisons is indisputable, but we 
. have aimed at something beyond this. We have tried to 
reform the criminal as well as punish him^ to form 
virtuous habits besides restraining evil actions, and here 
it is we have ^Euled. Now it is an almost universafly 
admitted axiom that when any great mechanical under- 
taking fails in its operation, it is in consequence of either 
miscalculation or ignorance of some great law of nature. 
We do not in such a case sit down satisfied that all has 

* Report of the Committee of the New South Wales Association for 
preventing the revival of transportation. Appendix, E. 
+ Ibid, 
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" be^ done that can be done, but fresh calculations are 
resorted to, the forces brought into action are again tested 
and compared, and finally the work succeeds, not because 
■ the engineer has blindly used certain materials, but be- 
• cause he has wisely calculated the laws of matter which he 
has neither created nor can alter, and has constructed his 
work accordingly. Every fresh step in science which lays 
bare one of these primary laws, affords the practical worker 
data on which to ground a certainty of success ; and can we 
believe that in a world where every grain of matter has its 
distinctive character, and is intractable for our purpose, 
unless that character be known and allowed for, we shall 
find its moral government left to chance? We cannot sup- 
pose this if we believe in a Grod. 

38. But we have failed in accomplishing the object pro- 
posed: then we have neglected or overlooked some great 
law of human nature; and it is requisite to revise our 
calculations instead of persisting in a course which has 
produced scarcely any of the effects intended, and has in- 
troduced fresh evils. The fidlure has not been caused by 
any niggardly sparing of expense ; it is therefore tlie more 
certain that our whole proceedings have been based on 
some false principle. -Let us then examine where the 
feailt lies. 

39. Human nature is swayed by two great motives — 
hope and fear : or, as it might be more accurately ex- 
pressed, by pleasure and pain either in esse or in posse. 
We have already laid it down as an axiom, that the 
Almighty has a definite purpose in all the propensities He 
has implanted in man, and that this purpose' iajjiLOst 
effectually learned by studying these propensities in their 
normal state. Now a purpose of the Almighty, or a law 
of nature, are but equivalent terms for the same il 
Therefore, as man is made impressible by these two i 

of pleasure and pain, and the Being who has createt 
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knows how to deal with the thing made^ let us see how 
God deals with mankind in the use of these two levers of 
the human mind. We shall invariably find that man is 
tempted to the normal course by some pleasure attached 
to the act; the satis&ction of eating when modermtdy 
hungry influences him to take flDod^ not the snffaring of 
inanition ; we sleep when inclined because it is pleasant to 
rest^ not because it is dangerous and painful to watch too 
long; we congregate^ because society is pleasant^ not be- 
cause it is expedient to have the aid of our fellows. In 
shorty the whole may be summed up in a very simple pro* 
position, f . e,, that pleasure attends the normal, pain the 
abnormal course^ and that therefore pleasure is the ml^ 
and pain merely the exception. As a necessary oonse*- 
quence it follows^ that as the development and perfection 
of the creature made must be supposed to be the object of 
an All- Wise and Almighty Creator, so pleasure is ths 
agent by which man will be most effectually led. I will 
show presently how this applies to the subject in hand; 
but in the mean time I crave indulgence for a short digres- 
sion, in order to show the important consequences which 
have resulted from recognising this one law of nature. 

40. The time was, and it is not very long ago either, 
that it was supposed that insanity could only be dealt with 
by means of pain and fear. The maniac was treated very 
much as we have treated criminals : he was shut up because 
he was dangerous or troublesome; he had food supplied; 
keepers (jailors) to attend him; if violent, chains, and 
solitary confinement, or even corporal punishment subdued 
him, or perhaps his food was abridged : and thus those 
who are satisfied with half remedies for an evil, were con* 
tented to leave these miserable beings to wear out the re« 
mainder of a life which assuredly God had not given to be 
thus spent. It was in the midst of the French ILevolution 
of 1793, when grief and horror had driven so many from 
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tbeir senses that the hospitals for the reception of the in- 
eane were ov^owing^ that a philosophy of the noblest 
kind was appointed physician and superintendent of one of 
tiie^ hospitals. M. Pinel— honour be to his najne ! — re- 
OQgiQsed the great princq^le that pleasure^ not pain, is the 
agent employed by Qt)d in regulatii^ the world, and that 
liOYE was not arbitrarily made the bond and seal of the 
Quistian coy^oiant ; for He who gave that aA the rule of 
our actions, *' knew whereof we are made,^^ and could not 
err in the means chosen. In spite of all former pr^udiees 
— ^LD spite of the remonstrance of keepers who declared 
that he would endanger their lives if the coercive system 
was discontinued, he set before his mind these two great 
rules of the written and the unwritten law of nature and of 
God, and acted upon them. The first visit he paid to the 
hospital, he found three maniacs in chains : they were vio- 
lent and dangerous he was told. He addressed them in the 
language of kindness--— they had be^a soldiers — ^told them 
how sorry he wa£ to see them in this situation, and that ha 
felt convinced that they did not deserve it ; and that he 
had influence enough with the superintendent to obtain a 
relaxation of their confinement if they would pledge their 
honour to take no revenge on any one for what was past, 
otherwise he could not interfere. The pledge was given — 
the men unchained, and by continuing to appeal to their 
affections and their honour, two of the number were so far 
cured that they could be trusted as superintendents of the 
wards. In one the intellect had suffered so far that he 
eared not for liberty ; and chose to remain in the spot he 
had so long inhabits. I quote from memory and do not 
mt this moment recollect in which of the hospitals this 
scene occurred. Strengthened in his conviction that he 
had at last entered upon the right course, M. Pinel perse- 
vered; and it was soon fi)und, that insanity, &r from being 
the hopeless maUdy heretofore imagined^ was^ in an im-i 
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mense number of cases^ susceptible of cure. Amusements, 
exercise^ gentle and kind treatment^ did wonders ; and the 
sufferers exerted their own power of will to control the ir- 
regular action of the brain^ because they enjoyed thdr 
liberty^ and loved their physician^ and dreaded losing the 
one or grieving the other. Cures were numerous : the ex- 
ample was followed in other countries^ and with such suc- 
cess that in hospitals conducted on this plan^ considerably 
more than half the patients are dismissed cured within a 
few years. A noble instance of the practical application of 
a great law of our moral nature. 

41. Let us now apply the experience thus gained^ and 
the doing so will be the more appropriate^ because there is 
so much in common between crime and insaniiy^ that 
judges and juries are continually puzzled by the conflicting 
testimony of medical witnesses as to the moral state of 
criminals. Without going the length of some writers, and 
asserting that all crime is the consequence of disease or 
malformation, we may assume therefore that they have a 
degree of relationship to each other which it will be well to 
examine. Crime, as we have already defined it, is an ex- 
cessive indulgence or perversion of some natural propensity, 
which by the very act of indulgence becomes at last a crav- 
ing so eager as to lead the man to disregard the danger he 
incurs in satisfying it. It is liaxdly necessary to partica- 
larize all the cases in which this occurs, every one's exper- 
ience will supply abundant instances : — ^and what is in- 
sanity? — except indeed where actual laesion of the brain 
has occurred, which is a different state, — ^what is insanity 
but the over-indulgence of some propensity or thought till 
the habit is so established that the will has no longer power 
to control it, unless roused to greater vigour by the aid of 
some fresh person or circumstance ? — ^but then the volun- 
tary power can and does resume its sway, and the patient 
is cured. In all these cases the boundary between the two 
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is almost imperceptible^ and the decision of the legal autho- 
lities has depended on a mere chance. 

42. I will give one case which is recorded by M. Pinel 
amongst other instances of insanity^ which^ had it come 
before an English judge, woidd very probably, and very 
justly too, have been visited with a capital punishment : — 

'^ An only son, educated by a silly and indulgent mother, 
was accustomed to give away to all his passions without 
restraint. As he grew up the violence of his temper became 
quite uncontrollable, and he was constantly involved in 
quarrels and law suits. If an animal offended him, he 
instantly kiUed it ; yet when calm he was quite reasonable, 
managed his large estate with propriety, and was even 
known to be beneficent to the poor: but one day, pro- 
voked to rage by a woman who abused him, he threw her 
into a well. On his trial so many witnesses deposed to 
the violence of his actions, that he was condemned to im- 
prisonment in a madhouse." Now we may assert almost 
to a certainty that had the habit of self-government been 
earlier given by a careful education, insanity would never 
have occured at all, if indeed such a criminal has any fair 
claim to be treated as insane. In proof of this, we may 
quote the observation of one our most eminent physicians, 
to whose exertions the change in the treatment of limatics 
is in great measure owing, that according to all his expe- 
rience a person of really cultivated and disciplined mind is 
scarcely to be found among the inmates of asylums for the 
insane. 

43. It would not be diflScult to multiply instances in 
which the plea of insanity has been set up sometimes suc- 
cessfully, sometimes otherwise, by the prisoner's coimsel in 
trials for serious crimes, but it would swell this essay to too 
large a size, and I pass them over. I will only choose an 
instance, therefore, of every-day occurrence to place in 
marked contrast the very different treatment experienced 
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by the insane^ and the non-nisane eriiomal. A child of 
a wayward disposition has been allowed by his paretits to 
indulge his whims^ nnchecked, or he has been sent to 
a school where he could probably gratify them ; when tke 
passions awaken with increasii^ yeats^ these wMms^ which 
he has never corbed^ become nncontrdlable impulses; he 
alarms his firiends^ first by his vices^ next by his krational 
conduct^ and is then placed in confinement. What follows ? 
The man who enters a well regulated lunatic asyhmi 
is gently treated by persons whose object it is to gain hi» 
confidence and affisction ; he has enjoyments proBiised him 
if he controls himself enough to make it safe to allow him 
so much fireedom ; gradually he is trusted more and mor^ 
tried in society to test his mental strength; and finally, 
dismissed to firiends who take care that nothing shall ooctar 
to interfere with the newly acquired power of sel&govem- 
ment. He learns by degrees the advantage of the habits 
of self-discipline he has acquired^ and he probably remains 
a useful member of society.* 

44. Let us now look at the felon. He^ too^ has been a 
wayward child; has been harshly treated by his parents 
by way of making him " steady/^ and kept to hard work and 
scanty fare. When he arrives at maturity he is eager finr 
enjoyment^ violent in his resentments^ and having nevef 
known any control but that of his father's or his master's 
superior strength^ he thinks himself free from all restraint 
the moment his own bodily power sets him beyond their 
command : he drinks, steals to supply his irr^ular crav- 
ings, and is sent to prison. Nothing could be better 
devised than his treatment there for destroying the little 
rational power he has. All his wants are anticipated, he is 
removed fronx all temptation, and nothing is required of 

• In the year 1846, there were 251 patients in the Hartford Retreat for 
the Insane, Connecticut, and 115 were dismissed cured in the course of the 
same year. 
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him but to become for some weeks or mdntte a mere 
sullen machine^ thought and acted for by others. Such a 
regimen restores him to society more brutalized than before^ 
because less accustomed to self-guidance; he leaves his cell 
where he could not have done wrong if he would, to face 
poverty, a damaged character, and the ale-house ; and to 
fit him for this sharp ordeal, he is locked up in silence and 
solitude, and kept in order by the force of stone walls and 
iron bolts. The natural result is, that he is no sooner free 
than the old habits and tastes return, and crave for indul- 
gence ; he yields, is hurried into yet deeper vice ; and when 
he is pronoimced ^^ incorrigible'^ and finally transported, 
we have ah*eady seen what likelihood of reformation he has 
in a convict settlement. 



45. Let us now review the propositions which I have 
endeavoured to establish, and see how they bear on the 
question under consideration, and what conclusions will 
result from them. I have attempted lo prove— 

I. That ignorance and neglect widely prevalent among 
the lower orders (always the majority in every nation) 
engender evils of such magnitude, and so felt mediately 
and immediately in every condition and rank of those 
forming the social aggregate called a people, that no states- 
man can disregard them without endangering the well- 
being of the whole. 

II. That the rights of the individual consist in the power 
ftdly and freely to develop all the fiixnilties of mind and 
body given him by his Creator for a certain purpose, which 
purpose he is called upon to fiilfil, and for the neglect of 
which he is made personally responsible by that Creator. 

III. That crime, being no part of this natural develop- 
ment and altogether abnormal, no individual can claim any 
right to commit crime as a part of his natural liberty : and 
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that^ in fitct, lie is abridged of it \sj his Creator in everyway 
consistent with the exercise of free will. 

IV. That Society^ being a compact made by an able- 
gate of individuals for the defence of their natural rights, 
that aggregate has certain rights also conceded to it by 
common consent, and that these are — 

1. The right to abridge individual liberty so £Eur as to 

prevent actions endangering the public peace; but 
with the imderstanding that no individual loss shall 
accrue to those who have given up the right of pri- 
vate defence to public functionaries. 

2. The right to claim whatever sums may be requisite 

for the expenses incurred in thus protecting life and 
property generally. 

V. That as no right can be enjoyed without creating 
certain duties springmg out of it^ so the aggr^ate^ called 
Society, has certain duties to perform, and these are — 

1. That the abridgement of natural liberty shall not 

be more than is requisite for the safety of person 
and property ; and 

2. That the sums granted for this purpose shall be laid 

out to the best advantage. 

YI. That large sums having been granted and laid out, 
the benefit has not been commensurate, and that therefore 
a revision of the system is requisite. 

My next business will be to consider the causes of the 
fEulure, and the best mode of preventing it in future. 



46. If we ask any modem l^islator what are the proper 
objects of the laws with r^ard to criminals, he will teU us 
that they are twofold : first, to deter others from entering 
on a course of crime by the sight of the punishment 
inflicted on those who have done so; and secondly, the 
reformation of the criminal himself: both of them merd- 
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fill and Intimate objects^ were it possible to unite them^ 
but unfortunately so completely incompatible, that in pro- 
portion as you take means to effect the one, you prevent 
the other. 

47. To deter from irregularities by the fear of conse- 
quences, those consequences must be tolerably certain, and 
sufficiently painful or distressing in some way to impress 
the mind with dread. If this be the case, there is little 
doubt but that it will make a considerable impression. 
When the Code Napoleon was introduced at Lucca, 
at the beginning of the century, stabbing had been a com- 
mon offence : the first man who stabbed or killed another, 
after the French code was established there, was tried and 
executed within a week — I repeat the tale as it was told me 
by the natives when I was there — ^from that time no more 
assassinations occurred, so great was the impression made 
by that rapid and terrible example; but when, after the 
dissolution of the French empire, Lucca passed again into 
the hands of its duke, and the Code Napoleon was no 
longer enforced with the same wholesome severity, assassi- 
nations recommenced, though not at that time with the 
same frequency; for the habit had fallen into abeyance 
during the years that no one who cared for his own life 
could take that of another. We must therefore allow that 
the execution of that one man saved the life of numbers, 
for the deterring effect was complete. But the taste of the 
age shrinks from capital pimishments ; a popular writer has 
said, that " the worst use you can make of a man, is to 
hang him,^^ and the saying has sunk deep into the public 
mind ; for a great lanith is hidden in that witty remark. It 
is true that when a man has been allowed to reach such a 
point of crime that nothing can save his neighbours but 
either his death or perpetual imprisonment, tiiere has been 
a fault in the social system which permitted it ; it is true 
that that man was created for a very different purpose, but 

B B 
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it is not the mere removal of the penalty that will remedy 
the fault. Legislators have hoped that it would: they 
have devised, as has been noticed, most costly schemes for 
reforming great criminals, and at the same time making 
the punishment such as should alarm others not yet em- 
barked in the same career. But here begins the incom- 
patibility of the two objects. We have already seen that 
pleasure is the normal, pain the abnormal state — are we 
then to expect to lead a man to "the path wherein he 
should walk," by pain? Hard work without amusement, 
silence, monotony, are not enjoyable ; and what wiU be the 
mental state of the man who is suflfering under them? 
An unschooled brain cannot bear long and deep thought; 
like all other tender organs, it requires gentle and sufficient 
exercise to train it to its work ; but the boys whom you 
place in solitary confinement, or the men who are shut up 
in a penitentiary with no amusement but the visits of the 
chaplain and a few religious books, have never learned to 
think. The weary mind wiU turn to the recollections of 
the past, or plan for the future ; and what are the recollec- 
tions or are likely to be the plans of a man of this class? 
His life has unspiritualized him ; it is not then — ^wom, dis- 
appointed, and almost hopeless — ^that he can look to his 
Father in heaven with affection — he feels to his inmost 
heart that he does not deserve favour from the Creator 
whose gifts he has abused, and whose name he has only 
known to blaspheme — he cannot look to a future life with 
a Christianas hope and joy; nor, though his life be 
necessarily regular, can this give him any confidence, for 
his good conduct is involuntary. Add to this, the absence 
of all other exciting causes awakens more corrupting 
thought in the human mind than all the intercourse with 
the world which has been shut out to prevent corruption. 
We need only read the confessions of those who fled to 
doserts to preserve their purity, to know that there is no 
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worse tempter than idle solitude. The hermits and saints 
who imagined that the devil in person presented to them 
all the evil thoughts and wishes which assailed them^ 
suffered but the ordinary temptations of a man removed 
firom his natural sphere of action ; and all these tempta- 
tions rush upon the mind of the wretched inhabitant of a 
penitentiary or prison where the silent system is enforced, 
and render the task of reformation doubly difficult. The 
very instinct of human nature, which shrinks naturally 
firom what is hurtftd, would prevent a man from allowing 
himself to dwell on his past crimes with deep remorse, 
because he cannot but feel that without hope, without 
sympathy, without affection to cheer his solitary hours, 
insanity must ensue (as indeed it often does), and he will 
seek relief for his mind by planning means of escape, or 
thinking of all that he wiU do as soon as he is again at 
liberty. Baron Trenck, who after suffering many years 
of solitary confinement, wrote his own memoirs, assures us 
that he preserved his senses only by keeping his mind 
actively employed in contriving means for escape. The 
hope and excitement which this afforded, coimteracted the 
stupifying effects of solitude. 

48. Thus we see that in consequence of neglecting the 
great law of human nature, that pleasure shall be the 
normal, pain the abnormal state of man, and that therefore 
if we would induce a return to the normal state we must 
make it pleasurable, we have rendered it almost impossible 
that reformation should be effected under prison discipline ; 
and if, on the contrary, our prison discipline is to be made 
reformatory, it would require to be made so lenient and 
pleasant that it would no longer be an object of dread, and 
would therefore be wholly ineffectual in deterring fi'om 
crime. We are thus on the horns of a dilemma, and can 
only avoid the one by falling on the other. 
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49. I think I have now made it tolerably evident that 
the vices of our present system lie in its very foundation, 
and that if we woidd see better results we must carefdlly 
remove so much of the superstructure as shall enable us to 
base it in a manner more conformable to those ^reat laws 
of nature which it is utterly out of our power to dbange, 
and which, therefore, must enter into eveiy calculation as 
an essential element of success. Here, therefore, it will be 
expedient that we should inquire a little farther into these 
laws, and in so doing we must, for a time, take leave of 1^ 
jurist, and apply to the physiologist. 

Let us, then, consider the course appointed to the human 
being by his Maker; for, as I have already insisted, the 
great laws of nature are no other than the laws of God im- 
pressed on all creation by his fiat at first, and working oat 
His purpose throughout all ages. 

50. The child is bom helpless and imperfect, the brain is 
not sufficiently formed to enable it to balance itself or use 
its limbs with efiect, and indeed so little is demanded of this 
organ during the period immediately succeeding its birth, 
that in one recorded instance, where a child was hotn. 
wholly without that oi^an, the creature performed the 
usual acts of infant life during some days. We may, there- 
fore, certainly assume that the child is not bom with any 
distinguishing propensities, and that it has merdy the 
common impulses of animal life in the first instance. It is 
a law of nature, then, that it shall receive fix)m exterior cir- 
cumstances that impress on the yoimg brain which will give 
the bent to the character of the future man. The nerves <rf 
sense are so many inlets by which the external world com- 
municates with the growing brain^ which, like every other 
organ, is excited and strengthened by moderate use, and 
thus the child is continually gaining an accession of ideas ; 
but what those ideas shall be, depends on the circumstances 
around him. And here, again, we must observe, that as it is 
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a law of animal nature that the organs are strengthened by 
moderate but sufficient exercise, so those parts of the brain 
which are chiefly brought into action will be stronger, and 
probably receive a greater degree of development, than those 
which are at rest. At about seven years of age the brain 
has acquired all its parts, during the remaining period ol 
adolescence its texture improves in firmness and strength — 
it becomes less flexible as years go on, and finally loses its 
powers either violently by a paralytic stroke, which is pro- 
duced, as is well known, by a lesion of that organ, or more 
gradually by the progress of natural decay. Such is the 
course of man — dependent from early childhood to old age 
on the state of the brain; and that state Hable to be 
influenced by external circumstances to such an extent that 
we cannot, with good ground, assert that it either can or 
does, without these circumstances, perform any functions at 
all. Yet it is through the brain that the higher and 
spiritual nature must act, for it is only through this that 
the bodily form receives its impulses, and that thought and 
reasoning are carried on. 

51. To go into the physiological proofs of these points 
would require more space than in a treatise of this nature 
could well be devoted to a mere collateral branch of the 
subject ; more especially as it may be found treated popu- 
larly in works within reach of all.* Assuming, therefore, 
that what I have asserted has been proved, it is not difficult 
to arrive at the conclusion, that whenever we wish to 
influence human creatmes permanently, we must begin 
early. Every year, as it rolls on, renders the task more 
difficult, till finally, in mature age, the chances of reforma- 
tion are so few that many have founded on it an opinion 
that it can only be effected by a special interference of 
Divine power acting on the mind independently of the 
man^s own volition. 
• See No. 11 of "Small Books on Great Subjects." Price 3«. 6d. Pickerings 
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52. Ignorance or neglect of this one very simple physio- 
logical fact has vitiated nearly the whole of onr social system 
from the lowest to the very highest grade ; for those first 
precious years, when the child is laying up the stock of 
ideas which are to supply, or at any rate greatly influence 
his future life, are commonly Httle cared for, and are left 
open to any impressions, good or bad, which chance may 
throw in the way : and among the higher classes, many an 
evil which parents afterwards charge on nature, has grown 
out of those first years in the nursery, when children are 
given up to the charge of persons, themselves imperfectly 
educated, possessing little judgment or self-command, and 
often corrupt to a point which their employers little sus- 
pect. The evil sinks deep, and "after many days'^ is 
found to have germinated and produced a crop little 
expected. Nature is blamed, when in fact it is a neglect 
of the laws of nature which has caused the defect. 

53. This education of circumstances begins so early that 
it must enter into all our calculations. Let us see what it 
is for that class from which nineteen-twentieths of our 
criminals are drawn. We will select any one of the throng 
of dirty children who swarm in every close alley and crowded 
court of our cities, and inquire what are the home influences 
under which the character of such a child has been formed. 
His father is idle and drunken, probably ; his mother coarse 
and shrewish, and her notions of management and disci- 
pline are limited to leaving her children to themselves when 
she is in good humour, or a violent outbreak of ill language 
and blows, when either they are troublesome or she herself 
is irritated by other things. We know how observant 
children are; the young active brain craves as early for 
ideas as the stomach for food, and the child whose intellect 
is not fed, as among the higher classes, with nursery tales 
and instructive books, depends wholly for his mental sus- 
tenance on impressions gathered from the external world 
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around him. On these impressions, then, will his mental 
development depend, and what are they in such an instance 
as I have chosen ? Such a child is brought face to face 
with evil in all shapes from his earliest infancy ; before he 
yet ftdly understands their meaning, his ears are accus- 
tomed to words of indecency and profanity : intemperance, 
brutality, selfishness, are constantly before his eyes. From 
month to month and year to year, not one word of duty to 
God, or of love to man, ever reaches him : he never sees 
one action which it is good to imitate, but he cannot play 
at his father's door without witnessing scenes, and hearing 
words which must early wear away the innocence of child- 
hood. This is his education ; these are the first, and con- 
sequently the deepest impressions his mind receives ; this 
is the foundation laid for the future character of the man 
— and the recollections of this childhood will abide by him 
through life. When he is old enough to profit by it, instruc- 
tion is added to education, and he is taught and sent out 
by his parents to beg, and perhaps to steal, and after a day 
spent in the streets in the company of others like, or perhaps 
more advanced than himself, he returns home: to be 
beaten if his gains are small — to see them spent in gin, 
probably, if they are ample. We know too weU how the 
after-life of such a child proves what physiology has already 
taught us theoretically; and how, with an intellect sharpened 
by early necessity — ^with every vicious and sensual propensity 
prematurely awakened — ^all his better feelings choked and 
dead — ^he grows up to reap the bitter fruit of the seed thus 
early sown. The gaol, the penitentiary, and the penal 
colony, finish the training which this wretched being has 
received from infancy to old age. Nay, even supposing a 
happier home; if the family be large and the earnings 
small, the parents must be absent during the day almost 
entirely, an elder child is trusted with the care of the 
younger ones, and they are not the less exposed to all the 
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dangers of evil company, and of brutal language and cfm- 
duct heard and seen — while their own wayward tempen 
remain uncorrected, and their minds uninstructed. Thejr 
may not be taught evil by their parents, but they ksni 
nothing which will enable them to resist it. 

54. But although lai^ towns are the main ntnrseries of 
in&nt corruption, they are not the only ones. Vice may 
be produced by brutish ignorance, no less than by unnatural 
excitement ; for then the animal nature is deyeloped fully 
without a corresponding growth of the reasoning fietculties, 
which were intended to restrain and correct the grosser ap- 
petites. Let us take another instance, of the child of an 
agricultural labourer in an ill-cared-for coimtry village. 
Here, too, it is easy to find parents whose example and 
teaching can only corrupt and demoralize. There is a 
large feunily, to support which, would need steady labour 
on the part of all the members of it able to work. But the 
man is neither steady nor industrious; his earnings are 
spent at the beer-house, and he supplies his further wants 
by petty pilfering — ^he snares or shoots game in the gentle- 
man's preserve, or carries off the fowls and ducks from the 
neighboiuing farm-yard. The wife had lost her character 
before she married, and she does nothing to redeem it now; 
the children are often without food — ^they are without bed- 
ding, without fire — dirty and ragged. The father comes 
home drunk and testy — ^beats his wife, probably, for not 
having any supper ready for him, and she in her turn 
abuses him. The children hide themselves in terror, and if 
the next day they are sent out to pilfer wood from the 
farmer's hedges, do it the more readily from fear of a repe- 
tition of the scene so lately witnessed. They pursue their 
petty depredations till at last the farmer catches one laden 
with his plimder: he is carried before the magistrate, 
committed, and his dull intellect is considerably sharpened 
by the company he meets with in the gaol. He returns, a 
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capable hand^ becomes one of a gang of poachers^ shoots a 
gamekeeper in a night af&ay^ and is hanged or transported 
for life; or he may graduate differently in crime-fire 
stacks, or join in a burglary. But it is needless here to 
enumerate the modes by which he makes it evident how 
weU he has retained and how diligently he has practised 
the lessons he first began to learn at his mother's breast : 
the recollection of every one will too readily furnish in- 
stances. 

55. Such is the education of circumstances undergone 
by for too large a portion of our population. But, accord- 
ing to the principle already laid down (§ 16.), the very re- 
qxmsibility imposed on man by his Creator imphes a right 
to the ftdl and free development of all the powers of his 
nature ; and the object of society is to secure to him the 
enjoyment of this right. Now can it be said that these 
children do enjoy this right ? Are they not cramped and 
hindered ia every step of their career, and condemned by 
the accident of ignorant and vicious parents to foUow these 
parents in ignorance and vice, when with no great difficulty 
they might have been rescued from this wretched fate ? 
And has society used its rights mercifully, or performed its 
duty honestly, when it has given no protection, and afforded 
no help to these unfortunate children ? It is a mockery to 
gay that they are free, and can pursue the better course if 
they will : they are coerced into being what they are, and 
if this education of circimistances be foimd to form a class 
dangerous to property at any rate, and by and by likely to 
be dangerous to the State also, it is time that the abstract 
entity called society should interfere between these chil- 
dren and their evil instructors, in order to rescue them from 
a fate which was not that for which they were created ; and 
which the Deity has plainly shown to be contrary to his 
wiU by making our abandonment of them dangerous to 
oursdves. That there is the wish in these unfortmiata 
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children to profit by any chance aflForded them, may be seen 
from their willing attendance at ragged schools, to which 
they are merely invited by kindness, without either profit 
or reward, other than the obtaining means sometimes to 
get bread to eat without stealing it. The records of the 
ragged school in Henry-passage, Brook-street, New-road, 
will show that, even with exceedingly narrow means, in a 
few years so considerable a number of these unfortunate 
children have been transformed from dangerous into useful 
members of society, that could the same plan be pursued on 
a larger scale, the class we are considering would soon be 
reduced within very manageable bounds. 

56. Unfortunately, so few have been faUy aware of the 
benefits likely to accrue from an enlightened system of in- 
struction for the poor, that it is not easy to find an example 
where the experiment has been tried long enough, and on a 
sufficiently large scale, to be thoroughly satisfactory. One 
such example, however, has fallen under my own notice, 
and I will shortly state the facts, because I am able fully to 
substantiate them. About forty years ago, when the Madras 
system of education was first introduced, a gentleman in 
Kent established a school on that system in the parish of 
which he was rector. It was the first of the kind that had 
been undertaken, and many objections were made to it at 
first, but with a steadiness of purpose which set at nought 
all opposition, it was set going and carried on. The parish 
at that time contained about 1,000 inhabitants — ^it has since 
increased to 1,200. The school was calculated to receive all 
the children in the parish of an age to require instruction, 
and did so receive them ; the children of labourers gratis, 
those of a higher class for a moderate payment. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a letter from the master in answer to 
my request that he would inform me as far as possible 
whether any, or how many of the boys brought up in his 
school had at any time come before a court of law for any 
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offence : — " All I can possibly find out or think of, are two 
free boys^^ (children of labourers), "one pay boy, and one 

boarder. The two first were H s. ; you know what a 

drunken father they had ; his other boys have all turned 

out well. One was R , also an extremely drunken 

man : these boys saw nothing but drunkenness and vice 

before their eyes continually. R has four or five boys 

besides, who all turn out well.* The boarder was the 

grandson of S , of T , a great man (farmer), but a 

drunken one, and his daughter, the mother of the boy, 
drunken also. The boy was with me only a short time, but 
during this time, I advised him to alter his conduct, and 
he did, and seemed to listen to me very attentively ; but after 
he left me, he went on in his old ways, and was finally sent 
to sea. If I live, and go on with the school till Michael- 
mas, I shall have been here forty years, during which time, 
I must have had about 400 free boys ; there has been as 
great, or a greater number of pay boys, and about 200 
boarders from other parishes, making in aU a thousand.^^ 
Thus we have three offenders (for one of those mentioned 
was a boarder from another parish), not one of whom has 
come a second time within the grasp of the law, out of a 
population of between 1,000 and 1,200, in forty years ; for 
every inhabitant of the parish has passed through the school, 
with the exception of those few strangers from a distance, 
who may have settled in it after they were grown to man- 
hood. The cost of this school has been only the outlay for 
building the schoolroom, somewhat less than 200/.; and 
1,200/. purchase-money for a parcel of land, settled upon it 

• It should be noticed here, that the offence committed by these three, 
was a single robbery, in which the two brothers and R were accom- 
plices. H was a carpenter, and had been employed in a house where 

he saw that money was kept, and he so arranged the fastenings as to be 
able to get at it. He persuaded his brother and friend to assist him. This 
one offence, therefore, is the sole one during forty years, in rather a large 
countiy parish. 
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in perpetuity, to pay for the instmction of the labourers^ 
children, the books, &c., and the expense of the schoohrbom. 
I must add also, that this pariah is not by any means peca- 
liarly fevoured by situation ; there is no gentleman^sfiunify 
excepting that of the rector living in it; the farms are of 
Tcry moderate size, and the proximity to the coast had r»i- 
dered it, when its enlightened rector first took it in hand, a 
&Tourite resort of smugglers, and as remarkable for the 
drunkenness, ill-conduct, and ignorance of the inhabitants 
as it afterwards became for the contrary. 

57. The facts above given substantiate what has been 
urged theoretically; t. e., that it is possible by a wise i^tan 
of school instruction so to check the progress of crime, as 
almost to annihilate the evil which is now pressing so 
heavily on the minds of all who consider the subject at all 
seriously. The county in which the fipwest commitments 
took place in the year 1847, was Warwick, yet here they 
amoimted to one for every 1,700 of the inhabitants, taking 
it at a rough calculation : could a whole county be put on 
the footing of the parish above mentioned, we should have 
about one in 13,000 or 14,000 ; or, if it were possible that all 
England could be thus cared for, instead of our 28,000 crimi- 
nals in a year, we should reduce them to about 1,200 or 
1,300, with a continually decreasing ratio, in proportion as 
those who had been thus educated became fathers and 
mothers of families. 

58. So remarkable a result was not produced without 
unremitting attention. The way had been prepared for the 
establishment of the day school by a Sunday school, carried 
on by the rector himself and his family, in which all the 
young persons in the parish were instructed in their duties 
to Grod and man ; no reading or writing was taught 
there, but aids were given, and the children were en- 
couraged to teach themselves at home, and so great 
was the success of this method, that few or none were 
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wholly unable to read when the day school was opened. 
After the establishment of the day school^ the Sun- 
day, school was discontinued. It was in this Sunday 
school that the master^ whose letter is quoted above, 
received his instruction in that knowledge which makes 
men wise unto salvation; his evident talent, and excellent 
conduct, led to the opinion that he would make a useful 
schoolmaster, and his father was induced to place him at a 
commercial school as an unpaid assistant, to qualify him 
for being so. After a short probation here, he was put at 
the head of the newly established day school, and every 
£Eu;ility afforded for his improving himself, by the loan of 
books, and aids of aU kinds from the rectory. The relig- 
ious instruction of the children occupied always the first 
half-hour of the day, and catechisms and instructions 
written at the rectory were supplied for use, some of the 
fietmily being very frequently present, and conducting the 
instruction. It was never a routine business, but was 
always varied, suited to the comprehension of the children, 
and bearing on the duties of their station ; dogmata were 
but little insisted on ; but the practical teaching and exam- 
ple of Christ were continually referred to, as the rule of life. 
The rest of the day was devoted to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and such questions as to the meaning of the 
books read as should satisfy the master that they fully un- 
derstood what they were learning. Rewards were given at 
the end of the year to one half of the scholars, such as had 
most distinguished themsdves by good conduct, nnited with 
diligence in learning : but perhaps the most effectual part 
of the whole system was the feeling which had been created 
among those children that the heads of the school were 
their friends. A bow and a smile always greeted tho 
fEunily ; a buzz of pleasiu*e ran through the school when 
their friends entered it : neither did the benefit stop here ; 
those who had received their five years of instruction — ^from 
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8(Bven to twelve years — ^were entitled to teaching in an even- 
ing-school during the winter half-year, for four years more; 
their conduct and character was looked after in service — 
their complaints^ if they had any to make^ attended to, and 
if just, a remedy applied. Such was the state of the parish 
up to 1827, when the death of the rector occurred ; but 
"he being dead yet speaketV in the school which he 
founded, and which, as long as the master whom he himself 
instructed shall continue to conduct it, will doubtless pro- 
duce the same results. I have stated what can be done, 
from sources of information that admit of no doubt ; but 
this would be merely a case of an individual who knew his 
duty and performed it, had not its remarkable results witii 
regard to crime, rendered it one of public interest, and 
most especially so at this time, I have stated the rights 
and the duties of society. I now take this instance to base 
upon it a plan for correcting the state of things become so 
onerous to the State, and so frightful in its probable conse- 
quences. 



59. The children whose situation claims our special at- 
tention, have been divided by those whose thoughts have 
lately been so anxiously turned to the subject, into three 
classes : — 

1. Those who have not yet subjected themselves to the 
grasp of the law, but who, from the vice, neglect, or ex- 
treme poverty of their parents, remain wholly uninstructed, 
and are likely ultimately to become criminal. 

2. Those who are already subjecting themselves to police 
interference by vagrancy, mendicity, or petty infringements 
of the law. 

3. Those who have been convicted of felony, or such 
misdemeanour as includes dishonesty. 

And the great problems proposed for solution are, — 
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1. To show how the first class is to be prevented from 
becoming criminal. 

2. How the other two are to be withdrawn from the 
coTu^e they are now in, and restored to society as useful 
and respectable citizens. 

Of the children of the industrious and steadily employed 
poor, we have not now to speak; whatever measures 
have been or may be taken with regard to them, belong 
to a diflFerent system, and form no part of our present 
subject. 

60. It has been already stated (§ 29) that, on a rough 
calculation, the numbers in these three classes may be 
taken at 150,000, and it is evident from the very terms of 
our classification, that nothing short of removing them, to 
a certain extent, from the position in which they now 
stand, can eflFect such a permanent change as is proposed. 
Something has been done in this work by individuals, 
probably nearly as much as individual exertion is likely to 
accomplish ; for in most instances the supporters of ragged 
schools have been persons of moderate means, who have it 
not in their power to do more than they have done. More 
than once, the Brook-street Industrial School, which has 
already restored so many of these unfortunate children to a 
happy and Christian life, has been almost despairingly 
abandoned from the utter want of adequate funds, although 
himdreds of persons of large fortune are spending their 
ample incomes within a stone^s throw of the dens of misery 
and vice, from which the children thus educated have been 
rescued.* Yet the utmost that the excellent men who 
have supported this school have been able to eflFect amounts 
to a day school for 150, and an industrial school for 14. 
One is tempted to exclaim, like the disciples when 
brought their five loaves to feed five thousand^ " Wha 

* It is consolatory to hear, that last year this school has paid ii 
expenses within 12., by the work of the children employed. 
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they among so many?'' and the feeling follows, tihat no- 
thing short of a miraculous interference can make tiiese 
inadequate means (for other ragged schools are almost as 
much cramped for irant of sufSicient fimds) available fiir 
the great work in hand. Many causes contribute to this 
indifference of the wealthy class in general towards lihe 
state of the destitute and vicious poor. There is a dread of 
infectious disease^ or of insult^ or of robbery, if they 80i:^ht 
them in their own homes; a doubt whether anything effectual 
can be done ; a feeling of distaste towards the whole class, 
known only through the police reports; a hope that the 
representations of those who call their attention to it may 
be exaggerated; a disinclination, in short, to dwell on 
a disagreeable subject. And thus it is that, although 
England is rich, and by no means niggardly in the out- 
lay of its wealth, the evil continues to grow, with but little 
interference on the part of the higher classes to prevent 
it. 

61. We have already seen (§ 19) that wh^i there is 
danger to person or property, either from an individual or 
a class, society has a right to inter£ere: we have seen 
(§ 23-25) that when a right is conceded for a particular 
purpose, it generates a duty to use it when the occasion 
arises ; the magistrate who witnesses a riot without calling 
in a sufficient force to quell it, is guilty of an offence, and 
is himself liable to punishment for not using the right 
which society has delegated to him — ^in like manner, when 
the legislature has the right conceded to it of laying out 
the public money for the protection of person and property, 
it is guilty of an offence if this be inadequately done. We 
have already seen (§ 35) the large expense caused hy pm- 
secutions, maintenance in gaol, &c. ; and we have eqiully 
seen (§ 56, 57) how a system of wise and Christian ediu 
cation can reduce the amount of crime. With these proved 
grounds to proceed upon it is not difficult to come to the 
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condusioii^ that the only effectual remedy to be applied to 
juyenile crime^ is such an education as I have described, 
and that the cost of this education must be taken in some 
way from the public purse, either by means of parish or 
county rates, or general taxes. Those whose prejudices or 
whose indifference prevents them from taking any active 
part in the business, would then contribute their fair quota 
to the precautionary measures which benefit those the most 
who have the most to lose. 

62. This being the case, it remains to be seen which of 
these modes is to be preferred;* and here it should be 
observed, that whenever there is a machinery abeady in 
activity, which may answer the purpose, it is better to 
avail ourselves of it than to create a new system. The old 
Saxon law, which stiU forms the basis of many of our legal 
institutions, made the hundred answerable for the offences 
committed withia its bounds, thus giving every individual 
a direct interest in the good morals of his neighbours, 
since he would have to aid in making good any wrong com- 
mitted by them. The principle is stiU acknowledged in 
our law, since damage done during riot or insurrection is 
repaid to the sufferer out of the fruits of a judgment levied 
upon the lands of the inhabitants of the hundred in which 
the property damaged is situated. So when robberies were 
more rife than they have been of late years, there are many 
cases in the books, of actiona brought by persons who had 
been robbed on the highway, against the hundred for the 
losses they had sustaiued. In an action against the hun- 
dred of Gravesend for a robbery on Gad's-hiU, " It seemed 
hard,'^ says the book, " to the inhabitants that they should 
answer for the robberies committed on Gtid^s-hill; because 
they are so frequent, that if the inhabitants should answer 
for all of them, they should be utterly undone ; and Harris, 
Serjeant, was counsel for the hundred, and pleaded that 
time out of mind felons had used to rob on Gad's-MU ; . 

c 
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and 80 prescribed to be discharged ; but the plea was over- 
ruled, and the inhabitants held Uable/' 2 Leon. 12. So 
also in cases of fire, there was a like remedy ; but the sta- 
tute 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 37, by the provisions of which the 
remedy agamst the hundred was regulated, repeals aU 
former enactments upon the subject, and does not itself 
contain any re-enactment with respect to injuries by fire or 
robbery. With regard to highway robberies, they are 
become so rare as not to need any separate enactment, 
but it seems very probable that the old rude expedient of 
making the hundred liable had a considerable share in 
bringing about the better system of police, road-making, 
&c., which has now rendered the highwayman a nearly 
extinct genus; and had the enactment with regard to 
incendiarism been still in force, it is the opinion of some 
who are most cognizant of the instances of this crime, so 
frequent in Suffolk and other parts of the east of England 
for many years past, that the true causes of it would have 
been ere this investigated and removed. I would propose, 
therefore, to carry this responsibility a little ferther, and 
mulct the district in the cost of a school, whenever it shall 
appear that there are a number of destitute or neglected 
children, growing up without the moral and industrial 
training requisite to prevent them from passing into the 
criminal class. A great duty has been neglected, and it is 
fit that the district in which the neglect has taken place, 
by which life and property may be endangered, should pay 
the cost. 

63. The machinery by which this may be worked out, 
is ready : the stipendiary magistrates in some of our large 
towns, the justices of the peace assembled in petty sessions 
in other towns and districts, being the persons before whom 
criminal charges are brought, will probably be as fair 
judges as could be obtained as to whether or not any of the 
children in their district are growing up without educa- 
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tional training of a wholesome cliaracter, and are therefore 
likely to become criminal. I propose, then, that if an 
information be laid by any inhabitant of a district, stating 
that such is the case, the magistrates above mentioned 
shall be required to institute an inquiry into the condition 
of the district in this respect. Such a state of things must 
be attributable to one of three causes : — 

First. Where there is an inability on the part of the 
parents either to pay for the child^s schooling, or to 
do without the value, however small, of the child^s la- 
bour. 

Secondly. Where the omission to send the child to 
sdliool arises &om neglect on the part of the parents, or, if 
the child be an orphan, from his own or his friends' 
neglect. 

Thirdly. Where, even if there be neither inability nor 
neglect on the part of the parents or the child, there is not 
sufficient school accommodation in the district. I will deal 
with these in order. 

1. When the omission to send the children to school 
arises from inability on the part of the parents. 

Upon satisfactory proof being given to the stipendiary 
magistrate or justice of the peace acting within the district, 
as the case may be, that he is unable to pay for his child's 
schooling, or wholly to maintain such child, and, therefore, 
is obliged to employ him in some kind of work — let it be 
lawfrd for such justices to make a school order , and deliver 
it to the parent. Such order should direct the overseer of 
the pansh in which the parents reside, to pay a weekly 

sum, not exceeding pence, to the trustees of the 

school to which the child would be sent : and abo, if the 
justices be of opinion that the circumstances of the parent 
require it, a certain other weekly sum, not exceeding 

, to be paid to the trustees, to be applic ' 

giving one substantial meal of bread and cheesi 
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child during the day.* No order should be made or con- 
tinue in force after such child shall have reached the age 
of fourteen years^ and any such order shall be liable at any 
time to be revoked or modified by the justices on the appli- 
cation of the overseers. No such order should be enforce- 
able against the wish of the trustees of the school. Where 
the child has no parents^f ^^J ratepayer should be allowed 
to make application on the child^s 1)ehalf^ and obtain a 
school order. The order should be on any school which 
such parent or friend should prefer^ and thus^ if any Dis- 
senting congregation be enough interested in the well-being 
of the flock it has taken charge of^ to attend to the instruc- 
tion of the youngs the parents' opinions would receive no 
shock by sending the child to a school where the master 
might be of a different persuasion; although it is to be 
hoped that every day will lessen the unfriendliness in this 
respect between different sects^ by showing that the simple 
mind of childhood requires the milk of Divine Truth, rather 
than the strong meat of doctrinal points of difference, and 
that, therefore, it is possible that all may meet in the same 
school, and be taught by persons differing on some doc- 
trinal points, without any difficulty, J for Christianity is 
fundamentally the same — ^its hopes, its motives, its pre- 
cepts, are acknowledged by all " who name the name of 
Christ,^' and it would be useless with these uninstructed 
children to go beyond the " sincere milk of the word,*' 
which must be the pabulum of their infant souls for many 
a year. 

* The York Bagged School gives three meals a day to each child, at ^ 
cost of l|d. per head. The cost of such a meal as that above described 
would probably be, at a rough estimate, from 18«. to 20«. per azmum, for 
each child so fed. 

t There are 17,230 orphans now receiving out-door relief. 

I In the school of W , above referred to, the Dissenting mimster 

sent his son to the rector's school, and aUowed him to share in. the reli- 
gious instruction daily ^ven there. 
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« 

2. Where the omission to send the child to school arises 
from the neglect of the parents. 

If any child resident in the parish^ not being less than 
five or more than twelve years of age, should appear likely 
to become criminal for want of educational trainuig, the 
overseers of the parish should summon the parents of such 
child, or if there be no parents, should take the child him- 
self before the justices of the peace acting within the dis- 
trict, who, upon satisfactory proof being given that such 
child is not receiving any educational training, and from 
want of it is likely to become criminal, should make a 
school order, as above mentioned. In this case, the justices 
should have power given them to direct the parents to pay 
back to the overseers the whole, or part of the weekly sum 
to be paid by them to the trustees of the school, if satis- 
factory proof be given of the means of such parents ; and 
if, after making the order, such parent shall stiU neglect to 
send the child, either a penalty should be inflicted on the 
parents, or the child should be wholly taken away from 
them by the overseers, and he should be placed at the 
parish school, always allowing the recovery of the cost of 
maintenance from the parents. In the case of illegitimate 
children, as the country has a demand on the putative 
father for the maintenance, so ought it to have a further 
demand for the education of such children, so that the 
misfortune of their birth should not entail on the innocent 
victims of vice and neglect, a life of misery and crime, and 
on the country in general a pest and a nuisance. The 
mode of proceeding should in this case not difier from that 
of children bom in wedlock ; the child should be equally 
cared for — ^the father equally liable whenever he has either 
voluntarily or legally acknowledged the relationship. There 
is no class which has been more cruelly dealt with "~ 
England than this — ^no one, therefore, which suppliei 
large a number to the list of eriminals, for the cixci 
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stances of their birth commonly deprive them altogether 
of any parental care, and often throw them on the worid 
to maintain themselves at an age * when they mnst almost 
necessarily plunge into crime to escape starvation. 

3. Where there are no schools in the parish, or the school 
accommodation is insufficient. 

In this case I would farther propose that upon complaint 
being made as above, stating that there are children in the 
parish who, from want of sufficient school accommodation^ 
are precluded from receiving such educational training as 
is needed to prevent them from becoming criminal, the 
justices shall inquire into the subject matter of such com- 
plaint, and if when such inquiry is made they shall be 
satisfied that the allegations of such complaint are true, 
they should be empowered to make an order upon the 
churchwardens and overseers of the parish, requiring them 
to provide school accommodation for the number of chil- 
dren mentioned in the order; and it should be lawfiil to 
charge the cost of building or enlarging and fitting up the 
school-rooms on the poor's rate, under the same control 
and conditions as the cost of building or enlarging work- 
houses. The churchwardens and overseers should be the 
trustees of any new school built under such order, and the 
yearly expense of it should be paid out of the poor's rate ; 
these trustees should be compellable to receive and edu- 
cate, and (when ordered) feed any child sent them under a 
school order. 

* My attention was once drawn to an elderly labourer whose language 
and conduct shocked even his rough neighbours. I endeayoured to dra.'ft 
him into conversation as to his past life and education, and succeeded. 
He was the illegitimate son of a man of property, and his half-brother, bom 
in wedlock, was living in easy circumstances, and frequently passed the 
poor aged outcast in his carriage, ** I was left at thirteen years old to 
lodge and maintain myself," said he, ^ and flour at that time cost 3«. a 
gallon. I worked hard, and fared hard, and nobody cared for me — I never 
had any schooling, nobody would pay for me— but luckily, at last, I found 
a place here, and here I am.'' 
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64. In order to give a fair approximation to the probable 
working of such a system, let us take the town of Ipswich, 
of which we possess the statistics. The population of that 
town is 32,000 ; the rateable property amounts to 90,000/. ; 
the number of whoUy untaught children firom the age of 
five to ten years, is 868.* 

We may state the cost of building three schools at .... £1,209 
The salary for the teachers of the three schools (t. e. a 
man and his wife to each, who might teach both boys 

and girls) at 100^ per annum 300 

A meal a day to each child 868 

jei,168 



Now a rate of 4rf. in the pound on 90,000/. would pro- 
duce 1,500/. per annum, so that the cost of the school 
teaching would leave a surplus from a 4id. rate of upwards 
of 300Z. yearly, which in less than four years would defray 
the cost of a school-room ; and moreover, it is probable 
that many of these children might not require the proposed 
meal, so that about 3d, in the pound would maintain such 
schools as I propose, for all the destitute children of that 
town. Probably other towns will be found to possess about 
equal means, and in London, where the need is greatest, 
the means are also enormous. Mr. Locke, the honorary 
secretary of the Ragged School Union, has stated, that in 
his parish of St. George's, Hanover-square, a rate of one 
penny in the pound would produce 2,000/., far more than 
sufficient to maintain feeding industrial schools for the 

* In the year 1847, it was ascertained that in Westminster, out of a 
population of 16,000 children under twelve years of age, 12,000 did not 
attend any school. In Spitalfields and Bethnal-green, 16,000 children 
of an age to go to school, do not attend any, not even a Sundiqr school. 
In St. Pancras, in one district containing 25,000 persons, there were chi]- 
dren from two to twelve years of age, to the numher of 15,000, of whom 
only 7,000 attend school. 



« 
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destitute children of the parish. The plan might be ren- 
dered less expensive, too, by allowing any parents who 
should find the education there given such as they approved, 
to send their children thither on making a small weekly 
payment ; and as these schools would be for the carrying 
out a great national object, it is to be hoped that the parish 
burden would be further lightened by a share of the 
general grant for educational purposes at the disposal of 
the Committee of the Privy Council, under whose inspection 
they ought in every case to be placed. 

65. On the other side of the question we will now place 
the cost of crime in the same place, and it will then 
appear that the expense of educating a population as inhe- 
ritors of the kingdom of heaven, and as good and happy 
citizens of their earthly country in the mean time, is just 
about the same as that of punishing these wretched victims 
of neglect. The average cost of maintaining a criminal 
in prison, after deducting any earnings from his work, is 
20/. per annum. In Ipswich, the number of commitments 
for trial in the year 1849, was 57 ; of summary convictions 
in the same year 108. The number of juvenile prisoners 
in that year was 26, and the time for which each was con- 
fined averaged four weeks. The following is the statement 
of expenses: — 

Expense of twenty-six jnyenile criminals in prison 

in 1849. at 22. 18f. Ud. per head 74 12 10 

Cost of prosecuting seven of them 33 5 6 

Examination hefore magistrates 10 8 9 

^118 5 10 



If such is the cost of these small offences (for such from 
the short time of imprisonment we may conclude them to 
have been) we may form some notion of the sum which the 
other committals and graver offences would consume^ whic|i 
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we may probably state at 12,000/.,* of which the larger 
part might be spared by giving due instruction and assist- 
ance to the destitute. Of course it is not to be expected 
that this change could be wrought iinmediately,^or it is the 
judgment of heaven on aU great derelictions of duty, that 
the consequences shall be long felt, but we may safely 
assert, that if the educational training be what it ought to 
be, we should find an immense change in the state of the 
people by the time the present generation of young chil- 
dren had grown to manhood, and at the end of twenty or 
thirty years, probably, crime would have become as rare as 
it is now unhappily frequent : and when I say if the edu- 
cation-be what it ought to be, I am not claiming or expect- 
ing any extraordinary qualifications on the part of the 
master beyond those of sufficient mental culture, and 
trainiug to his business. All that is required is a determi- 
nation to do his duty in the station to which it has pleased 
Grod to call him. With this feeling the work is easy — 
without it no man is to be trusted : and frt)m the highest 
functionary of the State, down to the bailiff on our farm, 
we look for this as the qualification par excellence which is 
to make him fit for his situation, and without which his 
talents in other respects would be unavailing. I do not 
think so ill of the gentry of England as to suppose that 
there would be any difficulty were such schools established, 
in forming a committee of visitors in every district, who 
would keep the system in activity by monthly examinations, 
and who, by being authorized to make complaints to the 
Government Inspector if neglect or misconduct occurred, 
would operate as a moving spring to prevent indolence on 
the part of the master, as well as to give encouragement 

* The sum per bea4 which the average number of prisoners in the 
Westminster House of Correction cost (all expenses inolttded excepting 
repairs of the prison and prosecutions) was 182. 14«. in the year <"** 
MiohaeUnas 1851. The average for all England is 16^. llf. 4J<i 
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to the children thus assured of notice from the gentry of 
the neighbourhood. 

66. We must now pass on to a less hopeful part of the 
subject. The reformation of those who have alreacfy 
entered into the second and third classes. Of these the 
number in England and Wales^ under sixteen years of age, 
according to the return made to Sir John Fakington^s 
motion this year, amount to 7,070. In whatever plan is 
proposed, practicability must be a first consideration, and 
therefore, the first step in dealing with these young crimi> 
nals ought to be the selection of that portion of them 
which promises the most £urly. The chances of reforma* 
tion we have already seen (§ 51) are in the inverse ratio 
of the age ; I would therefore propose that those under 
thirteen years of age, brought under the grasp of the law 
for the first time, should be considered as having passed 
at once firom the guardianship of their parents to that of 
their country, which should therefore stand in loco parentis, 
and have all the rights over the child which the law gives 
to the parent, and which he shall be held to have forfeited 
by his neglect. According to the return mentioned abov^ 
there were in the prisons on the first of November 1851, 
169 under thirteen years of age, and 568 between thirteen 
and sixteen. Those under thirteen may therefore be stated 
at somewhat more than two-sevenths of the number, or 
about 2,040 in the whole year. Of the whole number 
committed nearly two-thirds had been in prison before, but 
we may naturally conclude that a very large proportion of 
those under thirteen wiU have been guilty for the first 
time; and in the absence of more exact returns, we may 
probably reckon that 1,500 of the 2,040 would be of that 
description. For these children there is but one course to 
pursue, whether we look at the matter with the eyes of 
politicians or of Christians (for indeed, when were good 
policy and true religion ever separated?) — ^ihey must be 
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removed at once and for ever from the circnmstances which 
have been their tempters. The cost of an establishment 
for this purpose has been tried at Bed Hill (the Philan- 
thropic Society's farm)^ and in other places at home as well 
as abroad^ and both the expense and machinery are well 
known. At the establishment for panper children at 
Quatt^ where their labour is made ayaUable on the land^ 
the cost is not great. There^ the food for each child is 
stated by Mr. Whitmore at the smaU outlay of 8/. per 
annum : the salaries of the functionaries^ coals, candles, 
&c., at as much more, amounting to about 16/. per annum, 
each. In the Westminster House of Correction the 
average cost per head is 16/. 14^. per annum. Thus the 
balance is in favour of school discipline as regards expense 
even; and were it larger, England is surely rich enough 
to bear it. Let the nation once be convinced that there is 
Sk practical remedy for a great evil, and we shall not find it 
slack in applying it. Let us, then, have about four national 
establishments of the nature of those a^ Bed HiU, Stretton- 
on-Dunmore, and other small asylums of this nature, in 
addition to these, each calculated for about five or six 
hundred children male and female. Let the process of 
summary conviction be extended to all first offences of 
children under thirteen years of age : and let the magis- 
trate before whom the child is convicted, at once make an 
order consigning such child to the guardians of the nearest 
reformatory school of this kind, and thus let the contami- 
nation of even one day's imprisonment be avoided. I have 
said ^^ national establishments,'' that is, that the expense 
of these reformatory schools shaU be provided for in the 
same manner as that of gaols ; but I would propose that 
the magistrate who makes the order for the child's removal 
thither, should also make an order on the parish in which 
he was settled at the time of committing the offence, for 
the actual cost of his maintenance in the school, giving 
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power to the parish officers to recover the same^ or such a 
portion of the same as shall be deemed just^ hj weekly pay- 
ments from the parents; the principle throughout being 
that the young child becomes criminal^ not through his 
own faulty but through the n^lect of his parents and the 
district generally; and, therefore, that while the child 
himself is led gently forward to a better life, those whose 
negligence has been the cause of his crime, should be fined 
in the sum required for repairing the damage which society 
in general, and the child in particular, has suffered from 
such neglect. As no provisions will extend to all cases, a 
discretionary power might to a certain extent be vested in 
the magistrates, with regard to these payments. The child 
thus placed at a reformatory school, should be retained for 
a period of from three to five years, and then placed out 
in life by the guardians of the institution, either in the 
colonies or otherwise. And here it may be well to notice 
an objection not imfrequently made to reformatory schools 
on this plan — ^that there is no discrimination in the punish- 
ment, and that whether the offence be great or small, the 
penalty is the same. But we have seen (§ 47, 48) that 
reform is not likely to be brought about by punishment; 
and therefore, the notion of a penalty must be wholly dis- 
carded in these schools. The children should not be sent 
there to be punished for a crime, but to be taught good 
conduct.^ If punishment be required, it is upon the 

* By the Code Penal of France, lib. ii. c. 1., sec. 66, it is provided •' That 
if the accused be under sixteen years of age, and if it be decided that he 
has acted without discernment, he shall be acquitted ; but he shall be, 
according to circumstances, either sent to his parents, or to a house of 
correction, to he there educated and detained during tuch time a$ the judge 
shall fiXj and which shall in no case exceed the time when he shall have 
completed his twentieth year." Thus one great nation, at last, has clearly 
recognised the principle laid down above, that crime is for the most part 
the misfortune, not the fault of the unhappy children whose case we are 
now considering. 
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parents and the district that it should fall^ for it is owing 
to a dereliction of duty on their part that the state is put 
to the expense and trouble of training the children they 
have misguided. The paying for the maintenance and 
instruction of the child is therefore the penalty inflicted, 
and it falls on the true offender. The child,. well fed, 
clothed, and taught, it is to be hoped will thereby gain a 
taste for honest industry and innocent pleasures, which if 
continued long enough to form habits, will be a safeguard 
to his future life. What the instructions should be in 
these schools, we will consider by and by. 

67. It is evident that if every year all first offenders 
under thirteen years of age are withdrawn from the 
number of criminals, the number of committals must be 
reduced by nearly that amount; for the proportion of 
first offenders among adults is so small that we may 
ahnost leave them out of our calculation. Thus, though 
these establishments would be filled to overflowing during 
the first years they were in operation, the gaols would be 
proportionably relieved, since, independently of aU moral 
influence, this number would be placed in a state which 
would render it impossible for them to relapse into crime 
for some years, during which time habits of morality and 
industry would be established which would make any such 
relapse extremely unlikely. Let us suppose 8,000 children 
thus provided for, and probably these schools would con- 
tain that number for some years, until the system of pre- 
ventive education had worked its effects upon the popula- 
tion at large — ^let us suppose, I say, 3,000 children thus 
provided for — ^ihe cost would be 48,000/. per annum, 
according to the calculation of Mr. Whitmore, at Quatt; 
a sum to be lessened by the work of the children, to how 
great an extent is hardly to be ascertained : * and suppos- 

* A farther expense would haye to be provided for, however, in placing 
these children out in life. 
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ing that a lai^ proportion of these would haire followed up 
the career of crime had they not been thus timely with- 
drawn from it — say that only 2^000 would haye done so : 
the cost of the yarions prosecutions, maintenance in prison, 
transportation, &c., would amount to a lai^er sum than 
now would be bestowed in making these unhappy yictims 
of the sin and neglect of others, happy and yirtuous. 
The grant required from Parliament for our penal dolonies 
this year amounts to 253,587/., being 70,557/. more than 
last year: the mere surplus oyer last year's expenditure 
would coyer aU the expenses of buildings and establish- 
ments such as are here proposed, which must in ayery few 
years wipe out this large item from our national expendi- 
ture, and fill our colonies with orderly and intelligent 
labourers, instead of drunken, yicious, and disorderly con- 
yicts. The gaol expenses, which in 1849 amounted to 
433,701/. 158. lOd., would also be reduced by the amount 
of maintenance for the children thus withdrawn, 'who 
otherwise, by second and third conyictions, would haye kept 
them full. Whether, therefore, in an economical or laottX 
point of yiew, the measure is an adyisable one ; and as a 
yicious man is neyer a good citizen, we may add likewise 
that the yery staple of the nation would be improyed 1^ 
taking care that these cases of moral infection should be 
attended to and cured while cure is yet possible. The 
full effect of the establishment of such a system as it is the 
object of this essay to propose, could not be known till after 
the lapse of about twenty years; but eyen in the first 
years, if proper persons could be found to carry out the 
system, much might be done^ and it might safely be pre- 
dicted that, were it carried on perseyeringly, the next gene- 
ration would find the office of criminal judge nearly a sine- 
cure, and most of the expensiye machinery attending the 
administration of our criminal law might be dispensed 
with. 
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68. I have said that in all schemes of reform^ practica- 
bility must be as much attended to as expediency^ other- 
wise we might have splendid plans^ too little adapted to 
circumstances to be of any avail. It is for this reason 
that I have endeavoured to show how we may work with 
the old machinery^ so as to create as little fresh expense as 
possible. For the same reason^ I should propose to avail 
ourselves of existing means in treating the remainder of 
juvenile ofiFenders. Were Parkhurst prison put on a dif- 
ferent footings and made into an industrial school^ where 
^oemaking^ tailorings &c,^ would be taught under proper 
and experienced masters^ and the simple plan of '^he that 
will not work, neither let him eat '' adopted, with a certain 
portion of school instruction besides ; and were the most 
promising of the young delinquents above thirteen years of 
age selected, and sent thither for instruction, probably 
many of these might also be saved from farther corruption, 
and restored to respectability and comfort; but, as we 
shall presently see, the system must first be changed. 
One thing is certain — that short imprisonments, even if 
there be a school in the gaol, are either useless, or worse 
than useless. Nothing of available knowledge can be 
gained in a month or two of attendance at a prison school, 
any more than in any other school, and who would be mad 
enough to expect that his son would be educated, or even 
acquire any branch of knowledge whatever, with a month^s 
instruction ? The following is the account given of himself 
by a young thief, now steadily working in an industrial 
school, and conducting himself with the utmost propriety: — 

'^ His first offence was stealing some silver spoons from 
a house where he had gone to help his aunt, a servant 
there. When the loss was discovered, he suggested that 
the spoons must have fallen down the sink, or have been 
lost in some such way. The suggestion was credited, and 
his success encouraged him to go on ; nor was it till after 
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having committed five or six different offences^ that he was 
taken and convicted. In prison the chaplain came to see 
and talk to him about once in ten days or a fortnight. 
The boys had to learn the collect on Sunday, or else they 
went without their dinner. ' I learnt it that I might get 
my grub/ said he, ^and said I was a Catholic, that I 
might get off going to chapel of a morning ; and whilst 
the others were away, I stole some of the oakum they had 
picked, to make up what I had to do for my day's work.^ 
He was asked, ' Did the chaplain ever make any impression 
upon you?' 'Once I was affected,' he replied, 'and I 
cried, and resolved in my own mind to try and Uve 
honestly when I got out; but when I did get out, I fell in 
with my old companions after a time, and I would not give 
him a chance again.' " Another from the same industrial 
school, likewise thoroughly well conducted at present, said, 
" Kany one spoke to another" (in the prison) " he was sent 
into the cellars" (solitary cells) , ''and I passed so much of my 
time there, that I could see in the dark almost as well as a 
cat. K any one had told me, three years ago, that I should 
be working as hard as I am now, I should have laughed in 
his face." I hardly need make any comment on this 
simple narrative : the two boys in question had been in the 
class of juvenile offenders, had gone through the discipline 
of prison under circumstances as little unfEivourable as 
could be expected, and what was the result ? Nothing> cer- 
tainly, which could tempt to a continuance of the system ; 
they remained in the class they had entered, and it was 
only through the efforts of the excellent men who have 
conducted the ragged school in Henry-passage, Brook- 
street, with such marked success, that they were rescued 
from it. They were drafted from the ra^ed school into 
the industrial one — are now shoemakers earning an honest 
subsistence, and are likely to be themselves instrumental 
in reforming others. Such are the two methods — the 
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expense nearly eqnal^ but the results, how different ! How 
different with regard to the well-being of the country of 
which they are citizens ! — ^how different with regard to the 
immortal souls, of which, blind ourselves as we wiU to the 
fact. Providence has made that country the guardian, by 
the unmistakeable indication, that if that guardianship be 
neglected, the public service suffers, and the general liberty 
of the subject is sacrificed to the necessity of coercing the 
overwhelming number of a lawless mob ! Let us be wise 
in time, and not have to learn what has been our derelic- 
tion of duty by reaping its fearful consequences. 



69. The next point to be considered, is the school disci- 
pline, on which, it is no exaggeration to say, the future 
well-being of England depends. And here it is with sor- 
row that I am obliged to state the fact, which from large 
personal experience I can do decidedly, that although there 
are few parishes in England without a school, a very small 
number of these are such as are likely to make good citi- 
zens or good Christians. In very few are the masters 
themselves capable of giving the instruction requisite for 
making the children intelligent beings, able to give " a 
reason for the hope that is in them'^ — and even if they are, 
too often, from the want of any stimulus from visitors, the 
stupifying influence of a daily routine extends itself even to 
the master, and the children learn to read and write indeed, 
but their minds are not roused to thought; and they are 
wearied by mechanical acquisitions which they do not 
learn how to use. It is not from such schools that the 
great results will be gained which I have seen, and which I 
have promised if the system be well carried out. Every 
step in knowledge should be shown to have its use and its 
pleasure when made. Thus, reading should be made plea- 
sant to children by stories suited to their capacity ; they 

DD 
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Bhould be made to understand every word ; and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it. Thns^ if the tale be of a 
child drowned or bnmt^ the mode in which such things 
occur should be discussed — ^the methods to be taken in 
danger — and questions asked to make it clear that the clul- 
dren have all understood^ and appUed their own minds to 
it; and as upon the Madras system the routine business of 
hearing the lesson read, devolves on the child-teadiers, the 
master is at liberty to come up to the classes as the lesson 
is finished, and should then give his instruction viva voce, 
in simple terms, such as the scholars can understand. If 
there be, as every circumstance in life is likely to afford, 
a moral lesson to be drawn &om it, that lesson too should 
be given — ^the children should be made to see that by the 
just appointment of a Deity, who being invisible to our 
eyes must appear to act through second causes, every ac- 
tion has its consequence for good or for evil; that through 
long years the evil consequences of one wrong action may 
continue to haunt us — ^perhaps, if unrepented of, for ever : 
whUe good actions are equally finiitfiil of happiness and 
benefit through time and eternity. Whenever a child com- 
mits a fault, he should be shown that it is such because, 
either, if it relate to his fellows, it is against the golden 
rule of, " Do to others as ye would they should do unto 
you,^' or, if it be merely in regard to his own learning, he 
should be made sensiUe by tales of others who have done 
the same, how much he may lose of this world's goods by 
his indolence ; and, by the parable of the talents put in a 
lively representation before him, how answerable he is to 
Gk)d for the time and advantages he is throwing away. The 
children should be made aware of the difference between 
soul and body ; of the superiority of the spiritual over the 
animal nature ; and of the fatal consequences of allowing 
ourselves to be brought into subjection to the body. 
Those doctrines of Christiamty which are of a more ab- 
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stnise nature^ and on which men have differed^ mainly 
because they were imable fully to comprehend them, 
should never be pressed on the infant mind ; the practical 
and simple was all that Christ Himself thought of teaching 
to the people, and those lessons were conveyed in tales and 
apologues, such as should fix the attention, and allow of 
their drawing the conclusions He wished. The teaching of 
a schoolmaster, who is to form disciples worthy of their 
Lord, should be as far as possible modelled on that of the 
Great Master Himself — the Heavenly PiEDAGOGUE, as 
Clement, the catechist of Alexandria, was wont to call Him. 
There is no greater mistake than that of supposing, that if a 
child has learned to repeat a catechism by rote, he either 
does, or ever will understand what it contains. In commit- 
ting words to memory it is requisite to think of the expres- 
sion rather than the meaning ; for, were the latter much 
considered, other words would probably be occasionally 
substituted, and this is held a fault in a routine lesson. It 
may be taken as a fact to which I have hardly ever seen an 
exception, that of the thousands of children who are taught 
our^ Church catechism, none understand it, or think of ap- 
plying it in any way to practical use. The same may be 
said of all other things learned by rote. I have often won- 
dered why the learning this catechism was insisted on in 
schools where it usurps time that ought to be devoted to 
more important instruction, for we do not in our countries 
hold, as in those where Bomanism is established, that the 
repetition with the lips of words wholly unrecognised by 
the mind, is of any avail. To teach the children to under- 
stand the doctrines taught in the Church catechism may be 
good — ^to teach them to repeat the words merely, is worse 
than useless, for it teaches them to gabble over thought- 
lessly things that ought to be held most solemn and 
sacred. 

70. Nor are the fistults in the secular part of the instruc- 
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tion less than in the religious training. I have already 
noticed (§ 47) that the brain will not bear to be pressed 
beyond a certam point, and it must always be remembered 
that the children received into schools for the poor, and 
especially into those whose establishment I have recom- 
mended^ have been wholly nnaccnstomed to mental appli- 
cation. Few children like going to school, precisely because 
it is wearisome to them. But this need not be the case, 
for the occupations might be so varied as to prevent 
weariness. It is well known that in girls^ schools, only one- 
half of the day is devoted to reading, &c., the other half is 
spent in needle-work ; yet the girls of a good national school 
learn to write and keep accounts as well as the boys; if, 
therefore, the boys consume the whole day upon what the 
girls learn in half a one, there is a fault in the teaching, 
and time is wasted. It would be more healthy for the 
children, and they would be the gainers in every way, were 
they employed in some industrial occupation which should 
be usefiil to them in after life, during one-half of the day. 
Knitting, tailoring, shoemaking, might be practised with 
great advantage, and during these sedentary occupati^^ns, 
reading and conversation might carry on the education of 
the rational faculty, which is of so much more consequence 
than mere mechanical instruction. Those schools which 
possess a garden would afford means of giving the boys a 
knowledge of the times of sowing, the culture of plants, &c., 
and thus not only would they have a healthy and amusing 
occupation, but would early learn what would be useful to 
them through life. The want of industrial occupation in 
our schools for poor boys, is a great fault. For those who 
are to get their bread by manual labour, it is important 
that the limbs and the mind should be early exercised in 
these ways, so as to make them pliant and capable of 
quickly receiving farther instruction, when finally launched 
in the business by which they are to maintain themselves. 
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The expense and loss of long apprenticeships would be 
spared if the boys had learned the rudiments of their art at 
school. 

71 . Lastly, we have to consider the secular instruction to 
be bestowed ; and here, too, a much larger share might be 
taught, by a master who understood his business, in half 
the day than is usually taught in the whole. Once rouse 
the child^s mind to a love of learning, and he will carry on 
his own education. I remember well seeing the children 

at W collected in little knots in different parts of the 

village, playing at teaching, giving out sums from a slate, 
and going through the work of a class at school. The con- 
sequence of this love of learning was, that these children 
made such progress in accounts that they have been scat- 
tered over the world as book-keepers, foremen, and bailiffs; 
for with their secular learning they had learned that better 
lesson which made them perform their duties "as unto 
God, and not as men-pleasers.^' If a lending library were 
appointed to the school (the head boy might conduct the 
business of it in about twenty minutes once a week) the 
children would exercise their reading at home, and learn 
much, if the books were well chosen. The young children 
should be taught to write with a skewer in sand: it gives 
more freedom to the hand than a slate, and teaches to 
hold the pen afterwards in a better manner. A black 
board or blackened wall, with a piece of chalk, would vary 
their employment by drawing geometrical or other figures, 
which they should be taught to name, and thus, instead of 
sitting down listlessly with a lesson-book in their hands 
which they never look at, they would be profitably and 
amusingly employed in the intervals of reading. Arith- 
metical tables should also be taught so as to be well i 
pressed on the memory. As they advance in knowledj 
higher instruction should be given ; but the Dean of Her 
ford has so practically and fully shown what may be done 
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in tUs WBjy at King's Sombonm^ that I need not go into 
details on this point. 

72. Much has been said at yarions times^ and on dif- 
ferent occasions^ of the impossibility of a national system 
of teachings on acconnt of the religions differences prevalent 
among the people. I have ahready said that there is little 
to be apprehended in this way from persons whose utter 
neglect of their children shows that they have no religion 
at all ; and the plea made by the boy in prison that he 
was a Roman Catholic^ in order to escape attending at the 
chapel^ may show the tenderness of such consciences^ and 
the value of such pleas. But even in the case of conscien- 
tious dissent^ such a school as I have described might be 
attended by all without finding their respective opinions 
jarred upon by anything there taught. They might wish 
to add more as the children grew up^ but all would jpin in 
allowiQg that the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
must be first taught^ and that until you have made a child 
fully conscious that he has immortality before him^ and a 
Grod above him^ no other doctrine of religion can enter the 
mind. To children who have never known anything be- 
yond the worst part of this world, this first lesson will 
require not a little teaching ere it will be established in the 
mind as a conviction, which may serve as a moving motive 
through life; and till this conviction is established, no 
other instruction in religion will be available. It is cmly 
those who have lived much among the poor, and seen what 
is the state of the children who first come to recdive in- 
struction, who can judge how difficult it is to make even 
this first step, and how utterly useless all attempts to teach 
abstruser doctrines would prove. Let any one of those 
who insist so much on the rights of conscience, go into a 
neglected district, assemble around him the wretched 
children who are growing up without a notion of a Gk>d in 
the world, and see what they are capable of understanding. 
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If^ after long endeavoiir^ he can teach them wherein thejr 
differ from the beasts aromid them — can teach them that 
there mtist be some unseen Power to call this world into 
existence — can awaken a thought and a question as to their 
own ultimate destination, he may think himself happy, for 
this will lead to further prc^ess : but how many a weary 
hour will he pass in bringing the neglected child even to 
this point !* 

73. There are other objections which have been urged 
against the institution of schools of the kind proposed for 
the destitute and dangerous classes, which may as well be 
noticed here. It has been said, that you afford greater 
advantage to the vicious and disorderly than to the honest 
and industrious; and it has been thought possible that 
parents would urge their children into vagrancy or crime, 
in order to obtain the benefit. But, in the first place, the 
measure is proposed not as a bonus to the parents, but as 
a matter no less of expediency than of duty on the part of 
the State, which is bound by its public office to prevent 
any class from becoming dangerous to the rest. Neither 
is the fact exactly as represented; for there are few places 
where there are not schools for the children of the indus- 
trious poor, which a better system of inspection would very 

* As a practical comment on what has been said with respect to the 
agreement of all religious denominations on the great truths of Christianity, 
I may add, that the instruction of children in the Romish church, if the 
priest himself be a good man, differs in no respect from that of the Pro- 
testant thus conducted. It was my good fortune, during a long residence 
near a mountain village in Tuscany, to know the rector intimately. The 
instruction in his Sunday school was exactly such as might have been given 
in any Sunday school in England ; and he might have acted as a teacher 
in the Brook-street Ragged School, among Anglican Churchmen, and Pro« 
testant Dissenters, without the least jar to any one's feelings. It is not ao^ 
however, where the priest is not a good man, as I had also large expe- 
rience ; so true is it, that when once a man is a conscientious Christian, he 
will think more of the wiU of the Master he serves, than the differences of 
epimon among the servants. 
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80on render as effective as the others; and as to the other 
objection^ that parents might first corrupt their children^ 
in order afterwards to amend them, it refates itself. 
What parent, who is anxious enough for his child's well- 
being to seek school instruction for him, woiQd wish to 
brand him as a criminal in preparation for it ? and, were 
he capable of so insane a scheme, assuredly he is not fit to 
be trusted with the training of his child ; added to which, 
the power proposed to be given to magistrates, of levying 
on the parents a part of the cost of the child in a reforma- 
tory school, would operate as a suflBicient check in any 
such case. I mention the objections, because they have 
occasionally been brought forward, but they do not appear 
of suflBicient weight to require much consideration. 

74. There are other remedial plans which have occupied 
public attention, and which, combined with a better edu- 
cational training, would doubtless have a share in prevent- 
ing crime, but which, without this great desideratum, 
would be useless, or nearly so. Until the mind is raised to 
wish for something of decency and comfort, it is in vain 
that you provide better lodgings and higher amUseioients; 
the degraded man cares for none of these things, and in 
many instances, where such improvements in the lodgings 
of the poor have been effected, and offered at a very mode- 
rate rent, those who seek to enjoy the benefit of them are 
but few. Beading-rooms are without attraction for per- 
sons who cannot understand the contents of a book ; clean- 
liness and decency have no charms for those who prefer 
gin to both. The filthy dwellings and squalid misery 
which are to be foimd in many great towns are rather the 
indication than the cause of the vice and crime which 
abound there ; but if, at the same time that a taste for 
better things is cultivated, the means for gratifying that 
taste are afforded, the improvement in the condition of the 
poor will be so much the more rapid. Some of the most 
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efficient of the industrial schools^ wliicli have lately been 
established^ have a dormitory attached^ with means for 
washing the person ; and in cases where the children are 
either wholly houseless, or where there is only a single 
apartment for all, it is important that such a shelter should 
be afforded them, especially if they be females. The 
expense would be small, and might be provided from 
the same funds as the schools, and under the same regu- 
lations, if not provided by private boimty ; and it is hardly 
to be doubted, that if such schools as those above recom- 
mended should be adopted, the simple tale of the children 
there assembled would plead with the hearts of the visitors 
so far that such aid would not long be wanting, considering 
the very small cost at which it might be afforded. 

75. Many other suggestions have been made by different 
persons with regard to regulations of a moral and sanitary 
nature, which might tend to repress crime, and amend the 
rising generation : to all the same answer must be made ; 
they may be useful auxiliaries, but will not effect the good 
intended if unaccompanied by an extensive system of 
moral and industrial training, founded on the only true 
system of civilization, the Christian religion. Receivers of 
stolen goods will continue to exercise their trade as long as 
there are thieves enough to make it a profitable one ; low 
theatres, and places of assemblage for vice, will hardly be 
wholly suppressed by any efforts of the police as long as 
there axe vicious characters enough to support them ; but 
once amend the moral training of the young, and even 
without any special interference of the law, these housei* 
will disappear, because they will no longer be profitaUi 
Let those who doubt this inquire in the vicinity of th 
Brook-street Sagged and Industrial Schools, where two at 
three houses of this description have been shut up, merely 
for want of customers, since these schools have been in 
operation. Were the education given to the mass of the 
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people of a higher description, the taste would necessarily 
become more refined, and the amusements sought would be 
of a different kind. It is not needful that the places of 
resort of the poorer classes should be stained by immo- 
rality: music, and spectacles gratifying to the persons 
for whom they are intended, might be afforded at very 
small cost, and if placed under the superintendence of the 
police by means of a cheap license, aQ unlicensed rooms 
being at once suppressed, a wholesome and improved kind 
of amusement would be afforded to the lower orders, as 
soon as they were enough raised by education to be able to 
enjoy it. It has hitherto been a finilt in this country that 
the working population have had so few means of innocent 
recreation, and hand-in-hand with an improved system of 
education, should be an improved system of public amuse- 
ment, subjected to regulations sufficiently stringent to pre- 
vent the corruption of youth from spectacles, songs, &c., of 
an indecent nature. 

76. There is another source of crime which in a treatise 
like this cannot be passed over in silence, though, to use the 
words of a late writer on '^ Social Evils, their Causes and 
their Cure,^' it is a subject which no well-regulated mind 
can approach without loathing and repugnance, f . 6., the 
toleration in aU towns of houses devoted to licentiousness. 
In these dens of iniquity, observes Mr. Thomson, " theve 
is too good cause to believe that children of both sexes are 
ruined at an age so young, as scarcely to be aware of what 
they are doing — so young, that unbridled passion cannot 
have led them astray; while to those older in years, but 
still only to be considered as juvenile offenders, eveiy 
inducement is held out to persevere in a course of sin and 
shame.'' The subject has been more than once brought 
under the notice of the legislature, and as often left un- 
touched on the ground that such places were requisite — 
and necessary — as a kind of safefy-valve for evil passions. 
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As this point has never yet been argued on its just grounds^ 
I may be excused for going into it at some, lengthy since 
no legislation will ever be eflfective which is not foimded 
on established principles emanating from those eternal 
verities which, blind ourselves as we will to their existence, 
will sooner or later compel us to acknowledge them, by the 
evil consequences which surely foUow our neglect of them. 
Gentlemen of the British Legislature, you acknowledge a 
God, pure, holy, almighty, omniscient — ^you acknowledge 
that death is not annihilation — ^you acknowledge Christ 
as your Master, his life as your model — such in fact is the 
profession you virtually make when you enter on your 
legislative functions by making certain promises '^ on the 
true faith of a Christian/' It is well observed by a Ger- 
man writer, that when Christ came he showed the world 
what the human being should be as a child and a young 
man, because these were the periods of most danger, and 
he that had followed in the steps of his Saviour up to middle 
age, would be in no danger of ever departing from the 
right path. Look then at the life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
"tempted in afl things as we are''— young, courted, flat- 
tered — the idol of the people — the king, if He would have 
lent himself to the views of the sect which longed for inde- 
pendence. The animal nature in Him was what it is in 
others; the suggestions of sense and the whisperings of 
ambition were experienced, but were regected, and He who 
had known all the temptations of a man and a young man, 
and whose chosen companions were many of them women, 
raised some firom their degradation, but degraded none. 
Will you as Christian gentlemen say that the command 
given through the lips of Christ to be pure in heart and 
Ufe, is nugatory? Will you assert that God has given a 
command which it is impossible to comply with? Nay, 
then, avow at once your atheism, for if there be a Being 
who " knoweth whereof we are made/' He cannot give an 
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impracticable command. Nothing is more true than that 
God 

" of OUT pleasant ^ices 

Makes whips to scourge ns." 

And this offence^ which in society is passed over as venial^ 
and in the legislature is treated as a necessity^ is in fact a 
canker eating into the very heart of ourweU-being, whether 
considered individually as members of a fiEimily^ or citizens 
of a state. Every house of this description, whether high 
or low, is a nucleus of disease and death to body and soul : 
the downward steps are rapid ; the innocent but ignorant 
girl whom the yoimg squire has seduced, has learned to be 
expensive in her habits, has sought oblivion of the pangs of 
conscience in strong drink, and when abandoned by the 
higher ranks, preys upon the lower. Her needs must be 
provided for : the youth is tempted by her to purloin his 
master's property for the sake of gratifying her demands; 
she assists in planning the robbery — ^in disposing of the 
proceeds — ^but who was the originator of her degraded 
course? surely he who first introduced the innocent girl 
to the paths of crime. The whip is a long and severe one 
which scourges these sorcalled " pleasant vices ;*' for the 
present state of crime in this country, if closely investigated, 
will be foimd to have its chief origin in the prevalence of 
this vice, which, beginning among the higher ranks, per- 
colates through all the under strata of society, poisoning 
as it goes. The subject is too revolting a one to be pur- 
sued in detail, and this is the less requisite because it is 
one, unfortunately, too generally known to require examples: 
but thus much I must say ere I leave it — ^Where one great 
command of God and nature is contravened — I say God 
and nature with good advisement, for whatever induces 
disease is evidently a force upon nature — ^where, I say, any 
one command of God and nature is habitually contravened, 
we must assume that our social state is unsound, and it is 
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time that a searcliing investigation should be made into the 
causes and the means of prevention. Man is the inheritor 
of two natures : by his bodily oi^ans and senses he pertains 
to the animal^ but his power of reasoning and his strong 
will are in the image of Grod, and he who wilfully bows 
these higher powers to pander to the grossness of animal 
Ufe^ pays the penalty of misusing a noble nature endued 
with qualities which the animal has not. The body is 
ruled for good or for evil by the rational will, to an extent 
which is not seen in the brutes — tfiey follow the blind 
instincts of their nature, and go no farther — but man, 
once embarked in a course of sensual indulgence, pushes 
on the jaded body by the force of his will, and, unlike the 
animal creation, exhausts it. Far other ought to be the 
use of reason: it ought to measure the force of animal 
instincts, and by wholesome occupation and a temperate 
use of the good things of this world, so to keep the body 
and soul in a state of equilibrium, as to enable the young 
man to follow truly in the steps of Him who was given to 
us " as our example.^' To excite the senses by every pos- 
sible means, and then lament that the child is corrupted, 
and the young man vicious, is, to say the least, not the 
part of either a philosopher or a Christian. 

77. The remedy for this, like most other of our social 
evils, will be found in the better education of the class 
most exposed to these evil influences. The attempt to 
banish sin from the world by statute laws, and legal pains 
and penalties, has never yet succeeded, and never will ; ex- 
actly because it is firomman^s interior seK that his good or 
evil actions proceed; and until the heart is changed and 
the motives purified, though coercion may prevent the 
overt act for a time, the disposition remaining the same^ 
the action will be repeated as soon as the agent is firee. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that the schools for 
destitute girls should be of the very best description ; af- 
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fording instruction not only in the indnstrial arts which 
may enable them to maintain themselves by honest labonr, 
bat also in those higher branches of intellectual culture 
which shall lessen the influence of the animal nature^ and 
refine the taste so as to render the grossness of vice disgust- 
ing^ and thus surround the young girl with a double safe- 
guard by rendering the purity of Christianity congenial to 
a nation elevated by a more liberal culture. The Christian 
religion is essentially that of civilized man : its spirituality^ 
its lofty motives, its invisible deity to be worshipped ''in 
spirit and in truth/^ are beyond the reach of the uncultivated 
mind, and the children who are taught to repeat by rote 
that Grod is a spirit^ and that the soul is immortal^ have 
even then gained but littie of Christianity unless some 
knowledge of physical science gives meaning to the words. 
One lesson on the nature of gravitation will do more 
towards enabling the child to comprehend an all-pervading, 
invisible power, than twenty repetitions of the spiritual 
nature of Grod ; and until we give the mind general cul- 
ture enough to enable it to reach to the spirituality of 
religion, we may introduce a superstition, but we shall not 
make a Christian. 

78. There is no greater mistake than to suppose that 
the religious, intellectual, and industrial progress of a 
nation can be separated. Till it is thoroughly felt that we 
are accountable to our Creator for every thing He has given 
us — even to each minute of our time — we shall never see 
time well employed : and until the intellect is cultivated 
enough to enable the man to read the presence of the 
unseen (rod in the things which are seen, that responsi- 
bility will hardly be felt; and I need hardly bring 
examples to show that industrial progress depends upon 
the intelligent activity of the working population. There 
were minds among the Greeks as great as any in later 
ages, yet they did littie for science, and why ? — ^because 
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the uncultiyated people were incapable of making the in- 
struments requisite for the highest branches of research. 
Slave labour was grudgingly bestowed, awkward, and un- 
reasoning : the philosopher might therefore speculate, but 
if he sought for means of proying his speculations by ex- 
periment, he failed, firom the lack of those material aids 
which our intelligent artisans can now afford him. Yet it 
was not till Christianity had taught that all mankind are 
equal before (rod, that the condition of the lower classes 
gained any attention ; and self-evident as it may appear to 
us at present, that in order to have work well done we 
must have intelligent workmen, there was scarcely a phi- 
losopher of antiquity who ever thought of devoting his 
mind to the elevating their condition. Science was already 
declining firom this cause when Christ promidgated his 
doctrine : it had to remodel all the relations of society, and 
in the mean time the influx of barbarian nations, which 
swept over Europe like a flood, tore away almost every 
vestige of ancient science and civilization; yet these bar- 
barians, under the influence of Christianity, have fiar outgone 
the greatest nations of antiquity, and England, especially, 
seems now called upon to solve Jbhe great problem of human 
social existence, and show to the world that, by affording 
to aU the inalienable rights of their nature, a degree of 
industrial prosperi'fy may be attained which would have 
seemed fabulous to other times. It is good for the world 
that such an example should be shown ; it is good that a 
great nation should acknowledge, as well by its acts as its 
words, that the Most High ruleth among the nations of 
men, and by according the noblest rights of man to the 
hitherto depressed poor, show how lai^e a portion of 
national prosperity lies in the hands of the classes to whose 
condition attention is at last called. 

79. If we acknowledge an Almighty and All- Wise 
Creator, we must, as a consequence of such acknowledgment 
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believe that he does nothing in vain. The world would not 
be continually preserved merely in order that on the &oe of 
it a certain number of human beings should be bom, 
suffer, and die, — ^far the greater part of that number being 
precluded by the drcumstanoes of their birth from any 
participation in those higher hopes, or any power of grasp- 
ing at that higher destiny which alone place man above the 
beasts that perish. WeU might the scoffer ask " Where is 
the promise of His coming?'^ were such the case ; — ^but it 
is not so — ^national prosperity is bound up with national 
duty— every step which England has made towards im- 
proving the condition of the lower orders has been 
attended by a proportionate extension of its industrial 
prosperity, and the lesson is so plain a one that those who 
run may read. The Creator says to us, by the unmistake- 
able language of the circumstances which surround us, 
'^ I have made man for the happiness of an intellectual 
being, and have secured this right to him by making him 
the most dangerous of animals if he be denied it. I have 
surrounded him with the occult forces of nature, which 
become agents of mighty power in the hands of science, 
but which without such knowledge remain either useless or 
dangerous; and by the evils daily caused by ignorance, I 
have admonished the learned and the great that their 
brethren are not to be neglected with impunity. I have 
made man in my own image, and those who by carelessness 
or oppression cause that image to be defaced, shall pay the 
penalty in wide-spreading pestilence, famine, robbery, 
murder — cherish it, and national well-being, wealth, con- 
tent, will be the consequence.'^ Is not this the language 
of all history redde aright? Is it not a catalogue of 'evils 
caused by ignorance, wrong, and neglect — of successes owing 
to upright dealing, just laws, and Christian duties fulfilled ? 
Let any one trace the state of the lower orders from the 
Conquest down to the present time, and he will find the 
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greatness and prosperity of the nation exactly commensu- 
rate with the state of the working classes : and there is no 
law of nature more thoroughly established by experience, 
than this — ^That a state is never secure while the people are 
either oppressed or imcared for. And let not this be con- 
sidered as a mere political view: if Christianity be from 
God, it is a law given in positive precepts by the Author 
of nature — ^it must then necessarily be the declaration of 
the great laws by which the universe is governed, and we 
must expect to find the whole of these in accordance. And 
such an expectation is just : if Christianity enjoins purity, 
physiology also teaches that it is essential to health of 
mind and body. If Christianity teaches that all mankind 
have jequal rights, policy points out that tiU the people are 
well instructed and happy the State is liable to serious 
danger. If Christianity says that we are accountable to 
God for every minute of our time, each day^s experience 
shows us that without such a just distribution of time no 
greatness can be attained. If Christianity enjoins the 
duty of prayer, whoever has used it properly will feel that, 
in that communion with a higher spirit, he has gained 
strength and peace; has found his views enlarged, and his 
heart bettered. If Christianity forbids private vengeance, 
even social law has found the necessity of such a prohibi- 
tion. In short, Christianity is no arbitrary system to be 
observed or not as we please; it is founded on the very 
nature of man, and cannot be overlooked or contravened 
without grave consequences making themselves felt through 
every grade of society. And this is exactly what is to be 
expected from the neglect of rules appointed by the 
Creator of aU things. 

80. But I have said, and I repeat it, that Christianity is 
the religion of civilized man. Christ is designated as the 
light which came into the world to illumine its dark 
places, and the gospel will never be fully imderstood amid 

E £ 
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die duknew of ignonmoe. We owe it to our farethien to 
cnmUe them to comprehend the high hopes of their 
caning — ^we owe it to tmr Ciestor that no impediment 
shall be left in die war of His kingdom which we have it 
in €mr power to lemore : and if we hare been blessed with 
p r osp e rity beyond other nations^ we owe it as a debt of 
gratitude to Him who gave it, that we should " make his 
paths straight/' and cast up ''in the desert a highway for 
onrGod." 

A great destiny is befi»e ns ; we may fulfil or we may 
neglect it : fblfilling it, England may be a blessing among 
the natkms^ the piomoter of peace, ciyilixation, and happi- 
ness — fiuling in her duty, her wealth will only render her 
down£dl the more rapid, and onrs will add one more to 
the pages of history firom which a moral may be pointed by 
the philoso^iers of fatnre times. ''Prosperity/' may the 
annalist then write, " had rendered the great luxurious and 
proud, while the masses were left nninstructed, ricious, 
and in pennry — the people cared not for a government 
which did not protect them, and when enemies inyaded, 
they looked on, indififerent: thns the great realm of 
England was qilit and dismembered,'' probably be would 
add^ " and a healthier drilisation has arisen on its ruins." 

Let the present generation, while there ia yet time, ayert 
this conclusion. 
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I. 

A FEW words seem needful to explain why, in a work of 
this nature^ much that has lately occurred has been left un- 
noticed. When Mr. M. D. Hill, at the Birmingham Con- 
ference in December 1 851, announced that a premium was 
offered for an essay on the duty of society towards its neg- 
lected children, I eagerly caught at the opportunity thus 
afforded of once more expressing my sentiments on a subject 
which had long occupied both my thoughts and my pen, and 
which I considered of paramount importance. Before Easter 
1852 the foregoing Essay was finished. 

In February 1852, Sir John Pakington, who had taken 
much interest in the proceedings of the Birmingham Con- 
ference, came into office, and a Select Committee was appointed 
by the House of Commons to take evidence on the subject of 
Juvenile Delinquency. The expected dissolution of Parliament 
left but a short time for the inquiry, and a gentleman who was 
earnest in the work, in order that no time might be lost, un- 
dertook to lay before the Committee the substance of the 
scheme here given for the general education of the poor, as well 
as for the treatment of young criminals, which, like all other 
novelties, had been hitherto met by objections and difficulties 
which seemed to me more apparent than real. He did so 
in May 1852. 
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Circumstances caused a delay in the adjudication of the 
prize, and in the period which has elapsed since this Essay was 
written, so considerable an advance has been made towards the 
accomplishment of the great objects there advocated, that 
some further notice of what has been done seems desirable. 

The Select Committee was re-appointed after the dissolution, 
and only closed its labours the end of last June, with the 
following very satisfactory resolutions : — 

'' 1. That it is the opinion of this Committee that a great 
amount of juvenile destitution, ignorance, vagrancy, and crime, 
has long existed in this country, for which no adequate remedy 
has yet been provided. 

" 2. That the existence of similar evils in France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and the United States, has been met 
by vigorous efforts in those countries; and, in the opinion of 
this Committee, sound policy requires that this country should 
promptly adopt measures for the same purpose. 

'^ 3. That it appears to this Committee to be established by 
the evidence, that a large proportion of the present aggregate 
of crime might be prevented, and thousands of miserable human 
beings, who have before them, under our present system, 
nothing but a hopeless career of wickedness and vice, might be 
converted into virtuous, honest, industrious citizens, if due care 
were taken to rescue destitute, neglected, and criminal children 
from the dangers and temptations incident to their position. 

'^ 4. That a great proportion of the criminal children of this 
country, especially those convicted of first offences, appear 
rather to require systematic education, care, and industrial 
occupation, than mere punishment. 

" 5. That the common gaols and houses of correction do not 
generally provide suitable means for the educational or cor- 
rective treatment of young children, who ought, when guilty of 
crime, to be treated in a manner different from the ordinary 
punishments of adult criminals. 

" 6. That various private reformatory establishments for 
young criminals have proved successful, but are not sure of 
permanent support, and are deficient in legal control over the 
inmates. 
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" 7. That penal reformatory establishments ought to be 
instituted for the detention and correction of criminal children 
convicted before magistrates or courts of justice of serious 
offences. 

^^ 8. That such penal reformatory establishments ought to 
be founded and supported entirely at the public cost, and to be 
under the care and inspection of the Government. 

"9. That refonnatory schools should be established for 
the education and correction of children convicted of minor 
offences. 

'' 10. That such reformatory schools should be founded and 
supported partially by local rates, and partially by contribu- 
tions from the State, and that power should be given for 
raising the necessary amount of local rates. 

" 11. That power should be given to the Government to con- 
tract with the managers of reformatory schools, founded and 
supported by voluntary contributions, for the care and main- 
tenance of criminal children within such institutions. 

** 12. That the delinquency of children, in consequence of 
which they may become subjects of penal or reformatory dia- 
cipline^ ought not to relieve parents from their liability to 
maintain them. 

" 13. That, in any legislation upon this subject, it is 
essential that power should be given, under such restrictions 
as may be necessary to prevent hardship or injustice, to recover 
from parents the whole or a portion of the cost of the mainte- 
nance of their children while detained in reformatory institutions. 

'^ 14. That it is also esssential that power should be given to 
detain children placed in such institutions so long as may be 
necessary for their reformation, provided always that no child be 
so detained after the age of sixteen. 

" 15. That the summary jurisdiction, with respect to criminal 
children, given to magistrates by 10 and 11 Vict. c. 82, has 
had a beneficial tendency, as far as it has been exercised. 

" 16. That, in addition to the discretion which is given by 
that statute to any court before which a child is charged with 
any minor offence, to dismiss such child on sureties beip«" ** ' 
for its future good behaviour, a power should be give 
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casefl, in default of such sureties, to send the child to a 
reformatory school. 

*^ 17. That if, during any child's detention in a reformatory 
school, satisfactory sureties should he offered for its future 
good behaviour, there should be power to release such child 
from further detention. 

" 18. That, irrespectively of the high moral considerations 
which are involved iix this subject, this Committee desire to 
express their belief, that, whatever may be the cost of such 
schools and establishments, they would be productive of great 
pecuniary saving, by the effect which they would have in 
diminishing the sources from which our criminal population is 
now constantly recruited, and thereby reducing the great cost 
of the administration of the criminal law. 

** 19. That the education given in workhouses, although im- 
proved of late, has not been sufficiently directed to industrial 
training, which the Committee deem to be of especial value, as 
affording the best means of enabling children to provide for 
themselves the means of independent support upon leaving the 
workhouse. 

" 20. That it is essential, for the future welfare of children in 
workhouses, that such arrangements should be made as will 
prevent the possibility of their intermixing with the adult 
classes, to the moral detriment of the children. 

" 21. That, from the expense attending the building of district 
schools, under 7 and 8 Vict. c. 101, but few unions have com- 
bined for the purpose of establishing such schools ; but where 
such schools have been established, they have effected much 
good. 

^^ 22. That it is expedient that greater facilities should be 
given to the guardians of different unions to combine for the 
purpose of establishing district schools, and that the Govern- 
ment should be empowered to assist the unions willing to 
establish them, by partially contributing to the expense of the 
building. 

^* 23. That the ragged schools existing in England and Scot- 
land, and recently intitxluced into Ireland, especially the ragged 
ifidaistrial fteding achools^ at jn^sent supported by voluntary 
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subscriptions, or, as in Glasgow, by local rates, have produced 
beneficial effects on the children of the most destitute classes of 
society inhabiting large towns. 

" 24. That Toluntary contributions have been found inade- 
quate to supply the number of such schools at present required 
in the metropolis, and other cities and towns ; and therefore they 
should not be excluded from the aid of the national grant, 
under the distribution of the Committee of Council for Educa* 
tion ; great care being necessary in framing the minutes appli- 
cable to this description of schools, so as not to fetter private 
exeHions, or to exclude men eminently qualified to fill the 
laborious and difficult position of teachers, by the requirements 
of too high an educational certificate.- 

^' 25. That in any legislation which may take place on the 
subjects referred to by this Committee, especial attention should 
be paid to the industrial part of the education of criminal and 
destitute children." 

Mr. Adderley, one of the members of the Select Committee, 
hereupon brought forward a bill embodying the chief of the 
regulations recommended in the resolutions, which, however, 
was not proceeded with in the Session of 1853; and Lord 
Shaftesbury in like manner brought in another in the House of 
Peers for the prevention of mendicancy. Both these bills will 
be the subject of discussion in the next Session of Parliament ; 
and it is hoped, that if the plans propounded in the follow* 
ing pages should be found practicable as well as desirable, a few 
things in both, which seem capable of amendment, may receive 
some modification in consequence. It ought not to be forgotten 
that Mr. Adderley has proved his devotion to the cause, by 
himself founding an industrial and reformatory school near Bir- 
mingham, which, under the superintendence of the truly philan- 
thropic teacher, Mr. Ellis, has been perfectly successful. The 
boys received there have many of them been imprisoned five and 
even six times ; but they have all shown, by their good conduct, . 
that they have been more sinned against tiian sinning, for the 
first words of kindness have reconciled them at once to society 
and to their God. Another institution of the same kind has 
been founded by Mr. Sturge^ of Birmingham, on the same plan. 
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under the same soperintendencey and with equal success. The 
fbllowiqg letters from two of the boys, when Mr. Ellis finally 
quitted Mr. Sturge*s establishment, are fiill of genuine feeling ; 
and jet the writer of one of them had been taken from his sixth 
imprisonment in Birmingham gaol : — 

''Jtme/Ae 30—1 853. 

^' Dear Father I write these few lines to you wishing to know 
the reason that Mr. Hancocks his to be our master becaus i 
have not bean comfortabl sinse the meeting on thusday night 
wich was about the arangement of mister hancocks ben the 
leader of this instution — and another thing he said that it was 
Mr. Sturges wishes that he should take the head of the fieurm. 
Dear sir is it posable that whe can live with a strange master 
when you took us when no other would look at us becaus whe 
ware theives but now whe are reformed of all our eveil. Dear 
&ther pleas to ask Mr. Sturg^ to get mee a sitwation Becaws 
i shall not be happy untill i ham with you again or at som 
employment that i can get a hoDist livelybood of Dear father 
do not leave hus and think of the time when you took hus and 
eat with hus and slept and taught hus. 

" JuM the 30 1853. 

" My Dear Master 
I write these few lines to you hoping to find you in better 
spirits than when you left us for i know it must greive you to 
be taken a way from those whom you would have g^ven your 
life for. 

'^ Dear Master i did not properley understand you when you 
told us to hold up our hands for Mr. Hancocks to be vnth us 
it puts Me in Mind of the children of Isral when they where 
taken captive and when they where asked to sing one of the 
song3 they used to sing they said how can wee sing now wee 
are among strangers and it is the same with us how can wee 
sing now our Friend is gone him that took us when nobodey 
els would look at us and clothed us and fed us and taught us 
that honesty was the best policy him that told us that by 
governing our appetites we could govern our passions Dear 
master i shall not feel comfortabel until i am with you please 
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to write to me as soon as you can please to iBxcuse my writing* 
as i was in a hirey to send it by the post No more at present 

" I Remain 
*' Your hembel 
"Servant Peter Shelley."* 



The above letters require no comment ; but I may add that 
these schools have both been visited this summer by gentlemen 
interested in the great work in hand ; and their report confirms 
the sincerity of these poor boyS; who all look up to Mr. Ellis as 
their, father and friend^ and cbead his displeasure more than all 
the penalties of the law. 

August 24, 1863. C. F. C. 

II. 

The following account of the Aberdeen experiment is abridged 
from Mr. Thompson's work, "Social Evils: their Causes and 
their Cure/' already quoted. As these schools have been in 
operation for t.en years, and with the greatest success, the 
details of their system and- management are valuable. 

It was ascertained, in June 1841, that there were in Aberdeen 
280 children under 14 who maintained themselves professedly 
by begging, but partly by theft ; of whom 77 were committed 
to prison, during the previous twelve months, for crime of one 
kind or other. To restore these children to society — to make 
them moral and industrious — three things were needed : food, 
religious teaching, and industrial training^ but food first of all, 
since the alleged cause of their g^ing out to beg was that they 
must otherwise starve. 

In October 1841, a small subscription, under lOOZ., was 
collected for the purpose of trying what could be done by 
uniting these three objects. Rooms were hired, and a teacher 
engaged : notice was given that poor children, to the number 
of 60, who liked to come, would receive food and instruction, 
and be employed in work suitable to them. The school opened 
with 20 scholars — ^gradually increased to 60; the average 
attendance for the first six months was 86, and the total num- 

« This boy had been six times imprisoned. 
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ber admitted duijng that time amounted to 109. All the 
children attend Toluntarily ; but the child who is absent from 
morning hours receives no break&st ; absent from the forenoon 
hours, receives no dinner ; and if absent from the afternoon, 
receives no supper. Four hours a day are devoted to lessons, 
five to work, and three substantial meals are given. The whole 
produce of the children's work goes towards defraying the 
expenses of the establishment ; the children thus learn firom the 
first, that, in return for what they receive, they give all they 
can — their labour. 

The daily routine of the school is as follows : — 
^' The pupils assemble every morning — at seven in summer, 
and eight in winter. The school is opened by reading the 
Scriptures, praise and prayer, and religious instruction suited to 
the children's years ; after which there is a lesson in geography, 
or the more ordinary facts of natural history, taught by means 
of maps and prints distributed along the walls of the school- 
room ; two days in the week they have a singing-lesson ; at 
nine they breakfast on porridge and milk, and have half an 
hour of play ; at ten they again assemble in school, and are 
employed at work till two ; at two they dine usually on broth, 
with coarse wheaten bread, but occasionally on potatoes aud 

ox-head soup, <&c From dinner till three the time 

is spent in exercise or recreation; from three to four they 
work ; and from four till seven they are instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic At seven they have supper of porridge 
and milk, and after short religious exercises they are dismissed 
to their homes at eight. On Saturday they do not return to 
school after dinner; and occasionally, as a reward of good 
behaviour, they accompany the teacher in a walk to the coun- 
try or the sea coast. 

On Simday they assemble at half-past eight for devotion ; 
breakfiEist at nine; attend worship in the schoolroom; after 
which they dine, and return home, so as, if .possible, to go with 
their parents to church in the afternoon. At five they again 
meet, and have Sabbath school instruction in Bible and cate^ 
chism ; at seven, supper ; and after evening worship are 
dismissed.* 
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The following table shows the gradtial progress of this school 
down to the present time :• — 



Year. 


Average 

Atteud- 

anee. 


Average 

Total 

Cost. 


Food. 


Earnings. 


Net Cost. 


Got 

Employ- 
ment. 






Jg 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ «. 


d. 


£ s. d. 




1841^2 


36 


8 6 8 


4 11 


14 


6 


7 13 2 


• • 


1842-43 


52 


6 8 


4 10 4 


1 2 


8 


5 5 4 


• • 


1843-44 


45 


5 12 


4 10 


1 4 





4 11 


• !• 


1844-45 


52 


6 


4 


1 10 





4 10 


17 


1845-46 


49 


6 


3 8 6 


1 10 


1 


4 9 11 


22 


1846-47 


• 66 


6 17 10 


3 14 


1 16 


4 


4 16 


14 


1847-48 


66 


5 18 9 


4 19 


1 14 


9 


4 4 


28 


1848-49 


64 


5 10 7 


3 15 7 


1 7 


6 


4 3 1 


18 


1849-50 


61 


5 7 2 


3 10 6 


1 17 


4 


3 9 10 


14 


1850-51 


64 


4 18 5 


3 13 


1 14 


4 


3 4 1 


7 



The reduction in the number of juvenile commitments, which 
has followed the establishment of this school, is the best com- 
ment upon its usefulness. The number of children under 
twelve years old committed to Aberdeen prison in 1841 was 
61 ; in 1851 it was reduced to 5 ; in 1842 the number was 30; 
and in 1843, when, for want of funds, a large number of the 
scholars was dismissed, it mounted up to 63 ! Since that time 
the school has been in steady operation, and the number of 
juvenile commitments has as steadily decreased. 

The Girl^ Industrial School was opened on 5th June, 
1843, and the number of scholars soon rose from 3 to 26, 
gradually increasing to the full number of 60. The school is 
conducted on nearly the same plan as the boyfi' ; the industrial 
training being limited to needle-work, it is not so remunerative 
as the boys' work, but the other expenses ai*e less ; and the 
cost of a girl at the industrial school is nearly IZ. a year less 
than that of a boy. Since 1847 there have been two Girls' 
Industrial Schools. The report of the original " Sheriff Wat- 
son's Female Industrial School" for 1851, states that the num- 
ber in attendance was 71, and the total expense per head 
21, 8s. 6d, per annum. The report of the other school for the 
same year states that 18 girls had gone from it into domestic 
service, and that the number on the roll was 77 ; the average 
total expense for each was 31, 8s. per annum. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned schools^ there was estab- 
lished, in December 1846, The CkiUTs Asylum^ whither 
all the children found begging on the streets are brought by 
the police. Duribg the first year of its operation 95 children 
were brought — 56 boys and 89 girls — and applications from 
destitute parents on behalf of 149 children were made. The 
numbers brought in by the police continued to decrease, till in 
the fourth year only 12 appeared. Last year they amounted 
to 17, of whom two were sent to the juvenile school, and 15 
were delivered to their parents. Applications were made 
during the same year on behalf of 109 children — 88 boys and 
21 girls — of whom 54 boys were sent to the boys' school, 42 
boys and girls to the juvenile school ; 2 were referred to 
Inspectoi-s of Poor; 10 refused as improper. The asylum was 
established for the temporary accommodation of mendicant 
children brought in by the police, and charged with earns 
offence. The Committee which manages the whole is entrusted 
with the task of inquiring into the cases of the children 
brought in, admitting such as are eligible into the schools, and 
restoring those who are not to their parents. During the first 
two years of its administration, it inquired only into the condi- . 
tion of the mendicant and delinquent children apprehended by 
the police; but juvenile vagrancy had so much diminished, that 
these no longer filled the schools, and the Comniittee then 
received applications from destitute parents who have applied 
for admission into the schools for their children. The Child's 
Asylum was set going after the establishment of the Juvenile 
School of Industry, which took in children of a still lower 
grade than the pupils of the Boys' and Girls' Industrial Schools, 
and was opened under the following circumstances : — 

The Local Police Act for Aberdeen gives power to put an 
end to begging in the street by seizing the beggar, but 
provides no mode for enabling him to live. The original 
industrial schools still left a portion of the outcast population 
unreached; and it was proposed to lay hold of this portion 
summarily, by putting the Police Act in force, and taking 
every child into custody who was found begging in the streets, 
and providing him with food and instruction. The police 
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authorities approved the scheme, and agreed to pay from the 
&nds the expense of teachers for a time; the sum of 4/. was 
collected in aid of the experiment, and the managers of the 
Soup Kitchen gave the use of their building,"^ gratis. Accord- 
ingly., on the 19th May 1845, the police were directed to carry 
every child found begging to the soup kitchen ; 75 were taken, 
of whom only four could read. A scene of indescribable uproar 
and confusion followed, but the children when dismissed were 
invited to come next day, and promised food and teaching; 
The greater part returned ! The school went on prosperously ; 
150Z. were contributed by the wealthier inhabitants, and the 
working men coUiBCted 250Z. in aid of it. Some of the 
labouring class living near the school were asked, " Why do 
you take so great an interest in this school, and contribute so 
liberally to its support, when it is not for the use of your own 
children?" The reply was, " Before this school was opened, 
we were afraid to trust our children a moment out of doors 
alone — they were exposed to learn, and did learn, all manner of 
mischief; but now this school has cleared the streets of the 
little vagabonds who corrupted them, we are not now afraid 
to let them out, and thefore we support this school." After a 
time the aid from the police and soup kitchen was withdrawn, 
and the school is now supported by subscription. 

The progress and present state of the school are shown by 
the following table : — 





Average 


Avenge 
Total 










Got 


Year. 


Attend- 


Food. 


EarningB. 


Net Cost. 


Emoloj- 




ance. 


Cost. 










ment. 






£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ 8. 


d. 




1845-46 


57 


4 7 8 


3 7 4 


8 5 


3 19 


2 


26 


1846.47 


75 


4 7 2 


3 6 8 


3 7 


4 3 


7 


6 


1847-48 


84 


5 7 4 


3 2 


4 


5 3 


4 


15 


1848-49 


94 


3 16 9 


2 6 4 


2 


3 14 


9 


8 


1849-50 


85 


4 


2 2 10 


2 10 


3 17 


2 


10 


1850-51 


95 


3 7 7 


1 14 10 


3 


3 4 


7 


7 


72 



The larger amount of earnings in the first year, and the greater number 
who got employment, is owing to the pupils being, many of them, some 
years older than in subsequent years. 
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The first year that the juYenile school was opened there 
were many removals and desertions, and of the deserters six 
are known to have been committed to prison; bat since the 
full organization of the school, not one child who has been in 
attendance there is known to have been in prison or in the 
hands of the police ; that is, for a period of five years, from 85 
to 105 children have been in constant attendance at this 
school, and from* them not one recruit has gone to join the 
ranks of criminals. About seventy of the children have been 
placed in permanent situations, and are now self-sustaining, and 
reported to be " doing well." 

Thus, in the course of ten years, Aberdeen has been almost 
entirely freed fi'om the class of mendicant and criminal children, 
owing to the establishment of the four institutions above 
described. Before these schools were in operation, there were 
280 of these unhappy beings living by begging and thieving ; 
last year there were 17 apprehended, of whom only 2 were 
destitute, and therefore admissible to the schools. At the 
present time about 400 children are being fed, educated, and 
trained by the Aberdeen Industrial Feeding Schools. 



III. 

The Mary-le-Bone Charity School for girls, supported by 
subscription, maintains, clothes, educates, and qualifies for 
useful servants V6b girls, children of poor parishioners, from the 
age of 9 to 15. The Report for 1850 states the annual 
expenditure at 2,200/. 2«. 8rf. Of this sum, 383/. 13«. 8^^. is 
spent on the children's clothing, and 1,046/. 6«. 7d. on their 
food ; thus giving the cost per head of about 7L 16*. a year 
for maintenance, and 2/. 8«. lOrf. for clothes. When the girls 
are placed out in service, the school trustees continue their 
care for their good conduct, by giving rewards to those who, 
within three years of leaving the school, can produce a cer- 
tificate of having lived 2 years in the same situation, or 
within 6 years of having kept two places for d years. If, 
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during this time, they have conducted themselves well, the 
sum of two guineas is given them out of the regular school 
funds. 



IV. 

The Durham Eefuge for Discharged Prisoners, estab- 
lished in 1848, proves how many may he saved from relapsing 
again into crime, if the chance is given them of returning to 
an honest course of life. With very small means, and with 
only a room in the house of one of the gaol schoolmasters for 
the young women discharged, this excellent institution has 
been the means of restoring 499 out of 537 prisoners who, in 
the course of 4 years, have passed through it to their homes, or 
of placing them in respectable situations. The total cost 
during these 4 years has been 19SL 178. lid, — Third Annual 
Report for the year ending on the dOth April, 1852. 



Ix>ndoii t 

Fnnted bj Stbwaet and Mdekat, 
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